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PBft  7,  line  16,  instead  of  "  a  bad  ugly  woman,"  read  "  an  unhandsome 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  18  neoessaiy  to  explain  the  omission  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Preface  to  the  Visipn  of  Jujdginentj  as  well  as  the  cause  of  those 
niistakes>  obviously  too  eonsideraUe  for  mere  errors  of  the  press, 
which  are  noticed  in  the  errata.  The  fact  is>  that  Mr.  Murray  the 
booksell^>  who  wat  to^haTe  been  the  original  publisher  of  the  Vision, 
sent  the  present  publisher  a  copy  notoHi^ected  by  the  author,  and 
also  wanting  the  Prefoce> — from  wjiich  copy  the  first  edition  was 
consequently  printed.  It  Tifas  not  till  after  the  First  Nvunber  of 
the  Liberal  Jiad  appeared,  that,the  Publisher  was  informed  there 
was  a  Pre&ce,  and  that  the  copy  of  .the  poem  sent  to  him  to  print 
from,  wafli  not  the  proper  one  with  the  necessary  corrections  by  the 
Author.  The  only  mode  left  of  repairing  this  mischief,  was  to 
print  the  Prefiau^  and  the  corrections  for  the-  poem  in  a  Second 
EditiMi,  which  is  now  done,  and  would  have  been  done  sooner, 
but  for  the  time  lost, — ^first,  in  endeavouring  (though  unsuccess- 
fully) to  obtain  the  corrected  copy,  which  had  passed  through  the 
Author's  hands, — afterwards  in  procuring  his  oorreptions  a  second 
time  from  abroad.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  tdd,  that  the  Au- 
thor can  with  no  more  justice  be  held  responsible  for  the  mistakes 
in  the  first  edition,  than  if  his  poem  had  been  published  at  once 
ftt>m  his  MS.  without  the  proofs  being  submitted  to  his  revision. 
And  it  should  be  mentioned  as  aggravating  the  evil  in  this  case, 
that  the  writings  of  the  Author  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment  were 
mostly  printed  from  the  rough  and  only  montacript^— and  that  con- 
sequently he  relied  on  seeing  the  proof-sheets,  in  order  both  to 
correct  .the  errors  of  the  printer,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as 
more  mature  consideration  might  suggest.  Tliis  circumstance 
made  it  a  particular  duty  in  the  publisher  to  take  every  possible 
care  of  the.proofii  corrected  by  the  Author/  and  especially  to  see 
that  those  proofs  alone  were  followed  in  the  final  printing. 

Januarjf  Ut,  1SS3. 
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PREFACE. 


Wb  are  not  going  to  usher  in  our  publication  with  any  pomp  of 
prospectus.  We  mean  to  be  very  pleasant  and  ingenious^  of  bourse ; 
but  decline  proving  it  beforehand  by  a  long  common-place.  The 
greater  the  flourish  of  trumpets  now-a-days^  the  more  suspicious 
what  follows.  Whatever  it  may  be  our  luck  to  turn  out,  we  at 
least  wave  our  privilege  of  having  the  vray  prepared  for  us  by  our 
own  mouth-pieces, — ^by  words  with  long  tails,  and  antitheses  two 
and  two.  If  we  succeed,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  we  shall  at 
an  events  not  die  of  the  previous  question,  like  an  honest  proposal 
in  Parliament. 

But  we  are  forced  to  be  prefatoiy,  whether  we  would  or  no :  for 
others,  it  seems,  have  been  so  anxious  to  furnish  us  with  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  that  they  have  blown  the  trumpet  for  us }  and 
done  tis  the  honour  of  announcing,  that  nothing  less  is  to  ensue, 
than  a  dilapidation  of  all  the  outworks  of  Civilized  society.  Such 
at  least,  they  say,  is  our  intention ;  and  such  would  be  the  conse^ 
quences,  if  they,  the  trumpeters,  did  not  take  care,  by  counter- 
blasts, to  pufiT  the  said  outworks  up  agaiu.  We  should  be  more 
aensible  of  this  honour,  if  it  did  not  arise  from  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
Hiey  say  that  we  are  to  cut  up  religion,  morals,'  and  everything 
that  is  legitimate ; — a  pretty  carving.  It  only  shews  what  they 
really  think  of  their  own  opinions  on  thelse  subjects.  The  other 
day  a  miiKisterial  paper  said,  that  **  robes  and  coronations  were 
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vi  PREFACE. 

the  strong-holds  of  royalty.*'  We  do  not  deny  it ;  but  if  such  is 
their  strength^  what  is  their  weakness  ?  If  by  religion  they  meant 
anything  really  worthy  of  divine  or  human  beings ;  if  by  morals^ 
they  meant  the  only  true  morals^  justice  and  beneficence ;  if  by 
everything  legitimate^  they  meant  but  half  of  what  their  own 
laws  and  constitutions  have  provided  against  the  impudent  preten- 
sions of  the  despotic^ — then  we  should  do  our  best  to  leave  reli- 
gion and  morals  as  we  found  them>  and  shew  their  political  good 
&ith  at  least  half  as  much  respect  as  we  do.  But  when  we  know, 
— and  know  too  from  our  intimacy  with  various  classes  of  people, 
— ^that  there  is  not  a  greater  set  of  hypocrites  in  the  world  than 
these  pretended  teachers  of  the  honest  and  inexperienced  part 
of  our  couBtryroen;— when  we  know  that  dKir  religion^  even 
when  it  is  in  earnest  on  any  point  (which  b  very  seldmn) 
means  the  moBt  ndieulouB  and  untenable  notions  of  the  Divinb 
BsixG,  and  in  aU  other  cases  means  nothing  but  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  >-^wiien  we  know  that  their  morak  consist  for  the  most 
part  in  a  secret  and  practical  contempt  of  their  own  ptofessHMUs 
and  for  the  least  and  best  part,  of  a  few  duU  examples  of  sooifr* 
thing  a  little  more  honest,  dapped  in  front  to  make  a  show  and  a 
screen,  and  weak  enough  to  be  mode  took  against  all  mankind ; — 
and  when  we  know,  to  crorwn  all,  that  their  ''  legitimacy,'*  as  they 
call  it,  is  the  most  imlawful  of  all  la^Wess  and  impudent  things, 
tending,  under  pretence  that  the  whole  world  are  as  corrupt  and 
ignorant  as  themselves,  to  pot  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  brute 
understandings  among  them, — ^men  by  their  very  education  in 
these  pretensions,  rendered  the  least  fit  to  sympathize  with  their 
fellow  men,  and  as  unhappy,  after  all,  as  the  lowest  of  theiv 
s\mes  3 — ^when  we  know  ail  this,  and  see  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
int^gent  men  in  the  world  alive  to  it,  and  as  resolved  as  wears 
to  oppose  it,  then  indeed  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  title  oC 
tenemiea  to  religion,  morals,  and  legitimacy,  and  hope  to  do  our 
doty  with  all  becoming  pro&neness  aooordangly.  God  defend  us 
£rom  the  piety  of  thinking  htm  a  monster!  God  defend  us  from 
the  morality  of  slaim  and  turncoats,  and  from  the  l^ttimacy 
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of  half  a  doxen  lawteas  old  geMtmsn,  to  wfaooiy  it  meim,  haamuk 
adore  is  an  estate  in  fee* 

The  object  of  our  vroA  is  not  political,  except  inasmiiGii  as  all 
writiiig  noir-ii-ikqra  most  in^lve  aometfaiii^  to  that  efiect,  the  eoo^ 
ntzioA  bct^jvam  polities  and  all  other  subjects  of  latere^  to  man- 
kind  having  been  dtacovered^  never  again  to  be  done  away.  We 
wish  to  do  our  work  ipnetly,  if  people  will  let  us, — to  contribiitn 
onr  fiberalities  in  the  shape  of  Poetry,  Essays,  lUes,  Translations, 
and  other  amenities,  of  which  kings  themsdves  may  read  and 
profit,  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  seeing  their  own  faces  in  every 
species  of  inkstand.  Italian  Literature,  in  particular,  will  be  a 
ftewMuiie  subject  with  us;  and  so  was  German  and  Spanish  to 
have  been,  till  we  lost  the  accomplished  Scholar  and  Friend  who 
was  to  share  our  taak>  but  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  get  a  8up« 
]^  of  the  scfaolasBfaip,  though  not  of  the  friendship.  It  muf  be 
oar  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  foreign  correspondent,- 
who  will  be  an  aequiution  to  the  reader.  In  the  meantime,  we 
mast  do  our  best  by  ourselves ;  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  ha 
shall  have  all  thatt  is  in  us>  clear  and  candid  at  all  events,  if  nothing 
else  5  far 

We  love  to  poor  cot  all  ouneltes  as  plaia 
As  downriglit  Sbipp£N  or  as  old  MoNTiUONB* 

There  are  other  things  in  the  world  besides  kings^  or  even  syco- 
phants. There  is  one  thing  in  particular  with  which  we  ntHist 
help  to  bring  the  polite  world  acquainted,  which  is  Nature.  Life 
reaBy  does  not  consist,  entirely,  of  clubs  and  ball-rooins,  of  a  collar 
made  by  Wilkins,  and  of  the  west  end  of  a  town.  We  confess  we 
have  a  regard  for  the  Dandies,  properly  so  called ;  not  the  spu* 
Hous  race  who  take  their  title  from  their  stays ;  we  mean  the 
pleasant  and  'pithy  personages  who  began  the  system,  and  who 
had  ideas  as  well  as  bibs  in  their  head.  But  it  was  on  that  ac- 
count. We  liked  them,  because  they  partook  of  the  Etheridoss 
and  Sucklings  of  old:  and  why  were  the  Etheridoss  and 
Sucklings  better  than  their  neighbours,  but  because  they  in- 
herited from  Old  Mdther  Wit  as  well  as  Mother  West-end,  and 
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partook  of  the  prerogatives  of  Nature?  We  have  a  regard  for 
certain  modern  Barons>  as  well  as  those  who  got  the  Great 
Cliarter  for  us ;  but  is  it  for  those  who  would  keep  or  for  those 
who  would  give  up  the  Charter }  Is  it  for  those  who  identify 
themselves  with  every  feeble  King  John>  or  for  those  who  have 
some  of  "  God  Almighty's  Nobility*'  in  them  as  well  as  their  own  ? 
Assuredly  for  the  latter^ — assuredly  for  those>  who  have  some- 
thing in  them  ''  which  surpasses  show^**  and  which  the  breath  of 
a  puffing  and  blowing  legitimate  cannot  unmake. 

Be  present  then^  and  put  life  into  our  work,  ye  Spirits,  not  of 
the  Gavbstonbs  and  the  Desfensers,  but  of  the  John  o*  Gaunts, 
the  WicKLiFFBS,  and  the  Chaucbbs  -, — be  present,  not  the  slaves 
and  sycophants  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  (whose  names  we  have 
forgotten)  but  the  Henry  Howards,  the  Surreys,  and  the 
Wyatts  ', — be  present^  not  ye  other  rapscallions  and  "  booing*' 
slaves  of  the  court  of  King  Jamie,  but  ye  Buchanans  and  ye 
Walter  Ralbighs  ; — ^be  present,  not  ye  bed-chamber  lords,  flo^ 
ging-boys,  and  mere  soldiers,  whosoever  ye  are,  from  my  Lord 
Thinoumer  in  King  Charles's  time,  down  to  the  immortal 
Duke  of  What's-his-name  now  flourishing  ^  but  the  Herberts, 
the  Hutchinsons,  the  Locres,  the  Pofes,  and  the  Petbrbo- 
boughs; — be  present,  not  ye  miserable  tyrants,  slaves,  bigots, 
or  turncoats  of  any  party,  not  ye  Lauds  or  ye  Laudbrdalbs,  ye 
Legitimate  Pretenders  (for  so  ye  must  now  be  called)  ye  Titus 
Oateses,  Bedlows,  Gardiners,  Sacheverblls,  andSouTHBYs; 
but  yeMiLTONs  and  ye  Marvells,  ye  Hoadlbys,  Addisons,  and 
Steblbs,  ye  Somerses,  Dorsets,  and  Priors,  and  all  who  have 
thrown  light  and  lifo  upon  man,  instead  of  darkness  and  death  ', 
who  have  made  him  a  thing  of  hope  and  freedom,  instead  of 
despair  and  slavery;  a  being  progressive,  instead  of  a  creeping 
creature  retrograde  : — if  we  have  no  pretensions  to  your  genius, 
we  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  loving  and  admiring  it,  and  of 
longing  to  further  its  example. 

We  wish  the  title  of  our  work  to  be  taken  in  its  largest  ac- 
ceptation, old  as  well  as  new, — ^but  always  in  the  same  spirit  of 
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sdnurxDg  and  assbting^  rather  than  of  professing.  We  just  as 
much  disclaim  any  assumption  in  it  before  the  wise^  as  we  dis- 
clum  any  fiaifee  modesty  before  all  classes.  All  that  we  mean  is, 
thai  we  are  advocates  of  every  species  of  liberal  knowledge^  and 
that^  by  a  natural  consequence  in  these  times,  we  go  the  full 
length  in  matters,  of  opinion  with  large  bodies  of  men  who  are 
called  LiiB£KALS.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  say  the  full  length, 
we  mean  something  very  different  from  what  certain  pretended 
Liberals,  and  all  the  llliberals,  will  take  it  to  be  j  for  it  is  by  the 
very  reason  of  going  to  that  length,  in  its  most  liberal  extreme—* 
— *'  Ay,  ay,**  interrupts  some  old  dub-house  Gentleman,  in  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  red-face, — ''  Now  you  talk  sense.  Extremes  meet. 
Verhum  sai.  I  am  a  Liberal  myself,  if  you  come  to  that,  and 
devilish  liberal  I  am.  I  gave  for  instance  five  guineas  out  of  the 
receipts  of  my  sinecure  to  the  Irish  sufferers  $  but  that  is  between 
ourselves.  You  mean,  that  there  are  good  hearty  fellows  in  all 
parties,  and  that  the  great  business  is  to  balance  them  properly; — 
to  let  the  people  talk,  provided  they  do  no  harm,  and  to  let  Go^ 
venmients  go  on  as  they  do,  have  done,  and  will  do  for  ever. 
Good, — good.  I'll  take  in  your  journal  myself; — here's  to  the 
success  of  it  3 — only  don't  make  it  too  violent,  you  rogues ; — don't 
spoil  the  balance.  (God!  I've  spilt  my  bumper!)  Cut  up 
SouTUET  as  much  as  you  please.  We  all  think  him  as  great  a 
coxcomb  as  you  do,  and  he  bores  us  to  death ;  but  spare  the  King 
and  the  Ministers  and  all  that,  particularly  Lord  Castlbrbaob 
and  the  Duke  of  Wbllinoton.  D— <l  gentlemanly  fellow,  Cas- 
TLBRBA6R,  as  you  know ;  and  besides  he's  dead.  Shocking  thing— 
shod^ing.  It  was  all  nonsense  about  his  being  so  cold-hearted, 
and  doing  Ireland  so  much  harm.  He  was  the  most  gentlemanly 
of  men.  Wars  must  be  carried  on  -,  Malthus  has  proved  that 
millions  must  be  slaughtered  from  time  to  time.  The  nonsense 
about  that  is  as  stupid  as  the  cry  about  the  game-laws  and  those 
infernal  villains  the  poachers,  who  ought  all  to  be  strung  up  like 
hares :  and  as  to  Ireland,  it  is  flying  in  the  foce  of  Providence 
to  think  that   such  horrible   things   could  happen  there,  and 
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be  iireTented  by  earthly  means, — earthbf  means,  «ar.  Lotd  Cjls« 
TLXABAOH  himself  referred  us  to  Providenee  in  all  these  munroid* 
able  matters^  and  he  was  right  ^ — bat  to  think  of  his  cutting*  ids 
own  throat — Good  God !  so  very  gentlemanly  a  man,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  power !  It  is  truly  shocking !  As  to  Wbllivgtoit, 
he*s  not  so  gentlemanly  a  man,  certainly;  but  thai  neither  is 
Ckstvivo,  if  you  come  to  that.  He  cannot  make  ^teeches,  I  own  ; 
but  no  more  can  the  King  or  my  Lord  Maxybo&ough,  or  a  hun* 
dred  other  eminent  characters?  and  he  does  not  make  soch  cursed 
awkward  blunders  as  poor  Castlbreaoh  used  to  do.  He  has  not 
got  a  very  wise  look,  they  say  5  but — ^I  don't  knowy-^it*s  soldier- 
like, I  think ;  and  if  you  ccme  to  that,  what  a  strange  fellow  old 
Bluchbb  looked,  and  Suwarbow,  and  all  those ;  alid  b^^weea 
ourselves,  the  reigning  Monardis  are  a  set  of  as  common-looking 
gentry,  as  you'd  wish  to  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  so  I  don't  know 
what  people  would  have.  No — no— you  really  mustn't  qpeak 
i^ainst  Wellington.     Besides,  he  prosecutes." 

We  b^  the  reader's  pardon  in  behalf  of  our  worthy  interrupter. 
Whatever  may  be  his  right  estimation  of  his  friends,  we  need  not 
say  that  be  misinterprets  our  notions  of  liberality,  which  certainly 
do  not  consist  either  in  making  the  sort  of  confusion,  or  keeping 
the  sort  of  peace,  which  he  ^eaks  of.  There  are,  if  he  pleases, 
very  silly  fellows  to  be  found  in  most  parties,  and  these  may  be 
good  enough  to  be  made  tools  of  by  the  clever  ones ;  but  to  am- 
found  all  parties  themselves  with  one  another,  which  is  the  real 
end  of  these  pretended  liberalities,  and  assume  that  none  of  them 
are  a  jot  better  or  worse  than  the  other,  and  may  contain  just  as 
good  and  generous  people, — this  is  to  confound  liberality  with 
illibendity,  narrow  views  with  laige,  the  instincts  of  a  selfish  choice 
with  those  of  a  generous  one,  and  in  the  best  and  most  imposing 
instances,  the  mere  amenities  and  ordinary  virtues  of  private  life 
(idbtch  may  be  only  a  graceful  selfishness,  unless  they  go  fitrther) 
with  the  molest  and  boldest  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  humaa 
race.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  taken  in  with  this  kind  of 
cant,  even  by  the  jdlliest  of  placemen  in  all  the  benevolence  of 
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feis  Inimpas.  The  Duke  of  WBLLiiroToir itagreatofBeer^  ^after 
Mb  kind.**  We  do  not  inean  at  courts  \vhere  he  ifl  a  very  Bttle 
oikser^  and  ooBdeseends  to  diange  his  Marshal's  stajGT  for  the  stick 
of  a  Lord  in  Waiting.  But  he  is  a  good  hunting  captain^ — a  sort 
of  hfunum  setter.  We  allow  him  all  his  praise  in  that  respect^  and 
only  wish  he  had  not  confbanded  the  rights  of  nations  with  those 
of  a  nranor.  What  does  he  mean  too  by  treating  public  meetings 
wxtii  contempt?  and  above  all,  what  did  he  mean  by  that  extremely 
odd  assumption  of  the  didactic,  about  teaching  a  *^  great  moral 
lesson  !**  As  to  Lord  Castle  rbagh,  he  was  one  of  the  most  iliibe- 
lal  and  vindictive  of  statesmen,  if  we  must  use  that  word  for 
every  petty  retainer,  whom  a  bad  system  swells  for  a  time  into  a 
part  of  its  own  unnatural  greatness.  Look  at  his  famous  Six  Acts ! 
Look  at  his  treatment  of  Bonapaatb,  his  patronage  of  such  in- 
&nous  journals  as  the  Beacon,  his  fondness  for  imprisoning,  and 
for  what  his  weak  obstinacy  calls  his  other  strong  measures.  But 
he  is  dead,  and  people  are  now  called  upon  to  be  liberal!  Let  us 
be  so,  in  God's  name,  in  the  general  sense  we  have  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature  -,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  liberal  in  behalf 
of  the  many,  and  another  thing  to  be  exclusively  so  in  behalf  of 
the  few.  Have  the  consequences  of  Lord  Castle  reach's  actions 
died  with  him  ^  Are  the  Six  Acts  dead  ?  Are  thousands  of  the 
IHsh  living  ?  We  will  give  a  specimen  of  the  liberality  of  these 
new  demanders  of  liberality.  The  other  day,  when  one  of  the 
noblest  of  human  beings,  Perot  Shelley,  who  had  more  religion 
in  Ills  very  diderences  with  religion,  than  thousands  of  your  church- 
and-state  men,  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  Courier  said,  that 
"  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  a  writer  of  infidel  poetry,  was  drowned.'* 
Where  was  the  liberality  of  this  canting  insinuation  ?  Where  was 
the  decency,  or,  as  it  turned  out,  the  common  sense  of  it  ?  Mr. 
Shelley's  death  by  the  waves  was  followed  by  Lord  Castle- 
sbagb's  by  his  own  hand  j  and  then  the  cry  is  for  liberal  con- 
structions! How  could  we  not  turn  such  a  death  against  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Shelley,  if  we  could  condescend  to  affect  a  mo- 
mentV  agreement  with  their  hypocrisy  ?    But  the  least  we  can  do 
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18  to  let  these  people  see,  that  we  know  them,  and  to  warn  tbem 
how  they  assail  us.  The  force  of  our  answers  will  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  want  of  Dberality  in  the  assailant.  This  is  a 
liberality,  at  aU  events,  upon  which  our  readers  may  reckon*  The 
rest,  which  we  were  going  to  say,  is  this; — that  although  wecon* 
demn  by  wholesale  certain  existing  demands  upon  our  submission 
and  credulity,  we  are  not  going  to  discover  every  imaginative  thing 
even  in  a  religion  to  be  nonsense,  like  a  semi-liberalized  French- 
man; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  denounce  all  levity  and  wit  to  be 
nonsense  and  want  of  feeling,  like  a  semi-liberalized  German.  If 
we  are  great  admirers  of  Volt ai be,  we  are  great  admirers  also  of 
Goethe  and  Schillee.  If  we  pay  our  homage  to  Dante  and 
MiLTOK,  we  have  tribute  also  for  the  brilliant  sovereignties  of 
Aeiosto  and  Boccaccio. 

Wherever,  in  short,  we  see  the  mind  of  man  exhibiting  powers 
of  its  own,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  carry  on  the  best  1q« 
terests  of  human  nature, — however  it  may  overdo  the  matter  a 
little  on  this  side  or  on  that,  or  otherwise  partake  of  the  common 
frailty  through  which  it  passes, — there  we  recognise  the  demi- 
gods of  liberal  worship ; — there  we  bow  down,  and  own  our  lorda 
and  masters; — there  we  hope  for  the  final  passing  away  of  all 
obscene  worships,  however  formalized, — of  all  monstrous  sacri- 
fices of  the  many  to  the  few,  however  '' kgittmatiaed*'  and  be* 
sotted. 
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THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT, 

By  QU£VEDO  REDiVIVUS. 

WaQMffi^n  BY  TBB  CQHPMITION  tO  BimTl.eD  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OW 
**  WAT  TYLER." 

<<  A  DrdicI  come  lo  Judgment!  ytA,  a  naniel! 
I  tlwDk  tliee,  Jew,  for  teaohin;  me  that  word." 


PREFACE. 

It  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  **  One  fool  nuikea  many ;" 
and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

"^  That  fooh  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.''— -Pcjk. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had  no  busi* 
ness,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never  will  be 
again,  the  following  poem  would  not  hare  been  written. 
It  is  not  itiipossifole  that  it  may  be  as  good  as-  his  own,  see- 
ing that  it- cannot,  by  any  species  of  stupidly,  natural  or 
acquired,  be  worse.  The  gross  .flattery,  the  dull  impudence; 
the'  renegado-  mtolenmce  and  impious  cant  of  the  poem  by 
the  siutlior  of  Wat  Tyler,  are  something  so  stupendous  as  ta 
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form  the  sublime  of  himself — containing  the  quintessence  of 
his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for'  hi^  ppem— ^  wprd  on  his  preface.  In  this 
preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnaftimoiis  Laureate  to  draw 
the  picture  of  a  supposed  *'  Satanic  School/'  the  which  he 
doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  thereby- 
adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  infor- 
mer. If  there  exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagina- 
tion, such  a  school,  is  he  not  sulBiciently  armed  against  it 
by  his  own  intense  vanity  ?  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  im^gii^es,  li)te  Scrub,  to  haye 
*^  talked  of  him;  for  they  laughed  consumedly." 

I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they,  m  dieir  individual 
capacities,  have  done  more  good  in  the  charities  of  life  to 
their  fellow-creatures  in  any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has 
done  harm  to  himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ; 
and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

Istly.  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler? 

2ndly.  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the  highest 
Judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was  a  blasphemous 
and  seditious  publication  ? 

3dly.  Was  he  not  entided  by  William  Smitii,  hi  full  Par- 
liament, '*  a  rantoroua  Renegoido  ?" 

4thly.  Is  he  not  Poet  Laureatei  with  his.owia  Hioef  w  Mar^ 
tin  the  Regidde  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

And,  6thly.  Putting  the  four  preceding  iteme  togetheiv 
with  what  conscience  dare  A^  call  the  attention  of  tfie  laws 
to  the  pobUcatioas  of  others,  he  they  what  theiy  m^y  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowwdice  of  such  it  proceeding ;  it9 
meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  widi  to  touch  upon  tbf 
m>tiv€i  which  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  Mr.  S.  has 
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been  latighed  at  a  Ktde  ia  some  recent  paUieatiow»  at  1» 
was  of  yore  in  flie ''  Anti^jacobki''  by  hia  present  jiairm* 
Hence  all  this  ''  skimble  scamble  stuff''  aboirt  ^  Satanie," 
and  so  forth.    Howerer^  it  is  worthy  <^  hiin^*^''  QiMi2B  ofc 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political  opuskflos 
of  a  portion  of  the  public,  in  the  following  po«m^  they  nagf 
thank  Mr.  Sonthey.  He  might  have  written  hexanaters,  as 
he  has  written  every  thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  miUK 
cared — 'had  they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempi 
to  canonize  a  Monarch,  who,  whateyer  were  his  kbiisehoU 
virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  king/*-4Ba*» 
much  as  several  years  of  his  reign  passed  in  wiar  withr 
America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggression  iqpos 
France, — ^like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessarily  begets 
opposition.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in 
this  new  "  Vision,*'  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  favour* 
aUy  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtues  (al* 
though  a  little  expensive  to  the  nation)  then  can  be  um 
doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated  of,  f 
can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them,  and  (as  an 
honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert 
SouAsy.  I  have  ako  treated  them  xnort  tolegrantly.  The 
way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creatune^  the  Lanraaie^  desk 
about  his  judgments  in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  ew»  j^dg* 
ment  in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would 
be  something  worse*  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  mora 
to  say  at  present. 

QUEVEDO  RbDIVIVUS. 

P.St^-^iJt  ia  possLbk  that  Bowm  jwadeus  may  olijfQti  ia 
iheae  objectionable  times,  to  the  fteedon  with  wUoh  saints. 
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toigels,  and  spiritoal  persons,  discourse  in  this  ^^  Vision." 
But  for  precedents  upon*  sudi  points  Lmittt  refer  him  to 
Keldiog's  ''  Journey  horn  this  World  to  the  next/'  and  ta 
the  Visions  of  myself^  the  said  Quevedo^  in  Spanish  or  trans- 
lated. The  reader  is  dso  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doc- 
trinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed ;  that  the  person 
of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more, 
than  can  be  said  for  the  Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper 
to  make  him  talk,  not  '*  like  a  school  divine,"  but  like  the 
nnschokrlike  Mr.  Southey.  The  whol6  action  passes  on 
the  outside  of  Heaven;  and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci'a 
Morgante  Maggiore,  l^wift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other 
works  above  referred  to,  are  eases  in  point  of  the  freedom 
with  which  ^teints,  8Cc.  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in 
works  not  intended  to  be  serious. 

Q.  R. 


[%*  Mr.  SoQtliey,  being,  as  he  sayi,  a  good  Christiaa  and  vindicthre, 
llueateDS,  I  tmdentand,  a  repljr  to  this  our  answer.  It  b  to  be^^oped  tha^ 
bia  visioDary  faculties  wiU  in  the  mean  time  have  aocjuired  a  little  more  judg- 
ment, properly  so  called:  otherwise  he  will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas. 
These  apostate  jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a  specimen. 
Mr.  Southey  Uudeth  grievously  ^^  one  Mr.  Landor,"  who  cultiyales  much 
private  renown  in  the  shape  of  liatin  Teries ;  and  not  long  ago,  the  Poet 
Laureate  dedicated  to  htm,  it  appeareth,  one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the 
strength  of  a  poem  called  GMr.  Who  would  suppose,  that  in  this  same. 
Oefair,  tiM  aforesaid  Savage  Landor  (for  sudi  is  his  grim  cognomen)  putteth 
Into  the  infernal  regions  no  less  a  person  dian  the  hero  of  his.  friend  Mr. 
Southey's  heaven,— yea,  even  George  the  Ihipdl  See  also  Ipow  penonal 
Savage  becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.  The  fbUowing  is  his  portrait  of 
<m  late  gracious  Sovereign:-— 

Prince  Gebir  havmg  descended  nto  the  infernal  regions,  the  shades 
of  hb  roya}  ancestors  aire,  it  his  request,  callisd  up  to  his  view,  aiiihe 
SBodahsB  to  his  ^hostiy  guide)-- ^ 
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^^Afoar^iHiat  wretch  tkfttnetteitwl  wtMtwnloh 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  wbhe  and  ilantiiiy  Vour? 
listen  1  kirn  yonder^  wbo,  bmind  down  sopinty . 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hRing. 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors!    I  hate 
The  despot,  hat  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  ooontryman?'' 

""AlasyOKingl 
Iberia  bore  him,  bat  the  breed  aocuist 
Indeoaent  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east.*' 
^  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  feared  the  gods?^ 
^  Gebir,he  feared  the  Demons,  not  the  Gods, 
Thon^  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squandered,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  dingl 
And  the  tame  cradty  and  cM  cKpno^^  ^ 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  laddrest,  adored  r-*-0<tir,ji,  as, 

I  omil  noticing  some  edifying  IthyphaHics  of  Savaghis,  wishing  16  keep 
the  proper  Teil  orer  them,  if  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  woiahipper 
wiQ  safer  it;  but  oeHainly  these  teachers  of  ^  grwt  mood letsons'^  aie  apt 
<o  be  foond  in  strange  company.] 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 

I. 

Saiht  Peter  sat  by  tbe  celeetial  gate^ 
His  keys  were  msty,  and  the  lock  was  dull. 

So  little  trouble  bad  been  given  ot  late  j 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full. 

But  nnce  the  Gallic  era  '^  eighty-eight,'' 
The  devils  Had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 

And  '^apuU  altogetiier,''  as  they  say 

At  Dcpo    which  drew  most  souls  another  way* 
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The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune^ 
And  hoarse  with  baviog  little  else  to  do, 

Ezceptuig  to  wind  up  the  wa  and  Hioon^ 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two> 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue. 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 

As  boats  are  sijoietimes  by  a  wsnUm  whale. 

HI. 

Thegoasdin  seriphs  had  retired  on  high. 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below; 

Tenestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Smr&  the  reeeediag  angel's  bleck  bureau; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  &cts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe. 

That  he  had  stripped  off  bo&  Im  wings  in  quills. 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

W. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  later  yeai^ 
That  he  wait  forced^  afi^ainst  his  wiU,  no  doubt^ 

(Just  like  those  cherobe,  earthly  mkkigtes^ 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  o(  his  cdestiel  peors^ 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  <|idte  worn  eat 

By  the  increased  demand  for  bis  resnarka; 

Six  angels  and  tvfehFe  saii^  Were  named  his  clerks^ 
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V. 


This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  eren  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven. 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmeared  with  blood  and  dust. 


VI. 

This  by  the  way;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 
What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel ; 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  sword, 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 

Tis,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

VII. 

Let* 8  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont. 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  't ; 

Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 
**  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front, 

like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast;  but  ours  are  bom 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 
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VIII. 


In  the  first  year  of  fireedom's  second  dawn 
Died  George  the  Third;  although  no  tyrant,  one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  fix)m  lawn, 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 

He  died — ^but  left  his  subjects  still  behind. 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'other  no  less  blind. 


IX. 

He  died! — ^his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  proftisiou 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion; 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth : 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also  I  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners. 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners. 


X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melo-drame.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flockM  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  iuneral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the  pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 
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XI. 


So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust!    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  fiir  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  miUion's  base  unmummied  clay^ — 

Tet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

xn. 

He  's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done : 
He  's  buried ;  sare  the  undertaker's  bill. 

Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 
For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 

But  where  's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 
In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 

Except  that  household  yirtue,  most  uncommon. 

Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

xin. 

'^  God  save  the  king  I"    It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better  5  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  fiiture  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 
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XIV. 

I  know  this  is  unpopular;  I  know 

Tis  blasphemous;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else. may  e'er  be  so; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's. church  have  shamm'd^ 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damned  bad  purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all!  God  help  me  tool  I  am^ 
God  knowsy  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late*hook'd  fish^ 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  tliat  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die. 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys;  when  lo !  there  came 
A  wond'rous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim ; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 
Said,  '^  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think!"' 
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XVII. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose^ 
A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawnM^  and  rubb'd  his  nose : 
'^  Saint  porter/'  said  the  Angela  <<  prithee  rise!'' 

Waving  a  goodly  wing^  tVhich  glow'd^  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 

To  which  the  Saint  replied,  <^  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? 

<<  Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?" 

XVIIL 

**  No,"  quoth  the  Cherub;  «  George  the  Third  is  dead." 
"  And  who  is  George  the  Third  ?"  replied  the  Apostle ; 

"  What  George?  whatThirdr  "The  Kmg  of  England,"  said 
The  AngeL    '<  Well !  he  wont  find  kings  to  jostle 

"  Him  on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head ? 
'^  Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle, 

"  And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces, 

"  Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

^  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France; 

**  That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
^^  On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

**  A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — ^like  my  own : 
'^  If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

^^  When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 
<<  But  having  but  my  keys^  and  not  my  brand, 
*'  I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  hi»  hand. 
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XX. 

''  And  then  he  set  up  such  a  headless  bowl, 
'^  That  all  the  saints  came  out,  and  took  him  in; 

'^  And  there  he  sits  hy  St  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 
"  That  fellow  P&ul— the  parvenu !   The  skin 

"  Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
^'  In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem^  his  sin 

^^  So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

*'  Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

^'  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
'^  There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 

''  The  fellow  feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
^'  Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell, 

**  And  so  this  very  fix>lish  head  heaven  solders 
^*  Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

^'  And  seems  the  custom  hare  to  overthrow 

'^  Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below.'' 

XXII. 

The  Angel  answered,  ^'  Peter !  do  not  pout ; 

^'  The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 
^'  And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 

^^  He  did  as  doth  the  puppet^— by  its  wire, 
''  And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt: 

'^  My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
'^  Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue— • 
'^  Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bkl  to  do." 
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XXUI. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  aagelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed)  and  midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  ^ul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud    • 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost; 

Fierce  and  un£aithomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  fece^ 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

hB  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supematm-al  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within; 

He  potter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate. 
And  sweated  flirough  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 
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XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  altogether, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt 

Around  their  poor  old  charge ;  who  scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  bad  led  him,  though  they  ge|tly  dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories.) 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  fla8hing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-coloured  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reach'd  even*  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound. 
By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  "  Melville's  Sound." 

xxvm. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light, 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 

Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight : 
My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 
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XXLX. 


Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels^  since 

There  *s  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces^  though 
I  really  canH  say  that  they  moqh  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  3 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  ante ;  the  portal  past— «he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoaiy^ 
(I  say  young f  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  .the  saints  bow'd  down  before 
That  arch-angelic  Hierarch,  the  first 

Of  Essences  angelical,  who  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  god;  but  this  ne'er  nurst 

Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 

Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 

He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 
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XXXU. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  fer  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  ooidd  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  stitt 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  ^' Champ  Clos"  the  spheres. 

XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Sathan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 
And  that  '*  the  Sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay, 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show, 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil— but  'twould  take  up  hours. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  &ct. 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 
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XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bowed,  not  like  a  modem  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  turned  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly;  Sathan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 

Eternal,  more' than  other  kings  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions. 
Who  long  have  *^  paved  hell  with  their  good  intentions.'' 
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xxxvm. 

Michael  began :  '^  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
**  Now  diead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

"  Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

^^  That  thou  can'st  claim  him  ?  Speak !  and  do  thy  will^ 

**  If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 
^'  He  hath  been  greatly  fidling  to  fulfil  ■ 

^^  His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

^'  And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.V 

XXXIX. 

**  Michael !"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  even  here, 
^^  Before  the  gate  of  him  thou.servest,  must 

^^  I  claim  my  subject ;  and  will  make  appear 
^'  That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

^^  So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

^^  To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

*^  Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

**  He  reignM  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 


XL. 

*^  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it  was, 
<*  Once^  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 

*^  In  this  poor  planet's  conquest,  nor,  alas ! 
"  Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

*^  With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
^^  In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

**  Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things ; 

*'  I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, 
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XU. 

*'  And  ffaese  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

'^  A&iert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 
'^  I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  you 

^'  Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
'^  Hiat  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

"  Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 
**  And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 
'^  Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLIL 

**  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

**  When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worm, 
^'  Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign, 

^^  The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form, 
^^  And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

^^  Of  ocean  calFd  him  king:  through  many  a  storm 
^'  His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  Time ; 
^^  For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

LXIU. 

'^  He  came  to  his  sceptre,  young ;  he  leaves  it,  old : 
^^  Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 

^'  And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold, 
^'  How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm  f 

**  How  gl^w  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 
"  The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

^'  The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

"  Thine  eye  along  America  and  France ! 
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XLIV. 

'^  'Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last; 

*^  (I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
^*  So  let  him  be  consumed !  From  out  the  past 

^'  Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
''  Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

'^  Of  sin  and  slaughter — ^from  the  Caesar's  school, 
^'  Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
''  More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the  sliun ! 

LXV. 

^'  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
^'  Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

**  So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  '  liberty !' 

^^  Found  George  the  Third  then:  first  opponent    Whose 

"  History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
'^  With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 

<'  I  grant  his  household  abstinence;  I  grant 

^^  His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLVI. 

^^  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort;  own 
*^  He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

*^  All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
^'  As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board, 

^^  Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
'^  I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

<^  And  thb  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

^^  Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 
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XLVII. 

**  The  new  world  shook  him  off;  the  old  yet  groans 
'^  Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

'^  Completed :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
*'  To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 

**  Compassion  for  ,him--rhis  tame  virtues ;  drones 
*^  Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

^*  A  lesson  which  shall  be  re^taught  them,  wake 

"  Upon  the  throne  of  Earth ;  but  let  them  quake  I 

XLVIIL 

''  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
^^  The  fiiith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

^*  A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,— 
^^  Freedom  to  worship — ^not  alone  your  Lord, 

^'  Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter !  Cold 
'^  Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

*'  The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

^'  In  all  the  licence  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

"  Tnie !  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God;  but  as 
^^  A  consequence  of  prayer,  refiised  the  law 

"  Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
"  With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.'* 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place. 
And  cried,  **  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

^^  Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelf, 

^^  WhUe  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself  I 
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L. 

*^  Sooner  will  I  wiA  Cerberus  exchange 

^*  My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 
'*  Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

*'  The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure !'' 
^^  Saint!"  replied  Sathan,  ^^you  do  dwell  to  avenge 

'^  The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ; 
'^  And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
^^  I'll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven/' 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed  :  ^^  Good  saint!  and  devil! 

^'  Pray  not  so  fiist ;  you  both  out-run  discretion. 
"  Saint  Peter !  you  were  want  to  be  more  civil : 

^^  Sathan!  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
'^  And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

'^  Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
"  Have  you  got  more  to  say?*' — "  No!" — **  If  you  please, 
"  I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LII. 

Then  Sathan  tum'd  and  wav'd  his  swarthy  hand, 

Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  fiEtrther  off  than  we  can  understand. 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Sathan's  most  sublime  inventions. 
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un. 


This  was  a  signal  imto  such  damn*d  souls 
As  have  the  privil^e  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past^  present,  or  to  come;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  ui  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assigned;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may. 
It  being  a  sort,  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins;  or  like  to  an  "  entr^'^ 
Up  the  back  stairs^  or  such  free-masonry: 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 
Being  clay  mysel£    Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  lUcenesses; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  &r  tium  these. 

hV. 

When  the  great  signal  I'an  from  heaven  to  hell, — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  r^ckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London;  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd. 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt,  some  thrice  a  year. 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe: — 
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LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tdl — 'twas  half  a  minute; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime. 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

Gainst  Sathan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVU. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared, 

(Fve  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  iEgean,  ere  a  squall;)  it  near'd, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise; 
Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd 

Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer;- 

LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice;)  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud, 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud!  No  land  ere  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild-geese, 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose) 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  "  hell  broke  loose." 
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LVIX. 


Here  erash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore; 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  by  JasusI"— «  What's  your  wull?" 

The  tempei-ate  Scot  exclaim'd:  the  French  ghost  swore 
In  certain  terms  I  «ha'nt  translate  in  full. 

As  the  first  coachman  will;  and  midst  the  war 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
"  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess/' 


XL. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane  $ 
In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades 

From  Otaheite's  Isle  to  Salisbury  Plain,, 
Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades. 

Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign. 
Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades: 

All  summon'd  by  this  grand  ^'  subpoena,"  to 

Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd,  like  me  or  you. 

LXL 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale. 
As  angels  can;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turned  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 
Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 
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LXU. 

Then  lie  address'd  himself  to  Sathan :   "  Wliy — 
^^  My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

'^  Our  different  paities  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
^*  I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe; 

'^  Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

"  Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

"  You  know  my  great  respect  for  you;  and  this 

"  Makes  me  regret  whatever  you  do  amiss — 

i^xm. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
*^  My  call  for  witnesses?   I  did  not  mean 

^^  That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce; 
"  Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

"  True  testimonies  are  enough:  we  lose 
"  Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

^^  The  accusation  and  defence:  if  we 

"  Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality." 

LXIV. 

Sathan  replied,  *'  To  me  the  matter  is 
^^  Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view: 

'^  I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

^<  With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

^^  Already;  and  I  merely  argued  his 
^'  Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

*^  Upon  a  point  of  form:  you  may  dispose 

"  Of  him;  I've  kings  enough  bdow,  God  knows!" 
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LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  eall'd  ^'  inulti&ced" 
By  mulfo-scribbliDg  Soutbey.)    ''  Then  we'll  call 

^'  One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
^'  Around  our  congress^  and  dispense  with  all 

"  The  rest/'  quoth  Michael:  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 
^'  As  to  speak  first?  there's  choice  enough — who  shall 

"  It  be?"   Then  Sathan  answered,  "  There  are  many; 

^^  But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 

LXVI. 

A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious  looking  Sprite, 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng,    . 

Drest  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite; 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

By  people  in  the  next  world;  where  miite 
All  the  costumes  smce  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 

From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVtt 

The  Spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,  and  exelaim'd,  ^'  My  friends  of  all 

^'  The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 
"  So  let's  to  business:  why  this  general  call? 

^^  If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 
^*  And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

^^  Behold  a  candidate  with  unturn'd-coat! 

**  Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote?" 
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Lxvm. 

**  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake:  these  things 

"  Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
"  Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 

*^  Is  the  tribunal  met;  so  now  you  know." 
*'  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  "  are  cherubs;  and  that  soul  below 
"  Looks  much  like  George  the  Third;  but  to  my  mind 
"  A  good  deal  older — Bless  me!  is  he  blind?" 

LXIX. 

*^  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
*^  Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 

"  If  you  have  ought  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
"  Gives  licence  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

"  To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest."—"  Some," 
Said  Wilkes,  "  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

^*  For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

"  Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun." 

LXX. 

*^  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  bast 

"  To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel.  ^*  Why,' 

Replied  the  Spirit,  *^  since  old  scores  are  past, 
"  Must  I  turn  evidence?    In  faith,  not  I. 

"  Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 

"  With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons:  in  the  sky 

*'  I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

"  His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 
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LXXI. 

^'  Foolish,  no  doubt^  and  wicked,  to  oppress 

*'  A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 
^*  But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

^^  Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 
**  To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

*^  Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 
"  Theur  place  below;  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 
^^  And  vote  his  '  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

"  Wilkes/'  said  the  Devil,  "  I  understand  all  this; 

^^  You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 
*^  And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

"  To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
"  Of  Charon's  ferry;  you  forget  that  his 

*'  Reign  is  concluded;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
"  He  won't  be  sovereign  more:  you've  lost  your  labour, 
^  For  at  the  best  he  wiU  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIIL 

'^  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 

"  When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way 
'^  Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

**  Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 
"  With  Fox's  laid  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

^^  His  pupil;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say: 
^  That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills; 
"  rU  have  him  gagged — 'twas  one  of  his  o^vn  bills.^ 
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LXXiY, 

<^  Call  Junius!"  From  the  crowd  a  Shadow  stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze^ 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 

But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd  (but  to  be  balkM, 
As  we  shall  see)  and  jostled  hands  and  knees. 

Like  wind  compressed  and  pent  within  a  bladder, 

Or  like  a  human  cholic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  Shadow  camet  a  tall,  tbui,  gray-hair'd  %ure,  ' 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 
But  nought  to  mark  its. breeding  or  its  birth: 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 
With  now  an  ur  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  whaty  none  could  say. 

LXXVI- 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less    t 
Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were; 

The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,,  now  tiiere; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 

He  was  his  &ther;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother: 
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Lxxvn. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duk^  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife;  but  the  wight 

Mysterioos  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  theii'  minds:  though  in  fiill  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thin! 

LXXVIH. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto!  his  fiu^  clnqged,  and  he  was  another; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  piii  on. 
It  Taried,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other, 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task. 

At  this  epistolary  ^'  iron  mask." 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  Uk^  Cisrbems  would  seem — 
**  Three  gentlemen  at  once,"  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 

Were  fl^lung  round  him;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — ^llke  fogs  on  L6ndon  days : 

Now  Bnrke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
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LXXX. 

I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne. 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown; 

It  is — ^my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear! 
'Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXL 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads;  and  books  we  see 
Are  fill'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXU. 

*'  And  who  and  what  ait  thou?"  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  that,  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 
Replied  this  mighty  Shadow  of  a  Shade : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
"  I  scaice  shall  tell  it  now."—"  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  allege 
"  Aught  further?"  Junius  answer'd,  "  You  had  better 

"  First  ask  him  for  At*  answer  to  my  letter : 
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LXXXIII. 

**  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

*^  The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb/' 
"  Repent'st  thou  not/'  said  Michael^ ''  of  some  past 

*^  Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 
'^  Thyself,  if  fidse,  as  him  if  true  ?  Thou  wast 

*^  Too  bitter — ^is  it  not  so?  in  thy  gloom 
^^  Of  passion?"  ^^  Passion!''  cried  the  Phantom  dim, 

**  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 

LXXXIV. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written:  let 
^^  The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine!"  So  spoke 

Old  ^^  Nominis  Umbra;"  and  while  speaking  yet. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Sathan  said  to  Michael,  '^  Don't  forget 
'*  To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home  Tooke, 

*^  And  Franklin:" — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  sttrr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post. 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  his  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.  When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
"  What's  this?"  cried  Michael;  **  why,  'tis  not  a  ghost ?* 
"  I  know  it,"  quoth  the  incubus  3  "  but  he 
"  Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  aflFair  to  me. 
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LXXXVL 

^^  Confound  the  Renegado !  I  have  spraiu'd 

"  My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy;  one  would  think 

"  Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  ehain'd. 
"  But  to  the  point :  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

^^  Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  still  nun'd), 
"  I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 

*^  And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 

"  No  less  on  History  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVU. 

"  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

^^  The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  afiair 

^^  Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

^^  I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

"  And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand: 
"  I've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 

^'  At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

^^  I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea." 

LXXXVIU. 

Here  Sathan  said,  ^^  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
*^  And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 

"  A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
"  Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  ^ 

"  But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

"  Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear! 

"  We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 

"  With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 
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LXXXIX. 

'^  But  since  he's  here,  let's  see  what  he  has  done.'' 

^  Done!"  cried  Asmodens,  ^^  he  anticipates 
"  The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

^^  And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 
^'  Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 

^'  When  such  an  a$s  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  ?" 
^^  Let's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  ^^  what  he  has  to  say; 
"  You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

Now  the  Bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below. 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow; 
But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCL 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  foimder'd  verses  under  way. 
And  cried,  **  For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend !  'twere  best — 
"  Non  Diy  MOW  homines — "  you  know  the  rest." 
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XCIL 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throngs 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ; 

The  Monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaimed,  ^^  What!  what! 

"  Pye  come  again?  No  more-^no  more  of  that!" 

XCIIl. 

The  tumult  grew,  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate, 

WhenCastlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now;)  some  cried  *^ofi*,  oflf," 
As  at  a  &rce;  till  grown  qmte  desperate. 

The  Bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-fevour*d  knave  5 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be. 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  "  de  se" 
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XCV. 


Then  Michael  blew  his  tramp,  and  stllFd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  £urly  overcrow'd ; 

And  now  the  Bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  8df-q>plause.  ' 

XCVI. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  Hwas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  breads 
Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides;  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assemUy  (he  was  pleased  to  dread) 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 

To  name  his  works— he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

Wat  Tyler — ^Rhymes  on  Blenheim — Waterloo, 

XCVII. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  aU  kings  whatever; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 
Aloud^  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  antyacobin — 
Had  tum'd  his  coat — and  would  have  turned  his  skin. 
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XCVIII. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory;  he  had  call'd 

Reviewing*  ^'  the  ungentle  craft/*  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  cridc  as  ere  crawl'd*-^ 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  bad  been  maul'd : 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose. 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 

He  had  written  Wesley's  life :— here,  turning  round 
To  Sathan,  "  Sir,  Tm  ready  to  write  yomrs, 

^^  In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

^'  With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

"  The  pious  piu'chaser;  and  there's  no  ground 
'^  For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

^^  So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents, 

^^  That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  sunts.'' 

C. 

Sathan  boVd,  and  was  silent    ^'  Well,  if  you, 

^^  With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
*^  My  offer;  what  says  Michael  ?  There  are  few 

"  Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
"  Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

*^  As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
"  Like  your  own  trumpet ;  by  the  way,  my  own 
^^  Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

•  See  "  Dfc  of  H.  Kiike  White." 
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• 

^^  But  talkiDg  about  trumpet^  here's  my  Vision ! 

*'  Now  you  shall  judge^  all  people;  yes^  you  shall 
^^  Judge  with  my  judgment!  and  by  my  decision 

<'  Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fidl  I 
''  I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

<<  Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hdl,  and  all, 
*^  Like  King  Alfonso !  ^    When  I  thus  see  double, 
^^  I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble/' 

cn. 

He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS.;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints. 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 

Had  vanished,  with  variety  of  scents^ 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
like  lightning,  off  from  his  "  melodious  twang/'f 

cm- 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 
The  angels  i^topp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 

*  Ring  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  said,  that  ^  had  he 
been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would  have  spared  the  Maker 
some  absurdities." 

t  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared  ^'  with  a 
cuiious  perfume  and  a  melodious  twang;''  or  see  the  Antiquary,  Vol.  I. 
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The  devils  ran  howling^  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled^  gibbermg,  fdr  their  own  dominions — 
(For  'tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwellj 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions  j) 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump— but  lo! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge^  he  could  not  blow! 

CIV. 

Saint  Peter,  who  bat  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys. 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock'd  the  Poet  down; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 

Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate^s  final  wreath,  whene'er 

Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 


CV, 

He  first  sunk  to  the  bottom— like  bis  works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  sur&ce— like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd,  like  corks*, 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  el^ 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  he  lurks,  "* 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shel^ 

In  Ml  nfwa  den,  to  scrawl  some  <^  life*'  or  ^^  Vision,'^ 

As  Wellbom  says—"  the  devil  tmm'd  precisian/' 

*4  drowned  bodyliei  nt  the  body  till  rptteo ;  it  thenfloatSi  asmoitpegple 
know. 
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As  Ibr  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusioo 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  showed  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown : 

All  I  saw  ferUier  in  the  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipped  into  heaven  for  one; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practi^g  the  hundredth  psalm. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  «  MY 
GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW/' 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

MY  DEAB  ROBERTS, 

As  a  believer  in  the  Church  of  England«-to  say 
nothing  of  the  State — I  have  been  an  occasional  reader,  and 
great  admirer  of,  though  not  a  subscriber  to,  your  Review, 
which  is  rather  expensive.   But  I  do  not  know  that  any  part 
of  its  contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh 
article  of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance. 
You  have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accu- 
sation of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in 
the  public  mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation 
as  a  barrister  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which, 
I  regret  to  hear,  is  not 'so  extensive  as  the  ''  purity  (as  you 
well  observe)  of  its,"  8cc.  &c.  and  the  present  taste  for  pro- 
priety, would  induce  us  to  expect.    The  charge  itself  is  of  a 
solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms 
of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief  little 
short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your  degrees. 
It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man,  from  its 
frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  from  its  occa- 
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sional  truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from  its  moral 
impossibility.  You  are  charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one 
octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next,  yiz. 
209th  and  210th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  *'  pestilent  poem/' 
Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of,  certain  momes,  to  eulogize  the  un- 
known author,  who  by  this  account  must  be  known  to  you,  if 
to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature,  so  seriously 
made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting ;  and  it  is  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and  /  believe 
that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of  which  I  wish 
that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  thip- nefa- 
rious de«criptioa  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  so- 
feauuty  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
Terse  (as  Coui^aellor  Phillips  would  say)  what  is  to  become 
of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not  less  vera- 
ciouA  prose  of  our  critical  journals?  what  is  to  become  of 
the  reviews  ?  And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well 
to  sound  the  alann.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be 
one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian  listen^ 
f*  I  love  a  row,"  and  you  seem  justly  determined  to  make 
one* 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
mig^t  have  been  in  jest;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  "  breaks  no  bones ;"  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author^ 
end  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  your 
own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
British  Review,  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear  Robert9i 
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jet  1  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  t  case  of  &tich  vitfd  im- 
|»ortance^  it  hod  assunied  the  more  substantial  shape  of  an 
affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take  these  ob« 
serradonB  of  mine  in  good  part ;  they  are  written  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own  editorial  integrity* 
I  hare  always  admired  you;  and  not  knowing  any  shape 
fdiioh  friendship  and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable 
snd  uaeftil  than  that  of  good  adrice^  I  shall  continue  my 
Inenbrations^  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitory  hint  as 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue,  in  case 
yon  should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused  of 
taking  them.  By  the  way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the 
poem,  except  that  it  is  "  flagitious.'^  This  is  apity-^you  should 
have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing  so, 
you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignant  might 
entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  asseveration  which 
has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say,  no  bookseller  ''  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
"  the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves 
"  by  selling  it.'*  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know 
that  those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the 
disgrace  is  more  with  the  purchasers ;  and  some  such,  doubt-^ 
less,  there  are,  for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  selling  (as 
you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review)  wiAout 
buying.  You  then  add,  "  what  can  the  critic  say?"  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know;  at  present  he  says  very  little,  and  that 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  tlien  comes,  ^'  for  praise,  as  fkr 
"  as  regards  the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited; 
'*  for  condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all.** 
H'ow,  my  dear  good  Roberts,  I  feel  for  you  and  for  your  repu- 
tation ;  my  heart  bleeds  for  both ;  and  I  do  ask  you,  whethei* 
or  not  such  language  does  not  come  positively  under  the 
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description  of  "  the  puff  collusive/'  for  which  see  Sheridan's 
fiupce  of  "  The  Critic"  (by  the  way,  a  little  more  facetious 
than  your  own  farce  under  the  same  title)  towards  the  close 
of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron ; 
but  you  feel  yourself  "  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B/s 
"  composition."  Why  did  you  ever  suppose  that  it  was  ?  I 
approve  of  your  indignation — I  applaud  it — I  feel  as  angry  as 
you  can ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  when  you  say  that  "  no  misdemeanour,  not  even 
''  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemous 
**  poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  laboured  im- 
**  piety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a  light  as  the  ac-* 
**  oeptance  of  a  present  by  the  editor  of  a  review,  as  the 
**  condition  of  praising  an  author."  .  The  devil  it  doesn't !— • 
Think  a  little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch.  In  point  of 
Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it  were  surely  less 
criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abuse  a  fellow  creature 
for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  comparative  in- 
nocence of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  confronted  with  an 
editor's  **  acceptance  of  a  present,"  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  as  an  editor  you  say  very  well,  but  as  a  Christian  barris- 
ter, I  would  not  recommend  you  to  transplant  this. sentence 
into  a  brief. 

And  yet  you  say,  "  the  miserable  man  (for  miserable  he  is, 
"  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid") — But  here  I 
must  -pause  again,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis.  We  have  heard  of  people  of  "  little  soul,!'  or  of 
"  no  soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  "  the  misery  of  having 
"  a. soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid;"  a  misery  under  which 
you  are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparently 
of  some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you  penned 
this  pretty  piec^  of  eloquence. 
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'  But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sup* 
peeing  him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  **  with  all  gentlemanly 
'*  haste/'  8ic.  8cc.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a  foreign 
eoontry,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ;  so  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  La  the  mean  tine, 
peihaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of  more  haste  than 
gentility;  but  "  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed.'' 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberta, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  expli- 
citly worded : 

"I  bribed  my  GrandmoAer's  Reriew^  the  British." 

.  I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  S.  the  poet,  who  expressed 
himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that  you  had 
never  reviewed  his  epic  poem,  nor  any  of  his  six  tragedies, 
of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the  pit,  and  in  all 
the  rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the  principal  actors, 
prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  S.  being 
in  a  GX)mer  of  the  room  perusing  the  proof  sheets  of  sotne 
new  poems  on  Italy  (I  wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make 
the  tea  a  little  stronger)  the  male  part  of  the  conversazione 
were  at  liberty  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  poem  and 
passage  in  question,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  the  "  British  Critic;" 
others,  that  by  the  expression,  "my  Grandmother*B Review," 
it  was  intimated  that "  my  grandmother"  was  not  the  reader 
of  the  review,  but  actually  the  writer ;  thereby  insinuating, 
my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as 
people  often  say,  "  Jeffrey's  Review,"  "  Gifford's  Review," 
in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly;  so  "  my  Grandmother^s 
"  Review"  and  Roberts's  might  be  also  synonimous.  Now, 
whatever  colour  this  insinuation  might  derive  from  the  cir- 
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eastttanoe  of  your  wearing  a  govm,  as  well  as  from  your 
tame  of  life^  your  general  style>  and  various  passagea  of  your 
writings/-^I  will  take  upon  myaelf  to  exculpate  you  from  idi 
Mspioion  of  the  kind,  and  assert^  without  calling  Mrs4  Ro*» 
berta  ili  lesttmony,  that  if  ever  you  should  be  choaen  Pope# 
y*ou  will  pass  through  all  the  previous  ceremonies  with  urn 
much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since  the  parturition  of  Joan«  la 
is  very  unfair  to  judge  of  sex  from  writings,  particularly 
from  those  of  the  British  Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  he 
deceived ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact^  that  many  of  tile  besi 
articles  in  your  journal,  which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran 
female,  were  actually  written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this 
day  there  are  people  who  could  never  find  out  th«  difference. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  more  immediate  question* 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron'should 
be  tile  autiior,  not  only  because>  as  a  British  peer,  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  have  re« 
eourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasoiui 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state^  In  the  first  place,  his  lord*» 
ship  has  no  grandmother.  Now  the  author^-and  we  may 
believe  him  in  tiiis — doth  expressly  state  that  the  "  British'^ 
is  his  "  Grandmother's  Review ;''  and  if,  as  I  think  I  havo 
Astinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figurative  allusion  to 
your  supposed  intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear  firiend,  it 
follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such  an 
elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  cah  the  more  readily  credit 
this,  having  a  sexi^enary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused  you 
constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over  the  leading 
article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and  wem 
broken  against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of  flfteea 
years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since;  so 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her;  and  this  is 
in  feet  the  way  in  which  I  became  acquainted  witii  the  sub- 
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ject  of  my  presait  letter,  and  thus  detemimed  to  becoote 
your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B/s  destiny  leemt  in  flome  sort 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  'vi^  became  the  author  of  all 
unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  tha 
author  of  the  "  Vampire/'  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusakm/' 
"  To  the  Dead  Sea/'  of  "  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse/'  of 
odes  to  "  La  Valette/'  to  **  Saint  Helena/'  to  tlie  **  Land  of 
the  Gaul/'  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now  he  turned  out  to  hare 
written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say^  he  knows 
in  what  a  spirit  of,  &c.  you  criticise^— Are  you  sure  he  knows 
all  this?  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear  aunti 
They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man;  and  I  would  not 
be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  he  has  read  or 
of  whut  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  had  been  the 
serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers  in 
that  coin;  I  thought  it  was  rather  in  their  own,  to  judge 
from  some  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though  he 
may  not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjectture 
that  his  reriewer's  bill  is  not  so  k>ng  as  his  tailor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  7  I  don't 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid  i  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
diould  hare  been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and 
the  unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his 
money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again :  it 
can't  be  much»  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  tlM 
enrcnlation  of  the  journal;  and  you  are  toomodeat  to  mteyour 
praise  beyond  its  real  worth. — ^Don't  be  angry,—!  knowyott 
#on't,*— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy ;  for  on 
the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  dependnpon  it  your  abuse  in 
worth,  not  its  own  weight,— ^that's  a  feather,<^but  ^ynir  weight 
in  gold^    So  dotit  spare  it :  if  h^  has  bargained  for  that, 
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give  it  handsomely^  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him  a 
friendly  office. 

But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  possibility;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore»  I  cannot  believe  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  would 
receive  a  bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever;  and  still  less 
can  I  believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an 
offer.    You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a 
clever  fellow;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen 
into  the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous 
wag,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving 
him  the  trouble  of  making  you   ridiculous.    The  fact   is, 
that  the  solemnity  of  your  .eleventh  article  does  make  you 
look  a  little  more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in  all 
probability,  and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good ;  for  if  any 
body  believed  before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will  believe 
still,  and  you  will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your  ne- 
gative, than  the  learned  Partridge  found  it  to  demonstrate 
his  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  readers  of 
almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you 
magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you)  *'  stating,  with  the 
*^  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forgery  of  a  ground- 
**  less  fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  litde  less  "  in 
"  King  Cambyses'  vein")  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  perhaps 
to  laugh  at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently 
making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being 
angry;  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too;  but  you  should  not  have 
shown  it  so  outrageously.  Your  solemn  **  f/*  somebody  per- 
"  Bonating  the  Editor  of  the,"  8cc.  8ic.  "  has  received  from 
"  Lord  B.  or  from  any  other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley 
Incledon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the  tavern 
to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning 
^-"  If  a  maun,  or  om/  maun,  or  ony  other  maun,"  &c.  &c.; 
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you  have  both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But. why 
should  you  think  any  body  would  personate  you?  Nobody 
/  would  dream  of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your  composi- 
r  tions^  and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  your  conversa* 
tion.  But  I  have  been  inoculated  with  a  little  of  your  pro* 
liidty.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  somebody  haf 
tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  you  have  done  for  him  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  I 
cannot  find  out  (can  you?)  I  have  nothing  to  say;  my  busi- 
ness is  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second 
thoughts,  be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  intention  of  this 
letter,  however  far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of 
the  sincere  good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with 
which  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

Most  truly  yours, 

WORTLEY  CLUTTKRBUCK* 

LUtleFid&igUm. 


P.S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your  last 
words,  "  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction/'  Now,  as  all 
forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this 
tautological?  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more  strongly 
with  '*  forgery  ;*'  only  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of  England 
sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment,  besides 
sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some  meaning 
upon  the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal  criticism. 
Good  bye— once  more  yours  truly, 

W.C. 
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P.  &.  2nd«»— Is  it  tme  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  losses  of 
the  review  l*^t  is  Tery  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  great  sui 
e3ipenoe*-J^ray  pardon  my  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time 
from  the  bar,  and  from  your  clients,  who  I  hear  are  about  the 
same  number  with  the  readers  of  your  joumaL  Twice  xaoce 
youm, 

W.  C. 
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At  tfaa  time  when  Florence  was  diyided  into  the  two  fierce 
parties  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  th«e  was  great  hostility 
httweeo  two  femilies  of  the  name  of  Bardi  and  Bn(mdel« 
oumtt.  It  was  seldom  that  lore  took  plaoe  between  indivif 
ioals  of  houses  so  divided;  but,  whm  it  did,  it  was  propor^ 
tbnatdy  vdiement*  eithtf  because  the  indiyiduals  themsfilrea 
wsre  T^ement  in  all  their  passions,  or  because  love,  &lling 
apon  two  gentle  hearts,  made  them  the  more  pity  and  loTe 
ime  ani^er,  to  find  themselyes  in  so  unnatural  a  situation. 
Of  this  latter  kind  was  an  afieotion  that  took  plaee  ber 
twema  young  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Bardi»  oalled  Dianom 
d'AmmgOi  and  a  youth  of  the  other  family,  whose  name  was 
Ippolito,  The  girl  was  ^bout  fifteen,  and  in  the  lull  flower 
of  her  beauty  and  sweetness.  Ippolito  was  about  three  years 
eUor,  and  looked  two  or  three  more,  on  account  of  a  certain 
gnmty  and  deep  regard  in  the  upper  part  of  bis  fece.  Yon 
mi^  know  by  his  lips  that  he  could  love  well,  and  by  his 
eyta  that  he  could  keep  the  secret.  There  was  a  likeness, 
u  sometimes  happens,  between  Ibe  two  lovers;  and  perhaps 
this  was  no  mean  help  to  their  passion ;  for  as  we  find  painters 
eftea  giving  their  own  fiices  to  their  heroes,  so  the  more  ex« 

*  13m  greandwoifc  of  tlus  stofy  is  in  a  late  Italiui  publication  oalM  the 
^orvDtine  Obserrer,  dtscriptiTe  of  the  old  boildiagt  aad  other  ctrcamsta&oei 
«f  local  inteit^t  in  the  capital  of  Tqacany, 
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cusable  vanity  of  lovers  delights  to  find  that  resemblance  in 
one  another,  which  Plato  said  was  only  the  divorced  half  of 
the  original  human  being  rushing  into  communion  with  the 
other. 

Be  this  as  it  may  (and  lovers  in  those  times  were  not 
ignorant  of  such  speculations)  it  needed  but  one  sight  of 
Dianora  d* Amerigo  to  make  Ippolito  fall  violently  in  love 
with  her.  It  was  in  church  on  a  great  holiday.  In  the  South 
the  church  has  ever  been  the  place  where  people  fall  in  love. 
It  is  there  that  the  young  of  both  sexes  oftenest  find  them- 
selves in  each  other's,  company.  There  the  voluptuous  that 
cannot  fix  their  thoughts  upon  heaven  find  congenial  objects, 
more  earthly,  to  win  their  attention;  and  there,  the  most 
innocent  and  devotional  spirits,  voluptuous  also  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  and  not  knowing  how.  to  vent  the  gmtefiil 
pleasure  of  their  hearts,  discover  their  tendency  to  repose  on 
beings  that  can  shew  themselves  visibly  sensible  to  their  joy. 
The  paintings,  the  perfumes,  the  music,  the  kind  crucifix, 
the  mixture  of  aspiration  and  earthly  ceremony,  the  dnq>eries; 
the  white  vestments  of  young  and  old,  the  boys'  voices,  the 
giant  candles,  typical  of  the  seraphic  ministrants  about 
God's  altar,  the  meeting  of  all  ages  and  classes,  the  echoings 
of  the  aisles,  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  pillars  and  vaulted 
roofs,  the  very  struggle  of  daylight  at  the. lofty  windows,  as 
if  earth  were  at  once  present  and  not  present,— ^1  have  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  boundaries  of  this  world  and  the 
next,  and  to.  set  the  heart  floating  in  that  delicious  mix- 
ture of  elevation  and  humility,  which  is  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  whatever  can  preserve  to  it  something  like  its 
sensations,  and  save  it  from  the  hardness  and  definite  folly 
of  ordinary  Hfe.  It  was  in  a  church  that  Boccaccio,  not 
merely  the  voluptuous  Boccaccio,  who  is  but  half-known  by 
the  half-witted,  but  Boccaccio,  the  future  painterof  the  Falcon 
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and  the  Pot  of  Basil,  first  saw  the  beaatiful  face  of  his 
Kammetta.  In  a  church,  Petrarch  felt  the  sweet  shadow  fall 
on  him  that  darkened  his  life  for  twenty  years  after.  And 
the  fond  gratitude  of  the  local  historian  for  a  tale  of  true 
loye,  has  left  it  on  record,  that  it  was  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  on  the  great  day  of  Pardon,  which 
falls  on  the  13th  of  January,  that  Ippolito  de'  Buondehnonte 
became  enamoured  of  Dianora  d'Amerigo.  [How  delicious 
it  is  to  repeat  these  beautiftil  Italian  names,  when  they  are 
not  merely  names.  We  find  ourselves  almost  unconsciously 
writing  them  in  a  better  hand  than  the  rest;  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  printer,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  lingering  upon 
the  sound.] 

When  the  people  were  about  to  leave  church,  Ippolito,  in 
taming  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance,  lost  sight  of  his  unknown 
beauty.  He  made  haste  to  plant  himself  at  the  door,  telling 
his  companion  that  he  should  like  to  see  the  ladies  come 
out;  for  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  which  lady.  When 
he  saw  Dianora  appear,  he  changed  colour,  and  saw  nothing 
else.  Yet  though  he  beheld,  and  beheld  her  distinctly,  so 
as  to  carry  away  every  feature  in  his  heart,  it  seemed  to  him 
afterwards  that  he  had  seen  her  only  as  in  a  dream.  She  glided 
by  him  like  a  thing  of  heaven,  drawing  her  veil  over  her 
head.  As  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  speak  of  her,  he 
had  still  less  the  courage  to  ask  her  name ;  but  he  was  saved 
the  trouble.  "  God  and  St.  John  bless  her  beautiful  face !'' 
cried  a  be^ar  at  the  door;  '*  she  always  gives  double  of  any 
"  one  else." — "  Curse  her!"  muttered  Ippolito's  acquaint- 
ance ;  "  she  is  one  of  the  Bardi."  The  ear  of  the  lover  heard 
both  these  exclamations,  and  they  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion. Being  a  lover  of  books  and  poetry,  and  intimate  with 
the  most  liberal  of  the  two  parties,  such  as  Dante  Alighieri 
(afterwards-  so  famous)  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Ippolito, 
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tl^piigh  a  waqa  partisan  himaelff  and  ix^plicated  in  a  fie|!C8 
i^npOKpt^r  that  had  lately  taken  place  between  soine  persQi^ 
QQ  horseback,  had  been  saved  frpm  the  wprst  feelingcf  atr 
tendant  on  pplitioal  hostility;  and  they  now  appeared  to  hin^ 
pdiQus,  He  had  no  thought,  it  is  true,  of  foi^ying  one  of 
the  old  3ardi,  who  )^ad  cut  his  father  down  from  his  horse  { 
l>at  l^e  would  now  haye  sentenced  the  whole  party  to  a  inildev 
banis)(ment  than  before;  and  to  cur^e  a  femat^  belonging  tq 
it,  and  tl)^  female  Dianora ! — k^  differed  with  the  st^pi4 
fellow  that  had  done  it  whenever  they  poiet  afterwards* 

It  was  a  heavy  reflection  to  Ippolito  to  think  that  he  cqnl^ 
not  see  his  mistress  in  her  own  house.  She  had  a  father  an4 
mother  living  as  well  as  himself,  and  was  surroimded  with 
relations.  It  was  a  heavier  still  that  |ie  knew  not  how  to 
make  her  sensible  of  his  passion ;  and  the  heaviest  of  all,  that 
bei?ig  so  lovely,  she  would  certainly  be  carried  off  by  another 
husband.  What  was  he  to  do  1  He  had  no  excuse  for  writing 
to  her;  and  as  to  serenading  her  under  her  window,  unless  he 
meant  to  call  all  the  ne.ighboyrs  to  witness  his  temerity  and 
lose  his  life  at  once  in  that  brawling  age,  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  waa  obliged  to  content  himself  with  watch- 
ing, as  well  as  he  could,  the  windows  of  her  abode,  following 
her  about  whenever  he  saw  her  leave  it,  and  with  pardonable 
vanity  trying  to  catch  her  attention  by  some  little  action  that 
should  give  her  a  good  thought  of  the  stranger;  such  as  aii- 
ticipating  her  in  giving  alms  to  a  beggar.  We  must  even 
record,  that  on  one  occasion  he  contrived  to  stumble  against 
p.  dog  and  tread  on  his  toes,  in  order  that  he  might  ostenta*- 
tiously  help  the  poor  beast  out  of  the  way.  But  his  day  of 
delight  was  church-day.  Not  a  fast,  not  a  feast  did  be  miss ; 
yiot  a  Sunday,  nor  a  saints'-day.  "  The  devotion  of  that  young 
'*  gentleman,"  said  an  old  widowJady,  her  aunt,  who  was  in 
thQ  Ivabit  of  accpmpanying  Diaporai  *'  ii^  indeed  edifying; 
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"  and  yet  he  is  a  mighty  pretty  youths  and  might  waste  his 
*'  time  in  sins  and  vanities  with  the  gayest  of  them/'    And 
the  old  widow  lady  sighed,  doubtless  out  of  a  tender  pity  for 
ihe  gmy*     Her  recommendation  of  IppoUto  to  her  Qieee's 
notice  would  have  been  little  applauded  by  her  family;  but, 
to  my  the  truth,  she  was  not  responsible*     His  mancntivres 
and  coojitant  presence  had  already  gained  0ianora's  atten* 
tion^  and,  with  all  the  unaffected  instinct  of  an  Italian,  she 
was  not  long  in  suspecting  who  it  w^s  that  attracted  his 
devotions,  and  in  wishing  very  heartily  that  they  might  con*- 
tinae.     She  longed  to  learn  who  he  was,  but  felt  the  same 
want  of  ooumge  aa  he  himself  had  experienced-    "  Did  you 
**  observe,*'  said  the  aunt,  one  day  after  leaving   church, 
'*  how  the  poor  boy  blushed,  because  he  did  but  catch  my 
"iye?   Truly,  such  modesty  is  very  rare/'    "  Dear  aunt," 
replied  Dianora,  with  a  mixture  of  real  and  affected  archness, 
of  pleasure  and  of  gratitude,  '*  I  thought  you  never  wished 
"  me  to  notice  the  faces  of  young  men."   "  Not  of  young  men, 
I  **  niece,''  returned  the  aunt,  gravely;  "  not  of  persons  of 
**  twenty *eight,   or  thirty   or   so,  nor   indeed  of  youths  in 
"  general,  however  young;  but  then  tiiis  youth  is  very  dif- 
'*  ferent;  and  the  most  innocent  of  us  may  look,  once  in  a 
**  way  or  so,  at  so  very  modest  and  respectful  a  young  gen- 
"  tleman*   I  say  respectful,  because  when  I  gave  bim  a  sliglit 
**  curtesy  of  acknowledgment,  or  bo,  for  making  way  for  me 
'^  in  the  aisle,  he  bowed  to  me  with  so  solenm  and  thankful 
*'  an  air  as  if  the  favour  had  come  from  me,  which  was  ex- 
**  tremely  polite ;  and  if  he  is  very  handsome,  poor  boy,  how 
'^  can  he  help  that?    Saints  have  been  handsome  in  their 
**  days,  aye,  and  young,  or  their  pictures  are  not  at  all  like, 
'*  which  iu  impossible ;  and  I  am  i^ure  St,  Dominic  himself  at 
'*  iu  the  wajc-work,  God  forgive  me  I  hardly  looks  sweeter  b*  she 
"  bumbler  at  the  Madonna  a^id  Cbild|  ikm  he  did  at  joeen  two 
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"  you,  as  we  went  by."  "  Dear  aunt,"  rejoined  Dianora,  **  I 
'*  did  not  mean  to  reproach  you;  I'm  sure;  but,  sweet  aunt, 
*'  we  do  not  know  him,  you  know ;  and  you  know—"  **  Know," 
cried  the  old  lady,  "  Tm  sure  I  know  him  as  well -as  if  he 
"  were  my  own  aunt's  son,  which  might  not  be  impossible, 
"  though  she  is  a  little  younger  than  myself;  and  if  he  were 
"  my  own,  I  should  not  be  ashamed."  "  And  who  then," 
inquired  Dianora,  scarcely  articulating  her  words,  **  who 
"  then  is  he?"  "  Who?"  said  the  aunt;  "  why  the  most 
"  edifying  young  gentleman  in  all  Florence,  that's  who 
**  he  is ;  and  it  does  not  signify  what  he  is  else,  mani- 
'^  festly  being  a  gentleman  as  he  is,  and  one  of  the  noblest, 
*'  I  warrant;  and  I  wish  you  may  have  no  worse  husband, 
*'  child,  when  you  come  to  marry,  though  there  is  time 
"  enough  to  think  of  that.  Young  ladies,  now-a-days,  are 
"  always  for  knowing  who  every  body  is,  who  he  is,  and 
*'  what  he  is,  and  whether  he  is  this  person  or  that  person, 
"  and  is  of  the  Grand  Prior's  side,  or  the  Archbishop's  side, 
"  and  what  not;  and  all  this  before  they  will  allow  him  to  be 
"  even  handsome,  which,  I  am  sure,  was  not  so  in  my  youngest 
"  days.  It  is  all  right  and  proper,  if  matrimony  is  concerned, 
"  or  they  are  in  danger  of  marrying  below  their  condition,  or 
"  a  profane  person,  or  one  that's  hideous,  or  a  heretic;  but 
*'  to  admire  an  evident  young  saint,  and  one  that  never  misses 
"  chuFch,  Sunday  or  saints-day,  or  any  day  for  aught  that  I 
*'  see,  is  a  thing  that,  if  any  thing,  shews  we  may  hope  for 
"  the  company  of  young  saints  hereafter;  and  if  so  very  edi- 
"  fying  a  young  gentleman  is  also  respectful  to  the  ladies, 
"  was  not  the  blessed  St.  Francis  himself  of  his  opinion 
"  in  that  matter?  And  did  not  the  seraphical  St.  Teresa 
"  admire  him  the  more  for  it?  And  does  not  St.  Paul,  in  his 
•'  very  epistles,  send  his  best  respects  to  the  ladies  Tryphcena 
*'  and  Tryphosa?    And  was  there  ever  woman  in  the  New 
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*'  Teatament  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  if  we  jmay  say 
'^  women. of  such  blessed  femalee)  was  there  ever  woman,  I 
''  say,  in  the  New  Testament,  not  even  excepting  Madonna 
'*  Magdalen  who  had  been  possessed  with  seven  devils  (which 
''  is  not  so  many  by.  half  as  some  ladies  I  could  mention)  nor 
"  Madonna, .  the  other  poor  lady,  whom  the  unforgiving 
"  hypocrites  wanted  to  stone''  (and  here  the  good  old  lady 
wept,  out  of  a  mixture  of  devotion  and  gratitude)  **  was 
"  there  one  of  all  these  women,  or  any  other,  whom  pur 
"  Blessed  Lord  himself"  (and  here  the  tears  came  into  the 
gentle  eyes  of  Dianora)  "  did  not  treat  with  all  that  sweet- 
''  ness,  and  kindness,  and  tenderness,  and  brotherly  love, 
"  which  like  all  his  other  actions,  and  as  the  seraphical  Fa- 
'*  ther  Antonio  said  the  other  day  in  the  pulpit,  proved  him 
**  to  be  not  only  from  heaven,  but  the  truest  of  all  nobles  on 
"  earth,  and  a  natural  gentleman  bom?" 

We  know  not  how  many  more  reasons  the  good  old  lady 
would  have  given, .  why  all  the  feelings  of  poor  Dianora's 
heart,  not  excepting  her  very  religion,  which  w^s  truly,  one 
of  them,  should  induce  her  to  encourage  her  affection  for 
Ippolito.  By  the  end  of  this  sentence  they  had  anrived  at 
their  home,  and  the  poor  youth  returned  to  his.  We  say 
•'  poor"  of  both  the  lovers,  for  by  this  time  they  had  both 
beconie  sufficiently  .enamoured  to  render  tb^ir  cheeks  the 
paler  for  discovering  their  respective  families,  which  Dianora 
had  now.  done  as  well  as  Ippolito. 

A  circumstance  on  the  Sunday  following  had  nearly  dis* 
covered  them,,  not  only  to  one  another,  but  to,  all  the  world. 
Dianora  had  latterly  never  dared  to  steal  a  look  at  Ippolito, 
for  fear  of  seeing  his  eyes  upon  her;  and  Ippolito,  who  was 
less  certain  of  her  regard  for  him  than  herself,  imagined  that 
he  had  somehow  offended  her.  A  few  Sundays  before  she 
had  sent  him.home.  bounding  for  joy.    There  had  been  two 
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{»tee66  e&iptjr  where  he  was  kneeling,  one  near  hiaii  Mid  th« 
other  n  Utde  fkrther  off.    T^e  aunt  and  the  niece^  who  otattff 
in  after  him^  and  found  thetnselres  at  the  spot  where  he  was; 
were  p^lexed  which  of  the  two  places  to  ohnsej  when  it 
aeeined  to  Ippolito^  that  by  a  little  moyement  of  her  arm^ 
Dianora  decided  for  the  one  nearest  him.    He  had  also  an- 
9 Aer  delight.    The  old  lady,  in  the  course  of  the  aenrioe,' 
Ittrtied  to  her  niece,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  sing  aaa 
Mttal.    Dianora  bowed  her  headj  tind  in  a  xninate  or  two  mP- 
terwaids,  Ippolito  heard  the  sweetest  roice  hi  the  world,  low 
indeed,  almost  to  a  whisper^  but  audible  to  him/  He  thought 
it  trembled  (  and  he  trembled  also.   It  seen^  to  thrill  withiii 
Us  spirit,  in  the  same  nijumer  that  the  oi^an  thrills  through 
the  body.    No  such  symptom  of  preference  ooonrred  after- 
wards. Hie  ladies  did  not  ootne  so  near  him^  wfaaterer  painft 
he  took  to  occupy  so  much  room  before  they  eanw  iA,  tmd: 
then  make  room  when  they  appeared*  Howeter,  he  was  self- 
satisfied  as  well  as  ingenioua  enough  in  his  reasonings  oft 
tile  subj^ot,  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  behairiour,  till 
it  lasted  week  after  week^  and  till  he  never  again  fo^und 
Dianora  looking  even  towards  the  quarter  in  which  he  sat  a 
for  it  is  our  duty  to  oonites,  that  if  the  lovers  were  two  of 
the  devoutest  of  the  congregation^  which  is  ceitaiii>  ftey 
Were  apt  nlso,  at  intervals^  to  be  the  least  att^tire;  and» 
Ibn&eni^ore^  that  they  would  each  pretend  to  look  towards 
places  at  a  little  distance  from  the  desired  objeet>  in  order 
that  they  might  take  in,  with  the  sidelong  power  of  the  eye, 
the  presence  and  look  of  one  another.    But  for  some  ^mm 
Dianora  had  ceased  even  to  do  this;  and  though  Ippolito 
gaied  on  her  the  more  steadfieustly,  and  saw  that  she  was 
paler  than  before^  he  began  to  persuade  himsdf  that  it  was 
not  on  his  account.    At  lengthy  a  sort  of  desperation  urged 
hitt  to  get  He^er  to  her^  if  sh^  would  not  condescend  to 
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come  nearliimeelf;  and,  on  the  Sunday  in  qnesHon,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  or  how  he  saw,  feit,  or  breathed,  he 
knelt  right  down  beside  her.  There  was  a  pilkr  next  him, 
which  luckily  kept  him  somewhat  in  the  ^hade;  and,  for  n 
moment,  he  leaned  his  foreheatl  a^inst  the  cold  marble; 
which  revived  him*  Dianom  did  not  know  he  was  by  her. 
She  did  not  ainEj;  nor  did  the  aant  ask  her*  She  kept  ones 
ttaaltered  posture,  looking  tipon  her  mass-book,  and  he 
thought  she  did  this  on  purpose-  Ippolito,  who  had  become 
weak  with  his  late  struggles  of  mind,  felt  almost  suffocated 
with  his  sensations.  He  was  kneeling  side  by  side  with  her; 
her  idea,  her  presence^  her  very  drapery^  Which  was  all  that 
he  dared  to  feel  himself  in  contact  with,  the  consciousness 
of  kneeling  with  her  in  the  presence  of  htm  whom  tender 
heirtB  implore  for  pity  on  their  infirmities,  all  rendered  him 
intensely  sensible  of  his  situation*  By  a  strong  effort,  he 
endeaToured  to  turn  his  self-pity  into  a  feeling  entirely  reli- 
pmni  but  when  he  put  his  hands  together,  he  felt  the  tears 
ready  to  ^sh  away  eo  irrepreasibly,  that  he  did  not  dare  ft, 
A I  last  the  aunt,  who  had  in  fact  looked  about  for  him,  re* 
cogniied  him  with  some  surprise,  and  more  pleasure.  She 
bad  be^un  to  suspect  his  secret;  and  tliough  she  knew  who 
he  was,  and  that  the  two  &milies  were  at  variance,  yet  ti 
great  deal  of  good  nature,  a  sympathy  with  pleasures  of 
which  no  woman  had  tasted  more,  and  some  considerable 
disputea  she  had  lately  with  another  old  lady,  her  kinswo- 
vmn^  on  the  aubject  of  politics,  determined  her  upon  at  least 
giving  the  two  lovers  that  sort  of  encouragement,  which 
arises  not  so  much  from  any  decided  object  We  have  in  view, 
as  from  a  certain  vague  sense  of  benevolence,  mixed  with  a 
lacking  wish  to  have  our  own  way-  Accordingly,  the  well- 
meaning  old  widow-lady,  without  much  consideration,  and 
loud  enough  for  Ippolito  to  hear,  whispered  her  Uiece  to 
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^'  let  the  gentleman  next  her  read  in  her  book,  as  he  seemed 
**  to  have  forgotten  to  bring  his  own/'  Dianora,  without 
lifting  her  ejes^  and  never  suspecting  who  it  was,  moved 
her  book  sideways,  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head, 
for  the  gentleman  to  take  it.  He  did  so.  He  held  it  with 
her.  He  could  not  hinder  his  hand  from  shaking;  but 
Dianora's  reflections  were  so  occupied  upon  one  whom  she 
little  thought  so  near  her,  that  she  did  not  perceive  it  At 
length  the  book  tottered  so  in  his  hand,  that  she  could  not 
but  notice  it.  She  turned  to  see  if  the  gen^eman  was  ill ; 
and  instantly  looked  back  again.  She  felt  that  she  hei?»elf 
was  too  weak  to  look  at  him,  and  whispering  to  her  aunt, 
"  I  am  very  unwell,"  the  ladies  rose  and  made  their  viray 
out  of  the  church.  As  soon  as  she  felt  the  fresh' air  she 
&inted,  and  was  carried  home ;  and  it  happened,  at  the  4mme 
moment,  ^that  Ippolito,  unable  to  keep  his  feelings  to  him-, 
self,  leaned  upon  the  m^ble  pillar  at  which  he  was  kneeling, 
and  groaned  alqud.  He  fancied  she  had  left  him  in  disdain. 
Luckily  for  him,  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  was  not  unknown 
in  a  place  where  penitents  would  sometimes  be  overpowered^ 
by  a  sense  of  their  crimes;  and  though  Ippolito  was  recog-, 
nized  by  some,  they  concluded  he  had  not  been  the  innocent 
person  they  supposed.  They  made  up  their  minds  in  future^ 
that  his  retired  and  bookish  habits,  and  his  late  evident  suf- 
fering, were  alike  the  result  of  some  dark  offence;  and  among 
these  persons,  the  acquaintance  who  had  cursed  Dianoia 
when  he  first  beheld  her,  was  glad  to  be  one ;  for  without 
knowing  his  passion  for  her,  much  less  her  return  of  it,  which 
was  more  than  the  poor  youth  knew  himself,  he  envied  him^ 
for  his  accomplishments  and  popularity. 

Ippolito  dragged  himself  home,  and  after  endeavouring  to 
move  about  for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  get  as  fisur  as  Dianora*s 
abode,-*-ran  fittjempt  Ij^  gave  up  for  fear  of  being  um^le  to 
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come  away  &gain><— *was  fairly  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed. 
What  a  mixture  of  delight»  with  sorrow,  would  he  have  felt, 
had  he  known  that  his  mistress  was  almost  in  as  bad  a  state ! 
The  poor  auni«  who  soon  discovered  her  niece's  secret,  now 
fomid  herself  in  a  dreadful  dilenuna;  and  the  worst  of  it  was^ 
that  being  on  the  female  side  of  the  love,  and  told  by  Dianora 
that  it  would  be  the  death  of  ber  if  she  disclosed  it  to  **  km" 
or  any  body  connected  with  him,  or,  indeed,  any  body  at  all« 
she  did  not  know,  what  steps  to  take.  However,  as  she  believed 
that  at  least  death  might  possibly  ensue  if  the  dear  young 
people  were  not  assured  of  each  other's  love,  and  certaialy 
did  not  believe  in  any  .such  mortality  as  her  niece  spoke  o^ 
she  was  about  to  itiake  her  first  election  out  of  twp  or  three- 
measures  whic^  she  was  resolved  upon  taking,  when,  luckily 
&r  the  salvation  of  Bianora's  feelings,  she  was  surprise^!  by> 
a  visit  from  the  person,  whom  of  all  persons  in  the  world  she 
wished  to  see> — IppoUto's  mother.  ; 

The  two  ladies  soon  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and 
separated  wiUi  coBofort  for  their  respective  patients.  We  need 
not  wait  to  describe  how  a  mother  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
her  son's  wishes;  nor < will  it  be  necessary  to  relate  how  de- 
lighted the  two  lovers  were  to  hear  of  one  another,  and  po  be 
assured  of  each  other's  love.  But  Ippolito's  illness  npw  put 
on  a  new  aspect;  for  the  certainty  of  his  being  welcome  to. 
Dianora,  and  the  easiness  with  which  he  saw  his  mother  give 
way  to  his  inclinations,  made  him  impatient  for  an  interview.: 
Dianora  was  afraid  of  encountering  him  as  usual  in  publip;* 
and  he  never  ceased  urging  his  mother,  till  she  ccmsented  tO: 
advise  with  Dianora's  aunt  upon  what  was  to  be  doue.  In-, 
deed,  with  the  usual  weakness  of  those,  who  take  any  steps, 
however  likely  to  produce  future  trouble,  rather  than  continue 
a  present  uneasiness,  she  herself  thought  it  high  time  to;do 
something  for  the  poor  boy;  for  the  house  began  to  remark 
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Oft  too  ttldW«    At  d!ie  tM^  he  Woild  ita>rt  up  to  iM!rf<mh  tib«i 
faost  trivial  offi(ie  of  t^dlitencfsli,  tte  if  he  w^re  going  to  Mo^  «b 
eoiiflagratidii ;  at  aftdth^^r^  the  Whole  ^m^d  mighl  ffiove  befbro 
him  without  Ms  netiiiiagi    He  wonlt^  ft<m  lea^  m  his  hMie> 
ati  if  the  enemy  were  at  tiie  cSty^gttte^;  and  neitt  da3r>  wheff 
geiilg  to  meant  iti  atop  oh  a  aildden,  with  the  reiiia  in  him 
hattde,  md  Ml  a  mUsing.    "  What  is  tlMf  BoMltet  with  the* 
'f  boy?''  eind  his  father,  whb  Was  impaiieiit  at  seeiti^  hitn  ad 
Utile  hu»  dwn  master;  ''  has  he  sicUn  a  hok  of  jewels?"  foir 
dctiMbckly  had  spread  a  report  that  he  gauged,  afid  it  Wa» 
obeerired  that  he  nerer  had  any  mcmey  in  his  pocket    IW 
tmtii  is,  he  gav%  it  all  away  to  ^e  ofajeets  ef  Dituiera'i^ 
beid%v  pai^ulatly  to  the  man  who  blessed  her  ai  the  ehurek^ 
dobr.    One  day  his  father,  who  loted  a  bitter  joke,  made  % 
ye^  hufy,  who  sat  iient  him  at  diimei',  lay  het  hcfod  before 
him  instead  of  the  plate;  aiid  upen  being  asked  W^  he  di4 
^t  eat^  he  Was  very  near  taking  a  piece  df  it  fbr  a  moutii^. 
*^  Oh,  the  gtilant  yonAT'   cried  the  father^  and  Ippelko 
Mushed  np  t6  the  eyes^  whleh  wius  taken  as  a  proef  that  die 
irotty  Wis  well-ftmnded.    But  Ippolitb  thbiight  bf  DiAneiliV 
band,  h^  it  held  the  book  with  hint  when  he  kn^t  by  heh 
(tid^;  dnd,  after  a  little  pause,  he  turned  and  took  up  thlit  of 
the  ybkng  kdy,  and  begged  hei"  pitrdon  with  the  best  giMe 
in  the  World*    ''  He  has  the  air  of  a  prince,^  taught  hhl 
fatheTi  *'  if  he  would  but  behave  himself  like  other  youngs 
"  men.''.  l%e  young  lady  thought  he  had  the  air  6f  a  lot^; 
and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  oret,  his  motiier  put  on  her  yeil, 
and  went  1^  seek  a  diiitant  relation  called  Signora  Vetonicik. 

Signora  Veronica  was  in  a  singular  position  wi£h  regard  to' 
th^  two  families  of  Bardi  and  Buondehnonti.  She  happened 
to  be  related  at  neai'ly  equal  distances  to  them  both;  and  she* 
hiodly  knew  whether  to  be  prouder  of  the  donble  relationship. 
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dr  !iior€  aimoy<?tl  f^ntli  the  evil  countenaueea  they  shewed  heri 
it  rim  did  not  pay  great  attentioa  to  one  of  them,  and  no  atn 
iention  to  the  other.  The  pride  remained  uppermost,  as  it  is 
apt  to  do  I  and  she  haiarded  all  consequences  for  the  pleasure 
of  inriting  now  eome  of  the  youn^  de*  Bardi,  and  now  eome 
of  the  young  de*  Buondelmonti ;  hinting  to  them  when  they 
wait  away,  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  not  to  say  tliat 
they  hud  heard  any  thing  of  the  other  family's  visiting  her. 
The  young  people  were  not  sorry  to  keep  the  matter  aa  secret 
as  possible,  because  their  visits  to  GosBip  Veronica  were 
always  restrained  for  a  long  time,  if  anything  of  the  sort 
tmnspired ;  and  thns  a  spirit  of  concealment  and  intrigtie  was 
sown  in  their  young  minds,  which  might  have  turned  out 
woise  for  Ippolito  and  Dianora^  if  their  hearts  had  not  beeti 
aogood* 

But  her-e  was  a  situation  for  Gossip  Veronica!  Dianora's 
aunt  had  been  with  her  some  days,  hinting  that  some  thing 
eitmordinary,  but  as  she  hoped  not  unpleasant,  would  be 
proposed  to  the  good  Gossip,  which  for  her  part  had  her 
S^tuve  sanction ;  and  now  came  the  very  mother  of  the  young 
Buondelmonta  to  explain  to  her  what  this  intimation  was,  and 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  having  one  of  each  family  in 
her  house  at  the  Manie  time !  There  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  beatitude,  when  she  understood  that  Ippolito's  presence 
wa»  to  b©  kept  a  secret  from  all  her  visitors  that  day,  eJtcept 
Disjiora ;  but  she  was  reconciled  on  receiving  an  intimation 
that  in  future  the  two  ladies  would  have  no  objection  to 
her  inviting  whom  she  pleased  to  her  house,  arid  upon  re- 
ceiving a  jewel  from  each  of  them  as  a  pledge  of  their  esteem. 
Ai  to  keeping  the  main  secret,  it  was  necessary  for  all  parties. 

Gossip  Veronica,  for  a  person  in  her  rank  of  life,  was  rich, 
and  ha<t  a  pleasant  villa  at  Monticelli,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  city.    Thither^  on  a  holiday  in  September^  which  was 
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kept  with  great  hilarity  by.  the  peasants,  came  Dianora 
d'Amerigo  de'  Bardi,  attended  by  her  aunt  Madonna  Lucrezia, 
to  see,  as  her  mother  observed,  that  no  "  improper  persons", 
were  there  ;-r*suid  thither,  before  daylight,  let  in  by  Signora 
Veronica  herself,  at  the  hazard  of  her  reputation  and  of  the 
furious  jealousy  of  a  young  vinenlresser  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  loved  her  good  things  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
world  except  her  waiting-maid,  came  the  young  Ippolito 
B^ondelmonte  de'  Buondelmonti>  looking,  as  she  said,  like  the 
morning  star. 

The  moming*star  hugged  and  was  hugged  with  great  good- 
will by  the  kind  Gossip,  and  then  twinkled  with  impatience, 
from  a  comer  of  her  chamber  window  till  he  saw  Dianora. 
How  his  heart  beat  when,  he  beheld  her  coming  up  throv^ 
the  avenue!  Veronica  met  her  near  the  garden-gate^  and 
pointed  towards  the  window,  as  they  walked  along.  Ippolito 
fancied  she  spoke  of  him,  but  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
it,  for  Dianora  did  not  change  countenance,  nor  do  any  thing 
but  smile  good-naturedly  on  her  companion,  aqd  ask  her  ap- 
parently some  common  qviestion.  The  truth  was,  she  had  no 
suspicion  he  was  there;  though  the  Gossip,  with  much 
smirking  and  mystery,  said  she  had  a  little  present  there  for 
her,  and  such  as  her  lady-mother  approved.  Dianora,  whom, 
with  all  imaginable  respect  for  her,  the  Gossip  had  hitherto 
treated,  from  long  habit,  like  a  child,  thought  it  was  some 
trifle  or  other,  and  forgot  it  next  moment.  Every  step  which 
Ippolito  heard  on  the  stair-case  he  fancied  was  her's,  till  it 
passed  the  door,  and  never  did  morning  appear  to  him  at 
once  so  delicious  and  so  tiresome.  To  be  in  the  same  house 
with  her,  what  joy !  But  to  be  in  the  same  house  with .  her,, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  tell  her  his  love  directly,  and  ask  her  for 
her's,  and  fold  her  into  his  very  soul,  what  impatience  and: 
misery !   Two  or  three  times  there  was  a  knock  of  some.  one. 
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to  be  let  in;  bat  it  was  only  the  Gossip,  come  to  infonn  him 
that  he  must  be  patient,  and  that  she  did  not  know  when 
Madonna  Lucrezia  would  please  to  bring  Dianora,  but  most 
likely  after  dinner,  when  the  visitors  retired  to  sleep  a  little. 
Of  all  impertinent  things,  dinner  appeared  to  him  the  most 
tiresome  and  unfit.  He  wondered  how  any  thinking  beings, 
who  might  take  a  cake  or  a  cup  of  wine  by  the  way,  and  then 
proceed  to  love  one  another,  could  sit  round  a  great  wooden 
table,  patiently  eating  of  this  and  that  nicety ;  and,  above  all, 
how  they  could  sit  still  afterwards  for  a  moment,  and  not  do 
any  thing  else  in  preference, — stand  on  their  heads,  or  toss 
the  dishes  out  of  window.  Then  the  Festival!  God  only 
knew  how  happy  the  peasantry  might  chuse  to  be,  and  how 
long  they  might  detain  Dianora  with  their  compliments^ 
dances,  and  songs.  Doubtless,  there  must  be  many  lovers 
among  .them;  and  how  they  could  bear  to  go  jigging  about 
in  this  gregarious  manner,  when  they  must  all  wish  to  be 
walking  two  by  two  in  the  green  lanes,  was  to  him  inexpli- 
cable. However,  Ippolito  was  very  sincere  in  his  gratitude 
to  Gossip  Veronica,  and  even  did  his  best  to  behave  hand- 
somely to  her  cake  and  wine;  aiid  afler  dinner  his  virtue  was 
rewarded. 

It  is  unniecessary  to  tell  the  reader,  that  he  must  not  judge 
of  other  times  and  countries  by  his  own.  The  real  fault  of 
those  times,  as  of  most  others,  lay,  not  in  people's  loves,  but 
their  hostilities;  and  if  both  were  managed  in  a  way  some«> 
what  different  from  our  own,  perhaps  neither  the  loves  were 
less  innocent,  nor  the  hostilities  more  ridiculous.  After  din* 
ner,  when  the  other  visitors  had  separated  here  and  there  to 
sleep,  Dianora,  accompanied  by  her  aunt  and  Veronica,  found 
herself,  to  her  great  astonishment,  in  the  same  room  with 
Ippolito ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  introduction  to  each 
other,  and  after  one  had  looked  this  way,  and  the  other  that. 
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md  fme  tid£W  up  »  book  i^id  laii)  U  d<^w?i  f^F^i  <^  \^ 
\mM^  m%  9f  tbe  window,  ^nd  eaqli  blutbedi  wd  e|i||er 
tomed  pale,  and  tjie  gentleman  adjusted  bis  collar,  and  Ae 
lady  b^  sleeve,  md  the  eld^  )adi^  bad  wbispered  ope  anot- 
ther  in  a  corner,  Dianora,  l^a  to  ber  astonisbment  thg« 
befiure,  was  1(^  ia  ^  room  witb  bim  akme,    3be  made  ^ 
flftoyemeoLt  as  if  to  follow  tbenif  but  Ippolito  said  sometbii^ 
abe  knew  not  wbat,  and  sbe  remained*    Sbe  wenl  to  tb^ 
window,^  looking  very  s^ious  and  pale,  and  not  daripg  t# 
S^anoe  towards  bbn*    He  intended  instantly  to  go  1^  batV 
and  wondered  n^t  had  beoome  of  bis  fierce  impatience  i 
but  the  very  delay  had  now  something  delicious  in  it.    Qb* 
the  happiness  of  those  moments!  oh,  tfie  sweet  morning^tim^ 
itf  those  feelings!  the  doubt  which  is  not  doubt,  and  the  hope 
which  is  but  the  coming  of  certainty!    Ob,,  recollections 
enough  to  fill  faded  eyes  with  tears  of  renoyation,  and  to 
ma|(e  us  forget  we  are  no  longer  young,  the  n(9xt  young  and 
innocent  beauty  we  behold !  Why  do  not  i|uob  hours  make 
us  as  inraiortal  as  they  are  divine?   Why  are  we  not  carried 
away,  literally,  into  some  place  where  tbey  can  last  for  eveiv 
leavmg  those  who  miss  us  to  say,  '^  they  were  eatable  of 
loving,  and  they  are  gone  to  heaven !"' 

Header,  But,  sir,  in  taking  these  heavenly  flights  of  yours, 
you  have  left  your  two  lovers. 

Author.  Surely,  madam,  I  need  not  inform  you  that  loveiv 
are  fond  of  being  left — at  least  to  themselves. 

Bender.  But,  sir,  they  are  Italians ;  and  I  did  not  think 
Italian  lovers  were  of  this  bashfiil  description,  I  imagined 
that  the  moment  your  two  Florentines  beheld  one  anotbeiv 
they  would  spring  into  each  others  arms,  sending  up  priea 
of  joy,  and--4md->*- 

jiuthar.  Tumbling  over  the  two  old  wconen  by  tbe  way* 
It  is  a  very  pretty  imaginaUon,  madam^  but  Italians  purtake 
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of  all  tbe  feeliogs  eommon  to  human  nature;  and  modesty  19 
really  «ot  coDiiued  to  the  English,  even  though  they  are  al^ 
wav&  ^ying  it  is. 

BModer*  But  1  was  not  speaking  of  modesty,  sir^  I  was  only 
^huLiri£f  to  a  sort  of,^ — what  shall  I  say — a  kind  of  irrepressi- 
ble energy,  tltut  whicli  in  the  Italian  character  ts  called  vio- 
lence, 

JulhQr*  I  meant  nothing  personal,  madam,  believe  me,  in 
iBitig  the  word  niodeety.  You  ai'e  too  charitable,  and  have 
too  great  a  regard  for  niy  lovers,  1  was  not  speaking  myself 
of  modesty  in  any  particular  sense,  but  of  mode&ty  in  gene^ 
nil ;  and  all  uations,  not  excepting  our  beloved  and  some- 
what dictatorial  countrymen,  have  their  modesties  and  im- 
moifesties  too,  from  which  perhaps  their  example  might 
in§truct  one  another*  Willi  regartl  to  the  violence  you  &peak 
0^  and  which  is  energy  sometimes^  and  the  weakest  of  weak- 
umim  at  others^  aceording  to  ttie  character  which  exhibits 
it,  and  tbe  occasion  that  calls  it  forth^  the  Italians,  who  live 
in  an  ardent  climate,  have  undoubtedly  shewn  more  of  it 
than  most  people;  hut  it  is  only  where  tljeir  individual  cha- 
racter is  most  irrcgulaiv  and  education  and  laws  at  their 
worst.  In  general  it  is  nolliiiig  but  pine  self-will,  and  be- 
lt»np  to  the  two  extrenics  of  the  community — the  mu§t 
powerful  whose  passions  have  been  indulged,  and  the  poorest 
whose  passions  have  never  been  instructed.  True  energy 
manifests  itsclt^  not  in  violence,  hut  in  strength  and  iuten- 
silyi  and  intensity  is  by  its  nature  discerning,  and  not  to  he 
turpaseed  in  quietness,  where  quietness  is  becoming.  Besides, 
ia  tlie  age  we  are  writing  of,  there  ^vas  as  much  reflnement 
ill  love  mutters  with  some,  as  there  was  outrage  and  bruta- 
lity with  others.  All  the  faculties  of  liumaaity,  bad  and  good^ 
amy  be  said  to  have  been  mukiiig  their  way  at  that  period^ 
a«tl  trying  for  the  mastery  \  and  if  on  the  one  hand  vve  are 
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presented  with  horrible  spectacles  of  lust^  tyranny^  and  re- 
venge; on  the  other 'we  find  philosophy  and  even  divinity 
refining  upon  the  passion  of  love,  and  emulating  the  most 
beautiful  subtleties  of  Plato  in  rendering  it  a  thing  angelical. 
'  Reader.  You  have  convinced  me,  sir ;  pray  let  us  proceed. 
'  Author.  Your  xiSy  madam,  is  flattering;  I  fiincy  we  are 
beholding  the  two  lovers  in  company.  We  are  like  Dbn 
Cleofiis  and  his  ghostly  fiiend,  in  the  Devil  on  Two  Sticks, 
when  they  saw  into  the  people's  houses ;  I,  of  course,  the 
devil;  and  you  the  young  student,  only  feminine — Donna 
Cleofiisia,  studying  humanity. 

Reader.  Well,  sir,  as  you  please ;  only  let  us  pit>ceed. 

Author.  Madam,  your  sentiments  are  engaging  to  the  last 
degree;  so  I  proceed  with  pleasure. 

We  left  our  two  lovers,  madam,  standmg  in  Signora  Vero- 
nica's bed-chamber,  one  at  the  window,  the  other  at  a  little 
distance.  They  remained  in  this  situation  about  the  same 
space  of  time  in  which  we  have  been  talking.  Oh!  how 
impossible  it  is  to  present  to  ourselves  two  grave  and  happy 
lovers  trembling  with  the  approach  of  tlieir  mutual  confes- 
sions, and  not  feel  a  graver  and  happier  sensation  than  levity 
resume  its  place  in  one's  thoughts  I 

Ippolito  went  up  to  Dianora.  She  was  still  looking  out 
of  the  window,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  but  conscious  of  nothing  outside  the  room.  She 
had  a  light  green  and  gold  net  on  her  head,  which  enclosed 
her  luxuriant  hair  without  violence,  and  seemed  as  if  it  took 
it  up  that  he  might  admire  the  white  neck  underneath/  She 
felt  his  breath  upon  it ;  and  beginning  to  expect  that  his  lips 
would  follow,  ndsed  her  hands  to  her  head,  as  if  the  net  re- 
quired adjusting.  This  movement,  while  it  disconcerted  him, 
presented  her  waist  in  a  point  of  view  so  impossible  not  to 
touch,  that  taking  it  gently  in  both  his  hands,  he  pressed  one 
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at  the  same  time  upon  her  heart,  and  md,  ^*  It  will  forgive 
me,  even  for  doing  this."    He  had  reason  to  say  so,  for  be 
felt  it  beat  against  his  fingers,  as  if  it  leaped.    Dianora, 
blushing  and  confused,  though  feeling  abundantly  happy, 
made  another  movement  with  her  bands  as  if  to  remove  his 
own,  but  he  only  detained  them  on  either  side.     ^^  Messer 
Ippolito/'  said  Dianora,  in  a  tone  as  if  to  remonstrate,  though 
suffering  herself  to  remain  a  prisoner,  '^  I  fear  you  must  think 
me" — "  No,  no,'*  interrupted  Ippolito,  "  you  can  fear  no- 
thing that  I  think,  or  that  I  do.    It  is  I  that  have  to  fear  your 
lovely  and  fearful  beauty,  which  has  been  ever  at  the  side,  of 
my  sick  bed,  and  I  thought  looked  angrily  upon  me — :upon 
me  alone  of  the  whole  world."    **  They  told  me  you  had  been 
ill,"  said  Dianora  in  a  very  gentle  tone,  ^^  and  my  aunt  per- 
haps knew  that  I — ^thought  that  I — ^Have  you  been  very  ill?" 
And  without  thinking,  she  drew  her  left  hand  from  under 
his,  and  placed  it  upon  it.    "  Very,"  answered  Ippolito ;  ^^  do 
not  I  look  so?"  and  saying  this,  he  raised  his  other  hand, 
and  venturing  to  put  it  round  to  the  left  side  of  her  little 
dimpled  chin,  turned  her  face  towards  him.    Dianora  did 
not  think  he  appeared  so  iU,  by  a  good  deal,  as  he  did  in  the 
church ;  but  there  was  enough  in  his  face,  ill  or  well,  to 
make  her  eyesight  swim  as  she  looked  at  him ;  and  the  next 
moment  her  head  was  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  lips  de- 
scended, welcome,  upon  hers. 

There  was  a  practice  in  those  times,  generated,  like  other 
involuntary  struggles  against  wrong,  by  the  absurdities  in 
authority,  of  resorting  to  marriages,  or  rather  plightings  of 
troth,  mfide  in  secret,  and  in  the  eye  of  heaven.  It  was  a 
custom  liable  to  great  abuse,  as  all  secrecies  are;  but  the 
harm  of  it,  as  usual,  fell  chiefly  on  the  poor,  or  where  the 
condition  of  the  parties  was  unequal.  Where  tlie  families 
were  powerful  and  on  an  equality,  the  hazard  of  violating  the 
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engagement  was^  for  obvious  reasons^  very  great^  Mud  seldoai 
encountered;  the  lovers  either  foregoing  their  clatnas  on  each 
other  upoa  better  acquaintance,  or  adliering  to  their  engage- 
ment the  closer  for  the  same  reason,  or  Iceeping  it  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  the  other's  repentance  for  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences.   The  troth  of  Ippolito  and  Dianora  was  indeed  a 
troth.    They  plighted  it  on  their  knees,  before  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Cliild,  in  Veronica's  bed-room,  and  over  a 
mass-book  which  lay  open  upon  a  chair.    Ippolito  then,  for 
the  pleasure  of  revenging  himself  of  the  pangs  he  suffered 
when  Dianora  knelt  with  him  before,  took  up  themass^book 
and  held  it  before  her,  as  she  had  held  it  before  him,  and 
looked  her  entreatiugly  in  the  foce;  and  Dianora  took  and 
held  it  with  him  as  before,  trembling  as  then,  but  with  a  per- 
fect pleasure ;  and  Ippolito  kissed  her  twice  and  thrice  out  of 
a  sweet  revenge. — [We  find  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  great  number  of  ands  on  these  occasions.    We  do  not 
'affect  it,  though  we  are  conscious  of  it.    It  is  partly,  we  be- 
lieve, owing  to  our  recollections  of  the  good  faith  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  old  romances,  and  partly  to  a  certain  sense  of 
luxury  and  continuance  which  these  and^  hdp  to  link  toge- 
ther.   It  is  the  fiiult  of  "  the  accursed  critical  spirit,"  which 
is  the  bane  of  these  times,  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  matter  at  all.    But  we  cannot  help  not  having 
been  bom  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  obliged  to  be  base 
and  reviewatary  like  the  rest.    To  affect  not  to  be  conscious 
of  the  critical  in  these  times,  would  itself  be  a  departure  from 
what  is  natural ;  but  we  notice  the  necessity  only  to  express 
our  hatred  of  it,  and  hereby  present  the  critics  (ourselves 
included,  as  for  as  we  belong  to  them)  with  our  hearty  dis- 
commendations.] 

The  thoughtless  old  ladies.  Donna  Lucrezia  and  the  other 
(for  old  age  is  not  always  the  most  considerate  thing  in  the 
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m>rld,  especially  the  old  age  of  one's  aunts  and  gossips)  had 
now  returned  into  the  room  where  they  left  the  two  lovers ; 
but  not  before  Dianora  had  consented  to  receive  her  bride- 
groom in  her  own  apartment  at  home,  that  same  night,  by 
means  of  that  other  old  good-natured  go-l\^tween,  yclept  a 
ladder  of  ropes.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent,  ac- 
cording to  laudable  custom,  in  joining  in  the  diversions  of 
the  peasantry.  They  sung,  they  danced,  they  eat  the  grapes 
that  hung  over  their  heads,  they  gave  and  took  jokes  and 
flowers,  they  flaunted  with  all  their  colours  in  the  sun,  they 
feasted  with  all  their  might  under  the  trees.  You  could  not 
say  which  looked  the  ripest  and  merriest,  the  fruit  or  thdr 
brown  faces.  In  Tuscany  they  have  had  from  time  imme- 
morial little  rustic  songs  or  stanzas  that  turn  upon  flowers. 
One  of  these,  innocently  addressed  to  Dianora  by  way  of 
&rewel],  put  her  much  out  of  countenance — ^^  Voi  siete  un 
bel  fione,''  sung  a  peasant  girl,  after  kissing  her  hand : — 

You  are  a  lovely  flower.    What  flower?   The  flower 

That  shuts  with  the  dark  hour : — 
Would  that  to  keep  you  awake  were  in  my  power! 

Ippolito  went  singing  it  all  the  way  home,  and  ran  up  against 
a  hundred  people. 

Ippolito  had  noticed  a  ladder  of  ropes  which  was  used  in 
his  fether's  house  for  some  domestic  purposes.  To  say  the 
truth,  it  was  an  old  servant,  and  had  formerly  been  much 
in  request  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  now  about  to  be 
turned  by  the  old  gentleman  himself.  He  was  indeed  a 
person  of  a  truly  orthodox  description,  having  been  much 
given  to  intrigue  in  his  younger  days,  being  consigned  over 
to  avarice  in  his  older,  and  exhibiting  great  submission  to 
every  thing  established,  always.  Accordingly,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  personage  equally  respectable  for  his  virtues,  as 
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important  from  his  rank  and  connexions ;  and  if  hundreds 
of  ladders  could  have  risen  up  in  judgment  against  him,  they 
would  only  have  been  considered  as  what  are  called  in  Eng- 
land ^^wild  oats;" — wild  ladders,  which  it  was  natural  for 
every  gentleman  to  plant. 

Ippolito's  character,  however,  being  more  principled,  his 
privileges  were  not  the  same ;  and  on  every  account  he  was 
obliged  to  take  great  care.  He  waited  with  impatience  till 
midnight,  and  then  letting  himself  out  of  his  window,  and 
taking  the  ropes  under  his  cloak,  made  the  best  of  las  way 
to  a  little  dark  lane  which  bordered  the  house  of  the  Bardi. 
One  ofthe  windows  of  Dianora's  chamber  looked  into  the 
lane,  the  others  into  the  garden.  The  house  stood  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  city.  Ippolito  listened  to  the  diminishing 
sound  of  the  guitars  and  revellers  in  the  distance,  and  Has 
proceeding  to  inform  Dianora  of  his  arrival  by  throw!  n,^  up 
some  pebbles,  when  he  heard  a  noise  coming.  It  was  some 
young  men  taking  a  circuit  of  the  more  solitary  streets,  to 
purify  them,  as  they  said,  from  sobriety.  Ippolito  slunk  into 
a  comer.  He  was  afraid,  as  the  sound  opened  upon  his  ears, 
that  they  would  turn  down  the  lane ;  but  the  hubbub  passed 
on.  He  stepped  forth  from  his  comer,  and  again  retreated. 
Two  young  men,  loiterers  behind  the  rest,  disputed  whether 
they  should  go  down  the  lane.  One,  who  seemed  intoxicated, 
swore  he  would  serenade  "  the  little  foe,"  as  he  called  her, 
if  it  was  only  to  vex  the  old  one,  and  ^^  bring  him  out  with 
his  cursed  long  sword."  '^  And  a  lecture  twice  as  long,"  said 
the  other.  "  Ah,  there  you  have  me,"  quoth  the  musician ; 
'*  his  sword  is — a  sword ;  but  his  lecture's  the  devil :  reaches 
the  other  side  of  the  river — ^never  stops  till  it  strikes  one 
sleepy.  But  I  must  serenade."  ^*  No,  no,"  returned  his 
friend ;  ^^  remember  what  the  Grand  Prior  said,  and  don't  let 
us  commit  ourselves  in  a  petty  brawl.    We'll  have  it  out  of 
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their  hearts  some  day."  Ippolito  shuddered  to  bear  siich 
words^  even  from  one  of  his  own  party.  ^  Don't  tell  me/' 
sud  the  pertinacious  drunken  man ;  '^  I  remember  what  the 
Grand  Prior  said.  He  said,  I  must  serenade;  no,  he  didn't 
say  I  must  serenade — ^but  /  say  it ;  the  Grand  Prior  said, 
says  he, — ^I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday — ^he  said — ^gen- 
tlemen^  said  he,  there  are  three  good  things  in  the  world, 
love,  music,  and  fighting;  and  then  he  said  a  cursed  num« 
ber  of  other  things  by  no  means  good ;  and  all  to  prove,  phi- 
losophically, you  rogue,  that  love  was  good,  and  music  was 
good,  and  fighting  was  good,  philosophically,  and  in  a  cursed 
number  of  paragraphs.  So  I  must  serenade.''  **  False  logic, 
Vanni,"  cried  the  other;  ^^  so  come  along,  or  we  shall  have 
the  enemy  upon  us  in  a  heap,  for  I  hear  another  party  com- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  they  are  none  of  ours."  '*  Good  again," 
said  the  musician,  ^Move  and  fighting,  my  boy,  and  music; 
80  I'll  have  my  song  before  they  come  up."  And  the  fellow 
began  roaring  out  one  of  the  most  indecent  songs  he  could 
think  o^  which  made  our  lover  ready  to  start  forth  and  dash 
the  guitar  in  his  fiu;e;  but  he  repressed  himself.  In  a  mi- 
nute he  heard  the  other  party  come  up.  A  clashing  of  swords 
ensued,  and  to  his  great  relief  the  drunkard  and  his  cx>mpa- 
nion  were  driven  on.  In  a  minute  or  two  all  was  silent. 
Ippolito  gave  the  signal — ^it  was  acknowledged;  the  rope 
was  fixed ;  and  the  lover  was  about  to  ascend,  when  he  was 
startled  with  a  strange  diminutive  face,  smiling  at  him  over 
a  light.  His  next  sensation  was  to  smile  at  the  state  of  his 
own  nerv^es;  for  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before,  that  he 
was  regretting  he  could  not  put  out  a  lantern  that  stood 
burning  under  a  little  image  of  the  Virgin.  He  crossed  him- 
self, offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  his  true  love,  and 
again  proceeded  to  mount  the  ladder.  Just  as  his  hand 
reached  the  window,  he  thought  he  heard  other  steps.    He 
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looked  down  towards  the  street.  Two  figures  evidently  stood 
at  the  comer  of  the  lane.  He  would  have  concluded  them 
to  be  the  two  men  retmned,  but  for  their  profound  silence. 
At  last  one  of  them  said  out  loud,  ^'  I  am  certain  I  saw  a 
shadow  of  somebody  by  the  lantern,  and  now  you  find  we 
have  not  come  back  for  nothing.  Who's  there?''  added  he, 
coming  at  the  same  time  down  the  lane  with  his  companion. 
Ippolito  descended  rapidly,  intending  to  hide  his  face  as  much 
as  possible  in  his  hood  and  escape  by  dint  of  fighting,  but 
his  foot  slipped  in  the  ropes,  and  he  was  at  the  same  instant 
seized  by  the  strangers.  The  instinct  of  a  lover,  who  above 
all  things  in  the  world  cared  for  his  mistress's  reputation, 
supplied  our  hero  with  an  artifice  as  quick  as  lightning. 
"  They  are  all  safe,"  said  he,  affecting  to  tremble  with  a  co- 
wardly terror,  "I  have  not  touched  one  of  them."  "One 
of  what?"  said  the  others;  "what  are  all  safe?"  "The 
jewels,"  replied  Ippolito ;  "  let  me  go  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
it  shall  be  my  last  offence,  as  it  was  my  first.  Besides,  I 
meant  to  restore  them."  "  Restore  them !"  cried  the  first 
spokesman ;  "  a  pretty  jest  truly.  This  must  be  some  gen- 
tleman gambler  by  his  fine  would-be  conscience ;  and  by 
this  light  we  will  see  who  he  is,  if  it  is  only  for  your  sake, 
Filippo,  eh?"  For  his  companion  was  a  pretty  notorious 
gambler  himself,  and  Ippolito  had  kept  cringing  in  the  dark. 
"  Curse  it,"  sdd  Filippo,  "  never  mind  the  fellow ;  he  is  not 
worth  our  while  in  these  stirring  times,  though  I  warrant  he 
has  cheated  me  often  enough."  To  say  the  truth,  Messer 
Filippo  was  not  a  little  afraid  the  thief  would  turn  out  to  be 
some  inexperienced  desperado,  whom  he  had  cheated  him- 
self, and  perhaps  driven  to  this  very  crime ;  but  his  compa- 
nion was  resolute,  and  Ippolito  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid 
his  fiite,  came  forward  into  the  light.  "  By  all  the  saints  in 
the  calendar,"  exclaimed  the  enemy,  "  a  Buondehnonte  I  and 
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DO  ImtL  Boonddmonte  than  the  worthy  and  very  magnificent 
Messer  Ippolito  Buondelmonte  I  Messer  Ippolito,  I  kiss  your 
fauids ;  I  am  very  much  your  humble  servant  and  thief-taker. 
By  my  fidth,  this  will  be  fine  news  for  to-morrow/' 

To-morrow  was  indeed  a  heavy  day  to  all  the  Buondel- 
maa&y  and  as  merry  a  one  to  all  the  Bardi^  excq>t  poOr 
Diaaora.    She  knew  not  what  had  prevented  Ippolito  firom 
fiaidiing  his  ascent  up  the  ladder ;  some  interruption  it  must 
hire  been;  but  of  \diat  natmre  she  could  not  determine^  nor 
why  be  had  not  resumed  his  endeavours.    It  could  have  been 
BOtbing  common.  Was  he  known  ?    Was  she  known  ?  Was 
it  aU  known  ?  And  the  poor  girl  tormented  herself  with  a 
dHrasand -fears.    Madonna  Lucrezia  hastened  to  her  the  first 
tiling  in  the  morning,  with  a  fall,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count Ippolito  de'  Buondelmonti  had  been  seized,  in  coming 
down  a  rope-ladder  from  one  of  the  front  windows  of  the 
banse,  with  a  great  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  box  of 
jewels  in  the  other.    Dianora  saw  the  whole  truth  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  from  excess  of  sorrow,  gratitude,  and  love,  fiunted 
away.    Madonna  Lucrezia  guessed  the  truth  too,  but  was 
almost  afnud  to  confess  it  to  her  own  mind,  much  more  to 
speak  of  it  aloud }  and  had  not  the  news,  and  the  bustle,  and 
ber  niece's  fainting,  fiimidied  her  with  something  to  do,  she 
eooid  have  fiunted  herself  very  heartily,  out  of  pure  conster-* 
nation.    Gossip  Veronica  was  in  a  worse  condition  when  the 
MW8  reached  her;  and  Ippolito's  mother,  who  guessed  but 
too  truly  as  well  as  the  others,  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
^rtiidi  joining  with  the  natural  weakness  of  her  constitution, 
tiurew  her  into  a  stupor,  and  prevented  her  firom  attending 
to  any  dii^g.    The  next  step  of  Madonna  Lucrezia,  afiter 
teeing  Dianora  out  of  her  fainting  fit,  and  giving  the  house- 
hold to  understand  that  the  story  of  the  robber  had  alarmed 
ber,  was  to  go  to  Gossip  Veronica  and  concert  measures  oi 
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concealment.  The  two  women  wept  very  sincerely  for  tlie 
poor  youth,  and  admired  his  heroism  in  saving  his  mistress's 
honour ;  but  with  all  their  good-nature,  they  agreed  that  he 
was  quite  in  the  right,  and  that  it  would  be  but  just  to  his 
magnanimity,  and  to  their  poor  dear  Dianon^  to  keep  the 
secret  as  closely.  Madonna  Lucrezia  then  returned  home, 
to  be  near  Dianora,  and  help  to  baffle  enquiry;  while  Gossip 
Veronica  kept  close  in  doors,  too  ill  to  see  visitors,  and  alter- 
nately praying  to  the  saint  her  namesake,  and  taking  reason- 
able draughts  of  Montepulciano. 

In  those  days  there  were  too  many  wild  young  mai  of 
desperate  fortunes  to  render  Ippolito's  confession  improba- 
ble. Besides,  he  had  been  observed  of  late  to  be  always 
/without  money;  reports  of  his  being  addicted  to  gambling 
had  arisen ;  and  his  &ther  was  avaricious.  Lastly,  his  groan- 
ing in  the  church  was  remembered,  under  pretence  of  pity ; 
and  the  magistrate  (who  was  of  the  hostile  party)  concluded, 
with  much  sorrow,  that  he  must  have  more  sins  to  answer 
for  than  they  knew  of,  which  in  so  young  a  man  was  deplora- 
ble. The  old  gentleman  had  too  much  reason  to  know,  that 
in  elder  persons  it  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable. 

Ippolito,  with  a  grief  of  hemrt  which  only  served  to  con- 
firm the  bye-standers  in  their  sense  of  his  guilt,  waited  in 
expectation  of  his  sentence.  He  thought  it  would  be  banish- 
ment, and  WBS  casting  in  his  mind  how  he  could  hope  some 
day  or  other  to  get  a  sight  of  his  mistress,  when  the  word 
Death  fell  on  him  like  a  thuuderbolt.  The  origin  of  a  sen- 
tence so  severe  was  but  too  plain  to  every  body;  but  the  Bardi 
were  uppermost  that  day;  and  the  city,  exhausted  by  some 
late  party  excesses,  had  but  too  much  need  of  repose.  Still 
it  was  thought  a  dangerous  trial  of  the  public  pulse.  The 
pity  felt  for  the  tender  age  of  Ippolito  was  increased  by  the 
anguish  which  he  foimd  himself  unable  to  repress.    ^^  Good 
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^*  God !''  cried  he,  ^^  must  I  die  so  young  ?  And  must  I  never 
'^  se^-^must  I  neyer  see  the  light  again,  and  Florence,  and 
^  my  dear  friends  ?"  And  he  fell  into  almost  abject  intreatles 
to  be  spared;  for  he  thought  of  Diauora.  But  the  bye- 
standcrs  fimcted  that  he  was  merely  afraid  of  death;  and  by 
the  help  of  suggestions  from  the  Bardi  partisans,  their  pity 
idmost  turned  into  contempt.  He  prostrated  himself  at  the 
magisitrate's  feet;  he  kissed  his  knees;  he  disgusted  his  own 
iadier;  till  finding  every  thing  against  him,  and  smitten  at 
once  with  a  sense  of  his  cowardly  appearance  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  his  mistress's  honour  inviolable,  he  de- 
dared  his  readiness  to  die  like  a  man,  and  at  the  sam'e  time 
stood  wringing  his  hands,  and  weeping  like  an  in&nt.  He 
was  sentenced  to  die  next  day. 

The  day  came.  The  hour  came.  The  Standard  of  Jus- 
tice was  hoisted  before  the  door  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
trumplst  blew  through  the  city,  announcing  the  death  of  a 
criminal.  Dianora,  to  whom  the  news  had  been  gradually 
broken,  heard  it  in  her  chamber,  and  would  have  burst  forth 
and  proclaimed  the  secret  but  for  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who 
spoke  of  her  fether,  and  mother,  and  all  the  Bardi,  and  the 
inutility  of  attempting  to  save  one  of  the  opposite  faction, 
and  the  dreadful  consequences  to  every  body  if  the  secret 
were  betrayed.  Dianora  heard  little  about  every  body;  but 
the  habit  of  respecting  her  &ther  and  mother,  and  dreading 
their  reproaches,  kept  her,  moment  after  moment,  from  doing 
anything  but  listen  and  look  pale;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
procession  began  moving  towards  the  scaffold. 

Tppolito  issued  forth  from  the  prison,  looking  more  like  a 
young  martyr  than  a  criminal.  He  was  now  perfectly  qiuet, 
and  a  sort  of  unnatural  glow  had  risen  into  his  cheeks,  the  re- 
sult of  the  enthusiasm  and  conscious  self-sacrifice  into  which 
he  had  worthed  himself  during  the  night.     He  had  only 
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prayed^  as  a  last  fevour,  that  he  might  be  taken  throu^  the 
street  in  which  the  house  of  the  Bardi  stood;  for  he  had 
lived,  he  said,  as  every  body  knew,  in  great  hostility  with 
that  fiimily,  and  he  now  felt  none  any  longer,  and  wished 
to  bless  the  house  as  he  passed  it.  The  magistrate,  for  mwe 
reasons  than  one,  had  no  objection;  the  old  confessor,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  said  that  the  dear  boy  would  still  be  an 
honour  to  his  family,  as  surely  as  he  would  be  a  saint  in 
heaven;  and  the  procession  moved  on.  The  main  feeling  of 
the  crowd,  as  usual,  was  that  of  curiosity,  but  there  were  few, 
indeed,  in  whom  it  was  not  mixed  with  pity;  and  many 
females  found  the  sight  so  intolerable,  that  they  were  seen 
coming  away  down  the  streets,  weeping  bitterly,  and  unable 
to  answer  the  questions  of  those  they  met. 

The  procession  now  began  to  pass  the  house  of  the  Bardi. 
Ippolito's  face,  for  an  instant,  turned  of  a  chalky  ^itraess^ 
and  then  resumed  its  coloiu*.  His  lips  trembled,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  and  thinking  his  mistress  might  possibly  be 
at  the  window,  taking  a  last  look  of  the  lover  that  died  for 
her^  he  bowed  his  head  gentiy,  at  tiie  same  time  forcing  a 
smile,  which  glittered  through  his  watery  eyes.  At  that 
instant  the  trumpet  blew  its  dreary  blast  for  the  second  time. 
Dianora  had  already  risen  on  her  couch,  listening,  and  asking 
what  noise  it  was  that  approached.  Her  aunt  endeavoured 
to  quiet  her  with  her  excuses;  but  this  last  noise  aroused 
her  beyond  controul;  and  tiie  good  old  lady,  forgetting  her- 
self in  the  condition  of  the  two  lovers,  no  long^  attempted 
to  stop  her,  *^  Go,"  said  she,  "  in  God's  name,  my  child, 
"  and  Heaven  be  with  you." 

Dianora,  her  hsdr  streaming,  her  eye  without  a  tear,  her 
cheek  on  fire,  burst,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  kindred,  into 
the  room  where  they  were  all  standing.  She  tore  them  aside 
fit>m  one  of  the  windows  with  a  preternatural  strengdi,  and, 
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strelchiDg  fotth  her  head  and  hands,  like  one  inspired,  cried 
out)  ^'  Stop!  stop!  it  is  my  Ippolito!  my  husband!''  And, 
so  saying,  she  actually  made  a  movement  as  if  she  would 
have  stepped  to  him  out  of  the  window;  for  every  thing  but 
his  image  fiided  from  her  eyes.  A  movement  of  confusion 
took  place  among  the  multitude.  Ippolito  stood  rapt  on  the 
sudden,  trembling,  weefMng,  and  stretching  his  hands  towards 
the  iraidow,  as  if  praying  to  his  guardian  angel.  The  kins- 
men would  have  prevented  her  from  doing  any  thing  further; 
bu^  as  if  all  the  gentleness  of  her  character  was  gone,  she 
broke  from  them  with  violence  and  contempt,  and  rushing 
down  stairs  into  the  street,  exckdmed,  in  a  frantic  manner, 
'^  People!  Dear  God!  Countrymen !  I  am  a  Bardi;  he  is  a 
^'  Buondelmonte;  he  loved  me;  and  that  is  the  whole  crime!" 
and,  at  these  last  words,  they  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms. 

The  populace  now  broke  through  all  restraint.  They 
stopped  the  procession ;  they  bore  Ippolito  back  again  to  the 
seat  of  the  magistracy,  carrying  Dianora  with  him;  they 
described  in  a  peremptory  manner  the  mistake ;  they  sent  for 
the  heads  of  the  two  houses ;  they  made  them  swear  a  treaty 
of  peace,  amity,  and  unity;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
lover  had  been  on  the  road  to  his  death,  he  set  out  upon  it 
again,  the  acknowledged  bridegroom  of  the  beautiful  creature 
by  his  side. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  given  to  a 
whole  city.  The  women  who  had  retreated  in  anguish,  came 
back  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Every  body  plucked  all  the  myr- 
tles they  could  find,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  made 
the  former  procession,  and  who  now  formed  a  singular  one 
for  a  bridal;  but  all  the  young  women  fell  in  with  their  white 
veils;  and  instead  of  the  funeral  dirge,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
was  chaunted.    The  very  excess  of  their  sensations  enabled 
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the  two  lovers  to  hold  up.  Ippolito's  cheeks,  which  seemed 
to  have  &llea  away  in  one  mght,  appeared  to  have  plumped 
out  again  faster;  and  if  he  was  now  pale  instead  of  high 
coloured,  the  paleness  of  Dianora  had  given  way  to  radiant 
blushes  which  made  up  for  it.  He  looked,  as  he  ou^t, — 
like  the  person  saved;  she,  like  the  angelic  saviour. 

Thus  the  two  lovers  passed  on,  as  if  in  a  dream  tumultu- 
ous but  delightful.  Neither  of  them  looked  on  the  other; 
they  gazed  hither  and  thither  on  the  crowd,  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  blessings  that  poured  upon  them;  but  their  hands 
were  locked  fiist;  and  they  went  like  one  soul  in  a  divided 
body. 
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OR  A  NEW  PROPOSAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  RESPECTING  POETRY 
IN  ORDINARY. 


A  FRiBND  of  ours  the  other  day,  taking  up  the  miscella- 
neous poenos  of  Tasso,  read  the  title-page  into  English  as 
Mows: — ^^^The  Rhimes  of  the  Lord  Twisted  Yew,  Amorous, 
Bosky,  and  Maritime."*  The  Italians  exhibit  a  modesty 
worthy  of  imitation  in  calling  their  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
Rhimes.  Twisted  Yew  himself,  with  aU  his  genius,  has  put 
forth  an  abundance  of  these  terminating  blossoms,  without 
any  fruit  behind  them:  and  his  countrymen  of  the  present 
day  do  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  their  living  poetry  con- 
sists of  little  else.  The  French  have  a  game  at  verses,  called 
Rhymed  Ends  (Bouts  Rimees)  which  they  practise  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  are  aware  j  and  the  Englbh,  though 
they  are  a  more  poetical  people,  and  lay  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  less  vain  one,  practise  the  same  game  to  a  very  un- 
candid  extent,  without  so  much  as  allowing  that  the  title  is 
applicable  to  any  part  of  it. 

Yet  how  many  **  Poems"  are  there  among  all  these  nations, 
of  which  we  require  no  more  than  the  Rhymes,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  them?  You  know  what  the 
rogues  have  done,  by  the  ends  they  come  to.    For  instance, 

*  Rime  del  Signor  Torquato  Tasso,  Amorose^  Boschereccie,  Marittime,&c. 
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what  more  is  necessary  to  inform  us  of  all  which  the  follow- 
ing gentleman  has  for  sale^  than  the  bell  which  he  tinkles  at 
the  end  of  his  cry?  We  are  as  sure  of  him^  as  of  the  muf- 
fin-man. 

Grove,  Heart  Kiss 

Night,  Prove,  Blest 

Rove,  Impart,  Bliss 

Delight.  Love.  Rest. 

Was  there  ever  per-oration  more  eloquent?  Ever  a  series 
of  catastrophes  more  explanatory  of  their  previous  history? 
Did  any  Chinese  gentleman  ever  shew  the  amount  of  his 
breeding  and  accomplishments  more  completely,  by  the  nails 
which  he  carries  at  his  fingers'  ends? 

The  Italian  Rimatori  are  equally  comprehensive.  We  no 
sooner  see  the  majority  of  their  rhymes,  than  we  long  to 
save  the  modesty  of  their  general  pretensions  so  much  trou- 
ble in  making  out  their  case.  Their  cores  and  amores  are 
not  to  be  disputed.  Cursed  is  he  that  does  not  put  implicit 
reliance  upon  iheivfedeltct! — that  makes  inquisition  why  the 
possessor  piit  superbo  va.  They  may  take  the  oaths  and 
their  seat  at  once.    For  example — 

Ben  mio       ^  Fuggito 

Oh  Dio  Rapito 

Da  me  La  fe. 


And  ^ain — 


Amata 
Sdegnata 
Turbata 
Irata 
Furore 
Dolore 
Non  so. 
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Witb— 

OCido 
Dal  gielo 
Tradire 
.  Languire 
Morire 
Soffrire 
Noapu(y« 

Where  is  the  dull  and  inordinate  person  that  would  require 
these  rhymes  to  be  filled  up?  If  they  are  brief  as  the  love 
of  which  they  complain^  are  they  not  pregnant  in  conclusions, 
full  of  a  world  of  things  that  have  past,  infinitely  retrospec- 
tive, embracing,  and  enough?  If  not  ^'  vast,"  are  they  not 
"  voluminous?" 

It  is  doubtless  an  instinct  of  this  kind  that  has  made  so 
many  modem  Italian  poets  intersperse  their  lyrics  with  those 
fi«quent  single  words,  which  are  at  once  line  and  rhyme,  and 
which  some  of  our  countrymen  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
naturalize  in  the  English  opera.  Not  that  they  want  the 
same  pregnancy  in  our  language,  but  because  they  are  neither 
80  abundant  nor  so  musical;  and  besides,  there  is  something 
in  the  rest  of  our  verses,  however  common-place,  which 
seems  to  be  laughmg  at  the  incursion  o#  these  vivacious 
strangars,  as  if  it  were  a  hop  suddenly  got  up,  and  unseasona- 
bly. We  do  not  naturally  take  to  any  thing  so  abrupt  and 
ssitatory. 

This  objection  however  does  not  apply  to  the  proposal  we 
are  about  to  make.  Our  rhymers  must  rhyme;  and  as  diere 
is  a  great  difference  between  single  words  thus  mingled  with 
longer  verses,  and  the  same  rhymes  in  their  proper  places, 
it  has  struck  us,  tiiat  a  world  of  time  and  paper*  might  be 
saved  to  the  ingenious  rimaiore,  whether  Italian  or  English, 
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by  foregoing  at  once  all  the  superfluous  part  of  his  verees; 
that  is  to  say^  all  the  rest  of  them;  and  confining  himsd^ 
entirely,  to  these  very  sufficing  terminations.  We  subjoin 
some  specimens  in  the  various  kinds  of  poetry;  and  inform 
the  intelligent  bookseller,  that  we  are  willing  to  treat  with 
him  for  any  quantity  at  a  penny  the  hundred;  which  con- 
sidering our  characters,  and  how  much  more  is  obtained  by 
the  Laureate,  and  divers  other  tinkling  old  gentlemen  about 
town,  we  trust  will  not  be  reckoned  presuming. 


A  PASTORAL. 

Dawn 

Each            Fair 

Me 

Ray 

Plains 

Spoke           Mine 

Too 

Heat 

Lawn 

Beech           Hair 

Free 

Play 

Swains.. 

Yoke.           Divine. 

Woo. 

Sweet. 

Tune 

Fields            Shades 

Adieu 

FareweU 

Lays 

Bowers         Darts 

Flocks 

Cows 

Moon 

Yields           Maids 

Renew 

DeU 

Gaze. 

Flowers.       Hearts. 

Rocks. 

Boughs. 

Here,  without  any  more  ado,  we  have  the  whole  history  of 
a  couple  of  successfiil  rural  lovers  comparing  notes.  They 
issue  forth  in  the  morning;  fidl  into  the  proper  place  and 
dialogue;  record  the  charms  and  kindness  of  their  respective 
mistresses;  do  justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  fields  and 
shades;  and  conclude  by  telling  their  flocks  to  wait  as  usual, 
while  they  renew  their  addresses  under  yonder  boughs. 
How  easily  is  all  this  gathered  fcom  the  rhymes!  and  how 
worse  than  useless  would  it  be  in  two  persons,  who  have 
such  interesting  avocations,  to  waste  their  precious  time  and 
the  reader's  in  a  heap  of  pre&tory  remarks,  fiilsely  called 
verses! 
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Of  Love-sbngs  we  have  already  had  specimens;  aod  by  the 
hje,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  French  ex- 
amples of  our  involuntary  predecessors  in  this  species  of 
writing.  The  yeux  and  dangereuxy  moi  and  foi^  charmea 
and  larmesj  are  two  well-known  as  well  as  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  Prologue; 
which^  if  spoken  by  a  pretty  actress,  with  a  due  sprinkling  of 
nods  and  becks,  and  a  judicious  management  of  the  pauses, 
would  have  an  effect  equally  novel  and  triumphant.  The 
reader  is  aware  that  a  Prologue  is  generally  made  up  of  some 
observations  on  the  drama  in  general,  followed  by  an  appeal 
in  &vour  of  the  new  one,  some  compliments  to  the  nation, 
and  a  regular  climax  in  honour  of  the  persons  appealed  to. 
We  scarcely  need  observe,  that  the  rhymes  should  be  read 
slowly,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  truly  understood  remarks 
in  the  intervals. 


PROLOGUE. 

Age 

Fashion 

Applause 

Stage 

British  Nation. 

Virtue's  Cause 

Mind 

Trust 

Mankind 

Young 

Ju«it 

Face 

Tongue 

Fear 

Trace 

Bard 

Here 

Sigh 

Reward 

Stands 

Tragedy 

Hiss 

Hands 

Scene 

Miss 

True 

Spleen 

Dare 

You. 

Pit 

British  &ir 

Wit 

Here  we  have  some  respectable  observations  on  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  drama  id  every  age,  on  the  wideness  of  its 
survey,  the  different  natures  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  vicis* 
situdes  of  fashion,  and  the  permanent  greatness  of  the  British 
empire.  Then  the  young  bard,  new  to  the  dramatic  art,  is 
introduced.  He  disclaims  any  hope  of  reward  for  any  merit 
of  his  own,  except  that  which  is  founded  on  a  proper  sense 
of  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  his  fiur  auditors,  and  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  virtue.  To  this,  at  all  events,  he  is  sure  his  cri- 
tics will  be  just;  and  though  he  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain 
timidity,  standing  where  he  does,  yet  upon  the  whole,  as 
becomes  an  Englishman,  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  his  countrymen's  hands,  hoping  that  he  shall 
be  found 


•  to  sense,  if  not  to  genius,  trae, 


And  trusts  his  cause  to  virtue,  and  —  to  You. 

Should  the  reader,  before  he  comes  to  this  explication  of  the 
Prologue,  have  had  any  other  ideas  suggested  by  it,  we  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  they  %vill  at  all  events  be  found  to  have 
a  wonderful  general  similitude;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  very  flexibility  of  adaptation  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  useful  results  of  our  proposed  system  of  poetry.  It 
comprehends  all  the  possible  common-places  in  vogue;  and 
it  also  leaves  to  the  ingenious  reader  something  to  fill  up; 
which  is  a  compliment,  that  has  always  been  held  due  to  him 
by  the  best  authorities. 

The  next  specimen  is  what,  in  a  more  superfluous  condi- 
tion of  metre,  would  have  been  entitled  Lines  on  Time.  It 
is  much  in  that  genteel  didactic  taste,  which  is  at  once  thmk- 
ing  and  non-thinking,  and  has  a  certain  neat  and  elderly  dis- 
like of  innovation  in  it,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  seniors 
who  adorn  the  circles. 
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ON  TIME. 

Time 

Child 

Race 

Hold 

Sublime 

BeguU'd 

Trace 

Old 

Fraugiit 

Boy 

All 

Sure 

Thought 

Joy 

Ball 

Endure 

Power 

Man 

Pride 

Death 

Devour 

Span 

Deride 

Breath 

Rust 

Sire 

Aim 

Forgiven 

Dust 

Expire. 

Same 

Heaven. 

Glass 

Undo 

Pass 

So 

New 

Wings 

Go 

Kings. 
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We  ask  any  impartial  reader,  whether  he  could  possibly 
want  a  more  sufficing  account  of  the  progress  of  this  author's 
piece  of  reasoning  upon  Time?  There  is  first  the  address 
to  the  lioary  god,  with  all  his  emblems  and  consequence  about 
him,  the  scythe  excepted;  that  being  an  edge-tool  to  rhymers, 
which  they  judiciously  keep  inside  the  verse,  as  in  a  sheath. 
Then  we  are  carried  through  all  the  stages  of  human  exis^ 
tence,  the  caducity  of  which  the  writer  applies  to  the  world 
at  large,  impressing  upon  us  the  mutility  of  hope  and  exer- 
tion, and  suggesting  of  course  the  propriety  of  thinking  just 
as  he  does  upon  all  subjects,  political  and  moral,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come.  We  really  expect  the  thanks  of  the  blue- 
stocking societi^  for  this  new-old  piece  of  ethics,  or  at  least 
of  (Hie  of  Mr.  Southey's  deputations  of  old  women. 

In  Acrostics,  the  utility  of  our  system  would  be  too  obvi- 
ous to  mention.  But  in  nothing  would  it  be  more  felicitous 
than  in  matters  of  Satire  and  Lampoon.  Contempt  is  brief. 
Bitterness  and  venom  are  the  better  for  being  concentrated. 
A  generous  indignaticm  wishes  to  save  itself  trouble : — a  scan- 
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dal-monger  would  save  himself  detection  and  a  beating;  and 
every  one  would  willingly  be  as  safe  as  possible  from  the  law. 
Now  what  can  be  briefer  and  more  contemptuous  than  the 
mode  in  question?  What  a  more  essential  salt  or  vitriolic 
acid,  distilling  in  solitary  and  biting  drops?  What  less  ex- 
hausting to  the  writer's  feeling?  What  more  baffling  to 
scrutiny,  because  able  to  dispense  with  all  that  constitutes 
style  and  peculiarity?  What  safer  from  the  law,  as  fiur  as 
any  thing  can  be  safe  that  is  not  supremely  unlawful?  Upon 
principles  equally  obvious  it  will  be  the  same  with  flattery 
and  panegyric,  epithalamiums,  odes  on  birth-days,  &c.  For 
instance — 


A  PANBGTRICAL  ADDRESS  TO  A  CERTAIN  HOUSE. 

What  Tools  Backs  Seat 

Use  Host  Throne  Sell 

Rot  Fools  '  Tax  Complete 

Abuse.  Most  Alone.  Hell. 


Part 

Vocation 
*' Start 
Indignation.' 


Reform 
Within 
Storm 
Begin. 


Hire 
Breath 
Tire 
Death. 


Set 
About 
Get 
Out. 


A  CAT-O  -NINB-TAILS  FOE  LORD  C. 


Packing 
Hacking 
Racking. 


Washy 

Splashy 

Flashy. 


Loathing 
Frothing 
Nothing. 


ANOTHER,  Wrra  KNOTS  IN  IT. 

Hydrophoby  Turn  about  on  Go  get  your 

Of  troops                Yourselves,  Self  taught 

Quoth  the  looby,  Quoth  the  spout  on,  Beat  your  feature^ 

The  booby.                 The  doat  on.  You  creature. 
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A  SOLIU>QUy,    BY  THB 

SAME. 

Fdk 

Say 

Fate 

Zonn's! 

Blunder; 

So 

Smoke 

Nay, 

Great 

Nouns: 

Dunder! 

Low. 

Else 

Hammer 

Curse  'em 

Miracles. 

Grammar. 

Disperse  'em. 
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Thb  other  day  Jupiter  gave  Mercury  a  remarkable  com- 
mission. Whether  the  God  had  grown  older  since  the  times 
of  Plato  and  of  Horace,  or  that  the  tempers  of  Diana  and 
Minerva  had  not  sweetened,  or  that  there  was  something  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  world  which  alarmed  him  for  the 
continuance  of  his  authority,  we  kuow  not;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  great  complaints  had  been  made  for  some  time  past 
against  three  persons,  whose  names  will  surprise  the  reader, 
in  conjunction  with  such  a  circumstance;  to  wit,  the  Graces* 
One  body  of  persons  represented,  that  they  were  grown 
much  too  philosophic  for  their  taste:  another  (which  seemed 
odd)  that  they  were  much  too  vivacious.  A  third  asserted 
(which  was  still  more  singular,  considerin]^  they  are  god- 
desses) that  they  had  no  religion.  Another  admitted  they 
might  have  some  little  religion,  because  they  are  the  same 
as  the  Cliarities;  but  that  there  was  nothing  vital  in  it,  and 
that  they  had  been  heard  to  speak  ill  of  Pluto.  A  number 
of  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  declared  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  such  things  as  Graces.  But  the  most  remarkable  sight 
was  to  see  all  the  puritans  and  debauchees  assembled  toge- 
ther, and  maintaining  that  the  Graces  were  no  longer  modest. 
By  way  of  counter-petition  to  all  this,  a  numerous  body  of 
persons,  dressed  in  the  extremest  point  of  the  &shion,  de- 
clared that  they  knew  the  Graces  very  well,  that  they  were 
I        the  best  good-natured  creatures  in  the  world,  and  had  helped 
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them  to  dress  that  morning.  We  are  sorry  to  say^  that  this 
petition  was  rejected  as  frivolous  and  vexatious.  The  pre- 
senters however  did  not  appear  to  be  disconcerted.  They 
smiled  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  say  that  conviction 
ought  to  follow  it;  and  their  smile^  like  that  of  the  whole 
assembly,  was  changed  into  a  convulsion  of  laughter  by  a 
poor  crazy  poet,  who  half  stalking  and  half  tottering  forward, 
with  an  old  laurel  on  his  head,  asserted  that  he  could  settle 
the  whole  matter  at  once;  and  being  asked  in  what  way, 
replied,  "  /am  the  three  Graces." 

The  Graces  were  then  called  into  court,  but  nobody  came. 
Again  they  were  called;  but  a  dead  silence  prevailed  over 
the  vast  assembly.  Some  old  prophecies  made  Jupiter  look 
uneasy.  After  waiting  as  long  as  he  well  could,  he  had  them 
called,  more  solemnly,  a  third  time.  Not  a  Grace  was  to  be 
seen.  The  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  not  help  chuckling 
at  this,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  had  said ;  but  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  females  coming  forward,  and  swearing  she  had 
seen  them,  and  now  saw  them,  in  the  likeness  of  three  beau- 
tiful women  of  her  own  age,  in  stomachers  and  toupees,  the 
laugh  was  turned  in  &Vour  of  the  young  ones.  The  laugh 
seemed  to  be  echoed  at  a  great  distance  by  three  of  tbe 
most  charming  laughs  in  the  world ;  which  made  somebody 
cry  out,  *'  There  are  the  Graces !"  upon  which  he  was  fined 
in  a  great  passion  by  Mr.  Justice  Minos,  for  Interrupting 
business.  Indeed  all  the  Judges,  but  one^  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  passion ;  which  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  loyal 
interest  they  took  in  the  anxiety  of  the  King  of  Gods  and 
Men.  The  one  in  question  was  in  so  great  a  passion,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  in  none  at  all.  He  was  only  considering  all 
the  while,  how  he  should  put  the  Graces  to  the  torture,  if 
ever  he  caught  them. 

At  length  Jupiter,  not  knowing  what  was  to  be  done. 
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asked  the  opinion  of  the  great  men  present^  particularly 
of  three  ordinary  looking  persons,  who  though  not  of  the 
priesthood,  piqued  themselves  upon  being  the  holiest  of  his 
vice-gerents.  Their  opinion  was  (and  it  was  also  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  judges,  of  the  most  orthodox  of  the 
priests,  of  the  female  writers  on  Tartarus,  and  indeed  of  every 
one  who  had  a  right  to  give  an  opinion;  that  is  to  say,  who 
had  a  respectable  superfluity  of  possession,  particularly  of 
nonsense)  that  the  three  goddesses,  hitherto  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Graces,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  name  and 
oflices,  and  other  three  ladies,  properly  deified  for  the  occa- 
sion, appointed  in  their  stead.  The  warrant  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  by  three  commissioners  instantly  nominated  for 
that  purpose ;  to  wit,  the  dispassionate  Judge  above-men- 
tioned, one  of  the  female  writers  on  Tartarus,  and  an  old 
Scotch  lord,  whose  past  profligacy  of  life,  and  extreme  filthi- 
nes8  of  conversation,  did  not  hinder  him  from  knowing  what 
was  quite  right  and  delicate  in  his  old  age,  and  having  a 
becoming  zeal  for  it.  The  warrant  was  drawn  up  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  the  zeal.  It  purported^  that  whereas 
the  three  very  irregular,  anti-Tartar,  and  indecorous  perso- 
nages, the  Charities,  better  known  by  the  style  and  tide  of 
the  Three  Graces,  had  utterly  lost,  ruined,  and  abolished  their 
reputations,  as  well  by  certain  wicked  compliances  with  pre- 
tended humanists  and  philosophers,  as  by  certain  other  abo- 
minable non-compliances  with  their  right  lords,  masters,  and 
mistresses, — the  said  Three  Graces,  commonly  so  called,  are 
fiom  this  day  forward,  in  their  own  persons  and  existence, 
utterly  abolished,  done  away,  va-viad,  driven  out  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes,  reprobated,  non-elected,  and  altoge- 
ther nihili-vili-pilified, — any  apparent  life,  vitality,  beauty, 
or  entity  of  theirs  notwithstanding : — ^And  in  the  room  of  the 
said  Three  Graces,  commonly  so  called,  three  certain  other 
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Graces^  hereafter  to  be  more  especially  nomlDated,  are  to 
prevail  and  be  received  with  all  due  worship  in  their  stead, 
and  to  preside  in  particular  over  all  elegancies,  proprieties, 
decorums,  withdrawing-rooms,  female  influences,  prudes, 
prostitutes  (for  their  better  undoing)  old  generals,  nice  dis- 
tinctions, in  short,  all  that  exquisite  moral  order  of  things 
genteel,  whidi,  in  the  midst  of  every  vice,  maintains,  as  it 
were,  every  virtue,  and  by  the  mere  strength  of  a  close,  thick, 
and  hard-grained  integrity  in  the  few,  would  sufiice,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  utter  rottenness  of  virtue  and  felicity  in  all  the 
rest: — ^The  said  three  new  Graces  to  be  of  equal  heights, 
bearings  and  accomplishments,  like  the  former  ones;  only 
to  be  dressed,  instead  of  undressed,  except  when  Uiey  go  to 
court;  and  to  be  undeniably  beautiful,  unexceptionably  or- 
thodox, and  irreversibly  chaste. 

For  the  discovery  of  these  requisite  trinal  triplicities, 
Mercury  was  immediately  dispatched  on  his  travels*  We 
luckily  n^ed  not  accompany  him,  for  he  sought  every  where, 
like  the  Squire  of  Dames;  and  though  he  was  not  in  a  di- 
lemma, so  extremely  one  and  indivisible,  as  that  in  which 
the  Squire  is  represented  by  the  courtly  poet  who  has  related 
his  ^ventures,*  yet  he  was  hampered  qu|te  enough.  He 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  meet  with  the  three  ultra-quali- 
fied perfections  altogether.  Many  ladies  were  undeniably 
beautiful,  but  not  unexceptionably  ortliodox.  The  lovelier 
their  style  of  beauty,  the  more  heterodox  they  were  as  Tar- 
tars. A  great  number  were  undeniably  beautiful,  but  by  no 
means  irreversibly  chaste.  Some  who  claimed  the  merit  of 
being  irreversibly  chaste,  as  well  as  unexceptionably  orthodox, 
were  a  great  way  off  indeed  fix)m  being  undeniably  beauti- 
ful,— not  to  say  truly  what  they  were.    In  short,  the  young 

♦  Sec  Faerie  Queene,  Book  3rd. 
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deity,  who  carried  his  scrupulosity  of  proof  somewhat  further, 
we  suspect,  than  his  employers  intended,  found  plenty  of 
women  who  pretended  to  all  the  qualifications,  but  none  who 
completely  stood  the  test  of  investigation.  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  claims  in  some  respects,  they  were  apt  to  &il  in 
others ;  and  even  when  they  made  no  pretensions  at  all,  but 
were  at  once  unaffectedly  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  chaste. 
Mercury  foimd  that  in  proportion  to  the  trusting  simplicity 
of  their  goociness,  the  irreversible  part  of  the  business  stood 
very  aukwardly  in  the  way. 

At  length,  to  his  great  joy,  he  had  accounts  which  he  could 
rely  on,  of  three  persons  who  completely  answered  the  de- 
scription in  request.  Without  further  delay,  he  wrote  about 
them  to  Jupiter,  and  proceeded  to  the  place,  they  lived  in  to 
claim  them :  when  unluckily  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find,  that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  Pluto  the  day  before, 
for  the  Three  Furies. 
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Letter  L— PISA. 


We  have  adopted  the  present  form  of  communication  with 
^'  e  reader  for  these  articles,  because  we  found  the  use  of 
one's  plural  privileges  inconvenient  in  travelling.  An  author 
must  reverse  on  these  occasions  the  custom  of  his  legitimate 
brother  we%  and  travel  cognito;  otherwise  his  personal 
experiences  will  sometimes  have  a  very  ludicrous  and  incon- 
sistent effect.  He  will  not  be  able  to  move  about  with  so 
much  freedom,  or  give  the  results  of  his  impressions  and 
encounters  with  such  vivacity,  as  if  he  were  unhampered 
with  a  body  corporate.  It  is  not  every  body,  like  Cerberus 
or  a  king,  who  can  be  ''  three  gentlemen  at  once,"  and  at 
the  same  time  lose  nothing  of  his  loco-motion.  Therefore, 
be  it  known  once  for  all,  that  when  we  travel,  though  in 
company,  we  are  one,  and  shall  use  the  first  person  accord- 
ingly;  being,  nevertheless,  at  all  other  times,  more  than  one, 
and  ready  to  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt  upon  the  head  of  any 
one  else,  who  shall  dispute  our  miscellaneousness. 

Pisa,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Europe,  and  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  a  colony  from  its  Grecian  namesake,  was 
at  one  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Tuscany.  But  the 
sea  deserted  it;  and  with  the  sea  gradually  departed  all  its 
modem  importance.  What  it  retained  longest,  and  ilp'to  a 
late  period,  was  its  renown  as  a  place  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation.   But  even  that  has  departed  now.    It  has  indeed  an 
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university,  whose  name  is  loth  to  abandon  it;  and  the  edu- 
cation, to  those  who  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  it,  is 
worth  procuring,  because  private  tuition,  of  a  very  attentive 
kind,  is  to  be  had  for  a  trifle;  and  the  university  lectures 
may  be  attended  gratuitously.  *   The  science  most  in  request 
is  medicine,  or  rather  surgery.   The  name  of  Professor  Vacc^l 
(a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an  intelligent  and  pleasing 
countenance)  is  known  all  over  Europe.    There  is  also  an- 
other liberality,  truly  becoming  the  study  of  letters,  and 
worth  the  imitation  of  countries  that  pique  themselves  on 
their  advances  beyond  superstition : — ^men  of  any  sect  or 
religiiHi  can  take  all  the  degrees  in  the  university,  except 
those  in  divinity  or  canonical  law.     One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting sights  now  in  Pisa  is  a  venerable  Greek  Archbishop^ 
who  takes  his  widk  on  the  Lungamo  every  evening.     It  is 
understood  that  he  is  superintending  the  education  of  some 
Greek  youths,  and  that  he  puts  the  receipts  of  his  office  to 
the  noble  purpose  of  assisting  it.    Prince  Alexander  Mavro- 
cordato,  who  joined  his  countrymen  last  year  in  their  great 
struggle,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Shelley  has  dedicated  his  Hellas, 
was  studying  here  when  his  glorious  d)ity  called  him  off.     I 
know  not  on  what  errand  a  rich  Russian  comes  to  the  some 
place;  but  the  other  evening,  in  the  c.athedral,  I  saw  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  Marshal  S.    Ilis  semi-barbarous,  lair, 
active-looking,  and  not  ill-natured  face,  formed  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  procession  of  dark  southern  heads,  that 
was  passing  him  up  the  middle  of  the  church.    His  brother, 
who  is  said  to  be  handsome,  is  here  also.     I  was  told  they 

♦  The  writer  of  this  article,  for  some  weeks,  had  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
changing some  English  and  Italian  reading  with  the  Abate  Giuliani,  an 
elegant  scholar;  and  there  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Giannetti,  who 
made  a  very  kind  and  attentive  master  to  his  children,  and  promises  to  be 
an  excellent  instructor. 
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had  been  in  Pisa  about  a  year,  and  were  ricchimm  (very 
lich) — a  word  which  an  Italian  utters  with  a  peculiar  grarity. 

What  renders  Pisa  interesting  now,  and  will  continue  to 
render  it  so  as  long  as  it  exists,  is  its  being  left  to  a  compa- 
rative solitude,  and  its  containing  one  of  the  most  singular, 
and  many  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  arts,  in  Italy. 
It  now  stands  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  so  completely  out 
of  the  ordinary  roads  of  communication,  that  the  writers  of 
elaborate  works  upon  Italy  do  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  notice  it.  Such  however  as  have  a  true  taste  for 
their  subject,  cannot  be  well  satisfied  with  themselves  for 
the  omission.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  small  white  city, 
with  a  tower  also  white,  leaning  very  distinctly  in  the  dis- 
tance at  one  end  of  it,  trees  on  either  side,  and  blue  moun- 
tains for  the  back-ground.  Such  is  the  first  sight  of  Pisa, 
as  the  traveller  sees  it  in  coming  from  Leghorn.  Add  to  this, 
in  summer-time,  fields  of  corn  on  all  sides,  bordered  with 
hedge-row  trees,  and  the  festoons  of  vines,  of  which  he  has 
so  often  read,  hanging  from  tree  to  tree;  and  he  may  judge 
of  the  impression  made  upon  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Italy,  who  is  in  Tuscany  for  the  first  time.  It  looks  like  a 
thing  you  have  dreamt  of,  and  answers  most  completely  to 
the  imagination. 

In  entering  the  city,  the  impression  is  beautiful.  What 
looked  white  in  the  distance  remains  as  pure  and  fair  on 
closer  acquaintance.  You  cross  a  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  one  way,  the  river  Amo  (the 
river  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio)  winding  through  the 
middle  of  it  under  two  more  bridges ;  and  fair  elegant  houses 
of  good  size  bordering  the  wide  pavement  on  either  side. 
This  is  the  Lung'arno,  or  street  along  the  Arno.  The  moun- 
tains, in  which  you  now  discover  the  look  of  their  marble 
veins  (for  \i  is  from  these  that  the  marble  of  Carrara  comes) 
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tower  away  beautifully  at  the  further  end,  and  seem  much 
nearer  than  they  are.  The  Amo,  which  is  about  as  wide 
perhaps  as  the  Isis  at  Oxford^  is  sandy  coloured,  and  in  the 
summer-time  shrunken ;  but  still  it  is  the  river  of  the  great 
Tuscan  writers,  the  visible  possessor  of  the  name  we  have  all 
heard  a  thousand  times,  and  we  feel  what  a  true  thing  is  that 
which  is  called  ideal. 

The  first  novelty  that  strikes  you,  after  your  dreams  and 
matter-of-fact  have  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  their  in- 
troduction to  one  another,  is  the  singular  fairness  and  new 
look  of  houses  that  have  been  standing  hundreds  of  years. 
This  is  owing  to  the  Italian  atmosphere.  Antiquity  every 
where  refuses  to  look  ancient ;  it  insists  upon  retaining  its 
youthfulness  of  aspect.  The  consequence  at  first  is  a  mixed 
feeling  of  admiration  and  disappointment ;  for  we  miss  the 
venerable.  The  houses  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  have  sym- 
pathized more  with  humanity,  and  were  as  cold  and  as  hard- 
hearted as  their  materials.  But  you  soon  find  that  Italy 
is  the  land,  not  of  the  venerable,  but  the  beautiful ;  and 
cease  to  look  for  old  age  in  the  chosen  country  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venus.  The  only  real  antiquities  are  those  in  Dante 
and  the  oldest  painters,  who  treat  of  the  Bible  in  an  ancient 
style.  Among  the  mansions  on  the  Lungamo  is  one  entirely 
fronted  with  marble,  and  marble  so  pure  and  smooth  that 
you  can  see  your  face  in  it.  It  is  in  a  most  graceful  style 
of  architecture,  and  has  a  curious  symbol  and  motto  over  the 
door,  which  is  the  second  Pisan  mystery.  The  symbol  is 
an  actual  fetter,  attached  with  great  nicety  of  taste  to  the 
middle  stone  over  the  door-way :  the  motto.  Alia  Giomata 
(For  the  Day,  or  the  Day's  Work).  The  allusion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  to  some  captivity  undergone  by  one  of  the  Lan- 
freducci  family,  the  proprietors :  but  nobody  knows.  Further 
up  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  the  old  ducal  palace^ 
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said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Don  Garcia  by  hig 
&ther,  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Alfieri's  tragedies : 
and  between  both,  a  little  before  you  come  to  the  old  palace^ 
is  the  mansion  still  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Lanfran- 
ehi,  formerly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Pisa.  Part  of  the 
inside  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Lanfranchi  were  among  the  nobles,  who  conspired  to  pull 
down  the  traitorous  ascendancy  of  Count  Ugolino,  and 
wreaked  that  more  infamous  revenge  on  him  and  his  young 
children.  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  passage  in 
Dante ;  but  perhaps  he  is  not  aware,  that  Chaucer  has  wor- 
thily related  the  story  after  him,  referring,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  for  a  more  sufficing  account,  to  "  the  grete  poete 
''  of  Itaille."  See  the  Monk's  Tale,  part  the  last,  entitled 
**  Hugelin  of  Pise."  Th)  tower  in  which  Ugolino  was 
starved,  was  afterwards  called  the  Tower  of  Famine.  Chau* 
cer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Italy,  says  that  it  stood 
•*  a  littel  out"  of  Pisa ;  Villani  says,  in  the  Piazza  of  the 
Anziani.  It  is  understood  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  and 
even  its  site  is  disputed.  It  is  curious  to  feel  oneself  sitting 
quietly  in  one  of  the  old  Itfdi^  houses,  and  think  of  all  the 
interests  and  passions  that  have  agitated  the  hearts  of  so 
many  generations  of  its  tenants;  all  the  revels  and  the  quar- 
rels that  have  echoed  along  its  walls ;  all  the  guitars  that  have 
tinkled  under  its  windows ;  all  the  scuffles  that  have  disputed 
its  doors.  Along  the  great  halls,  how  many  feet  have  hurried 
in  alarm!  how  many  stately  beauties  have  drawn  their  quiet 
trains!  how  many  huge  torches  have  ushered  magnificence  up 
ihe  staircases!  how  much  blood  perhaps  been  shed!  The 
ground-floors  of  all  the  great  houses  in  Pisa,  as  in  other 
Italian  cities,  have  iron  bars  at  the  windows,  evidently 
for  security  in  time  of  trouble.  The  look  is  at  first  very 
gloomy  and  prison-like,  but  you  get  used  to  it.    The  bars 
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dso  are  thin^  round,  and  painted  white,  and  the  intersticea 
large ;  and  if  the  windows  are  towards  a  garden,  and  bor« 
dered  with  shrubs  and  ivy,  as  in  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,  the 
imagination  makes  a  compromise  with  their  prison^Iike 
appearance,  and  persuades  itself  they  are  guards  only  in 
time  of  war,  but  trellises  during  a  peace-establishment  All 
the  floors  are  made  for  separate  families,  it  having  been  the 
custom  in  Italy  from  time  immemorial  for  fathers  and 
mothers,  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  or  vice  versa,  with  as 
many  other  relations  as  might  be  *^  agreeable/'  to  live  under 
the  same  roof.  Spaciousness  and  utility  were  the  great 
objects  with  the  builder ;  and  a  stranger  is  sometimes  sur* 
prised  with  the  look  of  the  finest  houses  outside,  particularly 
that  of  the  ground-floor.  The  stables  used  often  to  be  there, 
and  their  place  is  now  as  often  occupied  by  shops.  In  the 
inside  of  the  great  private  houses  there  is  always  a  certain 
majestic  amplitude ;  but  the  entrances  of  the  rooms  and  th^. 
staircase  on  the  ground  floor  are  often  placed  irregularly,  so 
as  to  sacrifice  everything  to  convenience.  In  the  details 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  noble  eye  to  proportion.  You  cannot 
look  at  the  elevation  of  the  commonest  door-way,  or  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  appropriated  to  the  humblest  purposes, 
but  you  recognize  the  land  of  the  fine  arts.  You  think  Mi- 
chael Angelo  has  been  at  the  turning  of  those  arches, — 
at  the  harmonizing  of  those  beautiful  varieties  of  shape, 
which  by  the  secret  principles  common  to  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  aflect  the  mind  like  a  sort  of  inaudible  music.  The 
very  plasterer  who  is  hired  to  give  the  bare  walls  of  some 
old  unused  apartment  an  appearance  of  ornament,  paints  his 
door-ways,  his  pilasters,  and  his  borders  of  leaves,  in  a  bold 
style  of  relief  and  illusion,  which  would  astonish  the  doubt- 
ful hand  of  many  a  gentleman  "  in  the  higher  walks  of  art.*' 
It  must  be  observed  however,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  good 
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taste  which  seems  to  have  sunriyed  most  others^  and  to  hare 
been  kept  up  by  the  objects  upon  which  it  works ;  for  the 
arts  are  at  present  lying  fallow  in  Italy,  waiting  for  more 
strenuous  times. 

I  was  so  taken  up,  on  my  arrival  at  Pisa,  with  friends  and 
their  better  novelties,  that  I  forgot  even  to  look  about  me 
for  the  Leaning  Tower.  You  lose  sight  of  it  on  entering 
the  town,  unless  you  come  in  at  the  Lucca  gate.  On  the 
Sunday  following  however  I  went  to  see  it,  and  the  majestic 
spot  in  which  it  stands,  with  Mr.  Shelley.  Good  OodI 
what  a  day  that  was,  compared  with  all  that  have  followed 
it !  I  had  my  friend  with  me,  arm-in-arm,  after  a  separation 
of  years :  he  was  looking  better  than  I  had  ever  seen  him — 
we  talked  of  a  thousand  things — we  anticipated  a  thousand 

pleasures  — I  must  plunge  again  into  my  writing, 

that  I  may  try  to  forget  it. 

The  Leaning  Towet  stands  in  a  solitary  quarter  of  the  city, 
but  in  illustrious  company.  Mr.  Forsythe,  a  late  travellei* 
of  much  shrewdness  and  pith,  (though  a  wont  of  ear,  and  all 
affectation  of  ultra  good  sense,  render  him  sometimes  ex- 
tremely unfit  for  a  critic  on  Italy ,-^as  where  he  puts  muBi6 
and  perfumery  on  a  level,)  has  been  beforehand  with  thfe 
spot  itself  in  putting  this  idea  in  my  head.  "  Pisa,''  says 
he, ''  while  the  capital  of  a  republic,  was  celebrated  for  its 
*^  profusion  of  marble,  its  patrician  towers,  and  its  grave 
"  magnificence.  It  still  can  boast  som0  marble  churches, 
'*  a  marble  palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.  Its  towers,  though 
'*  no  longer  a  Inark  of  nobility,  may  be  traced  in  the  walls  of 
*'  modernized  houses.  Its  gravity  pervades  every  street ; 
**  but  its  magnificence  is  now  confined  to  one  sacred  comer. 
**  There  stand  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning 
"  Tower,  and  theCampo  Santo;  all  built  of  the  same  marble^ 
*'  all  varieties  of  the  same  architecture,  all  venerable  with 
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**  years,  and  fortunate  both  in  their  society  and  in  their  soli- 
*'  tude."— Forsythe's  Italy,  1801. 

I  know  not  whether  my  first  sensation  at  the  sight  of  the 
Leaning  Tower,  was  admiration  of  its  extreme  beauty,  or  its 
threatening  attitude.  I  remember  being  exceedingly  struck 
with  both.  Its  beauty  has  never  been  sufficiently  praised. 
Its  overhanging  aspect  seems  to  menace  the  houses  near  it 
with  instant  destruction.  The  inclination  is  fourteen  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  has  singularly  escaped  the 
exaggerations  of  travellers  and  pictures.  We  wonder  that 
people  should  build  houses  underneath  it,  till  we  recollect 
that  it  has  probably  stood  thus  ever  since  it  was  built,  that 
is  to  say,  for  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  that 
habit  reconciles  us  to  any  thing.  "  The  Leaning  Tower  at 
**  first  sight,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  Diary  of  an  Invalid, 
**  is  quite  terrific,  and  exceeds  expectation.  There  is,  I  be- 
"  lieve,  no  doubt  of  the  real  history  of  this  tower.  The  fonn- 
*'  dation-ground  gave  way  during  the  progress  of  the  build- 
"  ing,  and  the  architect  completed  his  work  in  the  direction 
'  thus  accidentally  given  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the 
*'  construction  of  the  upper  part,  that  the  weight  is  sup- 
"  ported  in  a  way  to  support  the  equilibrium."  He  means, 
that  something  of  a  curve  backwards  is  given  to  it.  Mr. 
Forsythe  seems  to  ridicule  opinions  to  this  effect;. but  I 
can  only  say,  that  such  was  the  impression  on  my  own  eyes, 
before  I  called  to  ijiind  anything  that  had  been  said  about 
it.  The  structure  was  begun  by  a  German  artist,  William 
of  Inspruck,  and  finished  by  Italians.  Several  other  towers 
in  Pisa,  including  the  Observatory,  have  a  very  visible  in- 
clination, owing  to  the  same  cause,— the  sinking  of  the  soil, 
which  is  light,  sandy,  and  full  of  springs ;  and  surely  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  builders 
of  so  beautiful  a  structure  to  counteract  the  consequences  of 
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Ae  foundation's  having  given  way.  The  tower  is  a  campanile 
or  belfry  to  the  Cathedral.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to  make 
the  belfry  a  separate  building,  and  the  custom  was  a  good 
one;  for  it  afforded  variety,  and  prevented  barbarism.  The 
height  of  the  tower  is  about  150  feet,  but  it  looks  more,  on 
account  of  its  happy  situation  and  the  lowness  of  the  houses 
near  it.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  Monument  of  London 
sheathed  in  an  open  work  of  eight  stories  of  little  columns^ 
and  leaning  in  a  fine  open  situation,  and  he  will  have  some 
idea  of  this  noble  cylinder  of  marble.  The  sheath  is  its 
great  beauty,  and  gives  it  an  extraordinary  aspect  of  richness 
and  simplicity. 

With  regard  to  the  company  in  which  it  stands,  let  the 
reader  suppose  the  new  square  at  Westminster  Abbey,  con- 
verted into  a  broad  grass  walk,  and  standing  in  a  much  more 
solitary  part  of  the  town.  Let  him  suppose  at  one  end  of  this 
walk  the  Leaning  Tower,  with  some  small  but  elegant  houses 
on  one  side  of  it,  looking  down  the  grass  plot ;  the  Baptistery, 
a  rotunda,  standing  by  itself  at  the  opposite  end ;  the  public 
hospital,  an  extremely  neat  and  quiet  building,  occupying  the 
principal  length  of  the  road  which  borders  the  grass  plot  on 
one  side;  on  the  other  side,  and  on  the  grass  itself,  the 
Cathedral,,  stretching  between  the  Leaning  Tower  and  the 
Baptistery;  and  lastly,  at  the  back  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
visible  between  the  openings  at  its  two  ends,  the  Campo 
Santo  or  Burial  Ground,  a  set  of  walled  marble  cloisters  full 
of  the  oldest  paintings  in  Italy.  All  these  buildmgs  are 
detached ;  they  all  stand  in  a  free,  open  situation ;  they  all 
look  as  if  they  were  built  but  a  year  ago;  they  are  all  of 
marble;  the  whole  place  is  kept  extremely  clean, — ^the  very 
grass  in  a  state  of  greeimess  not  common  to  turf  in  the  South ; 
and  there  are  trees  looking  upon  it  over  a  wall  next  the  Bap- 
tistery.   Let  the  reader  add  to  this  scene  a  few  boys  playing 
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about,  all  ready  to  answer  your  questions  in  pure  Tu8can»«<-« 
women  occasionally  passing  with  veils  or  bare  heads,  or  now 
and  then  a  couple  of  friars;  and  though  finer  individual 
sights  may  be  found  in  the  world,  it  will  be  difficult  to  come 
upon  an  assemblage  of  objects  more  rich  in  their  communion. 
The  Baptistery  is  a  large  rotunda,  richly  carved,  and  ap- 
propriated solely  to  the  purpose  after  which  it  is  christened. 
It  is  in  a  mixed  style,  and  was  built  in  the  twelfUi  century, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  who  is  deep  in  arches  and  polygons,  objecta 
to  the  crowd  of  unnecessary  columns;  to  the  *'  hideous 
**  tunnel  which  conceals  the  fine  swell  of  the  cupola;"  and 
to  the  appropriation  of  so  large  an  edifice  to  a  christening. 
The  ''  tunnel"  may  deserve  his  wrath;  but  his  architectui-al 
learning  sometimes  behaves  as  ill  as  the  tunnel,  and  ob« 
scures  his  better  taste.  A  christening,  in  the  eyes  of  a  good 
Catholic,  is  at  least  as  important  an  object  as  a  rotunda;  and 
there  is  a  religious  sentiment  in  the  profusion  with  which 
ornament  is  heaped  upon  edifices  of  this  nature.  It  forms  a 
beauty  of  itself,  and  gives  even  mediocrity  a  sorl  of  abund* 
ance  of  intention  that  looks  like  the  wealth  of  genius.  The 
materials  take  leave  of  their  materiality,  and  crowd  together 
into  a  worship  of  their  own.  It  is  no  longer,  '*  let  every 
''  thing/'  only,  ''  that  has  breath,  praise  the  Lord;"  but  let 
,  every  thing  else  praise  him,  and  take  a  meaning  and  life 
accordingly.  Let  column  obscure  column,  as  in  a  multitude 
of  men;  let  arch  strain  upon  arch,  as  if  to  ascend  to  heaven; 
let  there  be  infinite  details,  conglomerations,  mysteries,  lights, 
darknesses;  and  let  the  birth  of  a  new  soul  be  well  and  wor* 
thily  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  all. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  the  Greek  style  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
style  which  Mr.  Forsythe  thinks  should  rather  be  called  the 
Lombard,  <'  as  it  appeared  in  Italy  first  under  the  Lombard 
princes.**    He  says,  that  it  includes  **  whatever  was  grand  or 
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**  beautifal  in  the  works  of  the  middle  ages;"  and  that"  tfaia 
**  was  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  all."  He  proceeds  to  find 
fault  with  certain  incongmities,  amongst  which  are  some  re- 
mains of  Pagan  sculptore  left  standing  in  a  Christian  chm-ch; 
but  he  oithusiastically  admires  the  pillars  of  oriental  granite 
that  support  the  roof.    The  outside  of  the  building  consists 
of  mere  heaps  of  marble^  mounting  by  huge  steps  to  the  roof; 
but  their  simplicity  as  well  as  size  gives  them  a  new  sort  of 
grandeur;  and  Mr.  Forsythe  has  overlooked  the  extraordi-* 
nary  sculpture  of  the  bronze  doors>  worthy  of  the  same  hand 
that  made  those  others  at  Florence^  which  Michael  Angela 
said  were  fit  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.    It  is  divided  into 
compartm^its^  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture; and  if  the  doors  at  Florence  surpass  it^  they  must  be 
divine  indeed.    The  relief  is  the  most  graceful  and  masteiiy 
conceivable;  the  perspective  astonishing,  as  if  in  a  drawing; 
and  equal  justice  is  done  to  the  sharp  monstrosities  of  the 
devil  with  his  bat^wings,  and  the  gentle  graces  of  the 
Saviour.    There  is  a  great  number  of  pictures  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, good  enough  to  assist  rather  than  spoil  the  efiect,  but 
not  remarkable.    I  have  not  been  present  when  the  church- 
service  has  been  at  its  best;  but  the  leader  does  not  seem  to 
rely  much  on  his  singers,  by  the  noise  which  he  makes  in 
behalf  of  time.    His  vehement  roll  of  paper,  sounds  like  {he 
lashing  of  a  whip.   One  evening,  in  August,  I  saw  the  whole 
inside  of  the  Cathedral  lit  up  with  wax  in  honour  of  the 
Assumption.  The  lights  were  disposed  with  much  taste,  but 
soon  produced  a  great  heat.    There  was  a  gigantic  picture 
of  the  Virgin  displayed  at  the  upper  end,  who  was  to  be 
supposed  sitting  in  heaven,  surrounded  with  the  celestial 
ardoivB;  but  she  was  "  dark  with  excess  of  bright."    It  is 
impossible  to  see  this  profusion  of  lights,  especially  when 
one  knows  their  symbpUcal  ineaning,  without  being  struck 
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with  the  source  from  which  Dante  took  his  idea  of  the  beati- 
fied spirits.  His  heaven,  filled  with  lights,  and  lights  too 
arranged  in  figures,  which  glow  with  lustre  in  proportion  to 
the  beatitude  of  the  souls  within  them,  is  clearly  a  sublima- 
tion  of  a  Catholic  church.  And  it  is  not  the  worse  for  itj, 
that  nothing  escapes  the  look  of  definiteness  and  mate^ 
fiality  like  fire.  It  is  so  airy,  joyous,  and  divine  a  thing, 
when  separated  from  the  idea  of  pain  and  an  ill  purpose,  that 
the  language  of  happiness  naturally  adopts  its  terms,  and 
can  tell  of  nothing  more  rapturous  than  burning  bosoms  and 
sparkling  eyes.  The  Seraph  of  the  Hebrew  theology  was  a 
Fire.  But  then  the  materials  of  heaven  and  hell  are  the 
same?  Yes;  and  a  very  fine  piece  of  moral  theology  might 
be  made  out  of  their  sameness,  always  omitting  the  brute 
injustice  of  eternal  punishment.  Is  it  not  by  our  greater  or 
less  cultivation  of  health  and  benevolence,  that  we  all  make 
out  our  hells  and  heavens  upon  earth?  by  ai  turning  of  the 
same  materials  and  passions  of  which  we  are  all  composed, 
to  different  accounts?  Burning  now  in  the  horrors  of  hell 
with  fear,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  and  now  in  the  joys 
or  at  least  the  happier  sympathies  of  heaven,  with  good  effort, 
courage,  gratitude,  generosity,  love?  When  Dante  was  asked 
where  he  found  his  hell,  he  answered,  "  upon  earth."  He 
found  his  heaven  in  the  same  place;  and  no  disparagement 
either  to  a  future  state.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the  mass  of 
matter  to  be  lost,  or  even  diminished,  it  seems  equally  im- 
possible for  the  mass  of  sensations  to  be  lost;  and  it  is  surely 
worth  whjle,  whatever  our  creeds  may  be,  to  take  as  much 
care  as  possible  that  what  we  have  to  do  with  it,  may  be  done 
well,  and  rendered  worth  the  chance  of  continuance.* 

•  See  an  ingenious  article  on  this  subject  in  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature, 
nvbich  however  is  not  imagined  as  highly  as  it  might  be,  or  illustrated  witb 
as  much  as  he  could  reasonabljr  have  deduced  from  nature.. 
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The  crownii^  glory  of  Pisa  is  the  Campo  Simto.  I  entered 
ior  the  first  time  at  twilight^  when  the  indistinct  shapes^ 
colours,  and  antiquity  of  the  old  paintings  wonderfUly  har* 
monized  with  the  nature  of  the  place*  I  chose  to  go  toward* 
erening,  when  I  saw.  it  again;  and  though  the  sunset  came 
upon  me- too  fast  to  allow  me  to  see  all  the  pictures  as  mi- 
nutely as  I  could  have  wished,  I  saw  enough  to  warrant  my 
giving  an  opinion  of  them;  and  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of 
standing  in  the  spot  at  twilight.  It  is  an  oblong  inclosure^ 
about  the  size  of  Stratford  Place,  and  surrounded  with 
cloisters  wider  and  lighter  than  those  of  Westminster.  At 
least,  such  is  my  impressi<m.  The  middle  is  grassed  earthy 
the  surface  of  whicb>  for  some  depth,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  c^sades,  and 
to  possess  the  virtue  of  decomposing  bodies  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  The  tradition  is,  that  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  who  commanded  the  forces  contributed  by 
his  countrymen;  brought  the  earth  away  with  him  in  his 
ships ;  but  though  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been 
impossible,  the  story  is  now,  I  believe,  regarded  as  a  mere 
legend.  The  decomposition  of  the  bodies  might  have  been 
effected  by  other  means.  Persons  are  buried  both  in  this 
enclosure  and  in  the  cloisters,  but  only  persons  of  rank  or 
celebrity.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  for  instance  (of  which 
there  are  some  hundreds,  all  on  marble,  and  mixed  with 
busts  and  figures)  are  to  the  memory  of  Pisans  in  the  rank 
of  nobility;  but  there  are  several  also  to  artists  and  men  of 
letters.  The  most  interesting  grave  is  that  of  Benozzo,  one 
of  the  old  painters,  who  lies  at  the  foot  of  his  own  works. 
Here  is  a  handsome  monument,  with  a  profile,  to  Algarotti, 
erected  by  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Pignotti,  the  fabulist,  has 
another;  and  Fabroni,  the  late  eulogist  of  eminent  Italians 
on  handsome  paper,has  a  bust  so  good-natured  and  full  of 
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a  certain  jolly  gusto,  that  we  long  to  haye  eat  oltves  with 
him.  In  truth,  these  modem  gettings  up  of  renown,  in  the 
shape  of  busts  and  monuments  to  middling  men  of  talent» 
appear  misplaced,  when  you  come  to  notice  them*  They 
look  in  the  way.  But  the  old  pictures,  which  they  seem  to 
contradict  and  interfere  with,  reconcile  them  at  last*  Any 
thing  and  every  thing  mortal  has  its  business  here.  The 
pretensions  of  mediocrity  are  exalted  into  the  claims  of  the 
human  being.  One  blushes  to  deny  the  writers  of  amiable 
books  what  one  would  demand  for  one's  own  common  na« 
ture;  or  to  think  of  excluding  a  man  for  doing  better  than 
hundreds  of  the  people  there,  merely  because  he  has  not 
done  so  well  as  some  who  are  not  there.  Pignotti  and  AI- 
garotti,  at  last,  even  harmonize  with  some  sprightly  figures 
who  play  their  harps  and  their  love-^ongs  in  the  pictures^ 
and  who  flourished  hundreds  of  years  ago,  as  their  readers 
flourish  now ;  and  even  the  bustling  and  well-fed  amenity  of 
Monsignor  Fabroni  is  but  a-temporary  contradiction,  which 
will  be  rendered  serious  some  day  by  the  crumbling  away  of 
his  marble  cheeks,  or  the  loss  of  some  over-lively  feature* 
Let  him,  for  Ood's  sake,  live  in  inscription,  and  look  treats 
in  stone. 

Besides  these  modem  pieces  of  sculpture,  there  has  been 
for  some  years  a  collection  of  ancient  marbles,  chiefly  ums 
and  sarcophs^i,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  early 
Italian  school.  It  is  so  impossible  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  any  large  collection  of  art,  without  repeated  visits,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  have  given  it  to  the  old  pictures,  much 
less  to  the  marbles.  The  first  impression  is  not  pleasant,-— 
their  orderly  array,  the  numerals  upon  them,  and  the  names 
of  the  donors  upon  the  walls  behind,  giving  the  whole  too 
much  the  air  of  a  shew-room  or  common  gallery.  The  pic- 
tures form  part  of  the  sentiment  of  the  place  as  a  burial 
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ground,  and  would  certainly  be  better  by  themselyes;  but 
the  antiquity  of  the  marbles  reconciles  us  a^t  last.  From  the 
glance  I  took  at  them,  many  appear  to  be  poor  enough,  but 
sefveral  yery  good.  I  noticed  in  particular  one  or  two  sar*^ 
cophagi  with  reliefs  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  a  head 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  looking  quite 
brutal  enough.  As  to  the  Paganism,  I  do  not  quarrel,  like 
Mr.  Forsythe,  with  the  presence  of  things  Pagan  in  a 
Christian  edifice ;  not  only  because  the  Pagan  and  Catholic 
religions  have  much  that  is  in  common  externally,  their  dra* 
peries,  altars,  incense,  music,  winged  genii,  &c.;  but  because 
from  a  principle  which  the  author  of  a  new  Comment  on 
Dante  has  noticed,  there  is  in  fact  an  identity  of  interests 
and  aspirations  in  all  these  struggles  of  mortal  man  after  a 
knowledge  of  things  supernatural.* 

The  paintings  on  the  walls,  the  great  glory  of  Pisa,  are 
by  Orgagna,  Simon  Memmi,  Giotto,  BuiTalmacco,  Benozzo, 
and  otbers,*-all  more  or  less  renowned  by  illustrious  pens ; 
all,  with  more  or  less  gusto,  the  true  and  reverend  harbingers 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  Italy.  Simon  Memmi  is  the  artist 
celebrated  by  Petrarch  for  his  portrait  of  Laura;  BuiFal- 
maceo  is  the  mad  wag  (grave  enough  here)  who  cuts  such  a 
figure  in  the  old  Italian  novels;  and  Giotto,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  is  the  firiend  of  Dante,  the  bander  down  of  his  like- 

*  See  a  ^*  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  AUg^eri/^  just  pub* 
liahed.  It  is  vritteo  in  the  style  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speak 
another  languagey  and  Tentures  upon  some  singularly  gratuitous  assumptions 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment:  but  the  poetical  reader  will 
consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  criticism  on  Dante,  and  wish 
that  the  author  may  continue  it.  It  contains  some  happy  local  illustrations, 
a  complete  account  of  the  real  history  of  Paulo  and  Francesca,  a  settlement 
of  ^  question  respecting  Beatrice,  and  a  variety  of  ntetaphysico^heological 
rcnaika  in  as  good  and  deep  a  ta^te  as  .those  abOTe-mentioned  are  idle. 
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ness  to  posterity,  and  himself  the  Dante  of  his  aft.  Bigh  as 
this  eulogy  is,  nobody  will  think  it  too  high  who  has  seeh 
his  works  in  the  Campo  Santo:  They  are  of  the  same  fine 
old  dreaming  character,  the  same  imaginative  mixture  of 
things  familiar  with  things  unearthly,  the  same  strenuous 
and  (when  they  choose)  gentle  expression, — ^in  short,  the 
same  true  discernment  of  the  "  differences  of  things,"  now 
grappling  with  a  fiend  or  a  fierce  thought,  now  sympathising 
with  fear  and  sorrow,  now  setting  the  muscles  of  grim  war- 
riors, now  dissolving  in  the  looks  and  flowing  tresses  of 
women,  or  setting  a  young  gallant  in  an  attitude  to  which 
Raphael  might  have^  traced  his  cavaliers.  And  this  is  more 
or  less  the  character  of  the  very  oldest  pictures  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  They  have  the  germs  of  beauty  and  greatness,  how- 
ever obscured  and  stiffened,  the  struggle  of  true  pictorial 
feelinfg  with  the  inexperience  of  art.  As  you  proceed  along 
the  walls,  you  see  gracefulness  and  knowledge  gradually 
helping  one  another,  and  legs  and  arms,  lights,  shades,  and 
details  of  all  sorts  taking  their  proper  measures  and  posi- 
tions, as  if  every  separate  thing  in  the  world  of  painting  had 
been  created  with  repeated  efforts,  till  it  answered  the  origi- 
nal and  always  fair  idea.  They  are  like  a  succession  of 
quaint  dreams  of  humanity  during  the  twilight  of  creation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  pictures  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  four  cloisters.  They  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  elevation  of  these  walls,  beginning  at  top  and  finishing 
at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  pavement.  The  subjects 
are  from  the  Old  Testament  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  from 
the  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  St.  Ranieri  (the 
patron  saint  of  Pisa)  and  from  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  &c.  with  the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  is  also 
a  Triumph  of  Death.  The  colours  of  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially of  the  sky  and  ship  in  the  voyage  of  St.  Ranieri,  are 
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wonderfully  preserved.  The  sky  looks  as  inteiisely  blue  as. 
the  finest  out  of  doors.  But  others  are  much  injured  by  the 
sea  air,  which  blows  into  Pisa;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  win* 
dows  of  the  cloisters  in  these  quarters  are  not  glazed>  to  pro-, 
tect  them  from  further  injury.  The  best  idea  perhaps  which 
I  can  give  an  Englishman  of  the  general  character  of  the 
paintings,  is  by  referring  him  to  the  engravings  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  the  serious  parts  of  Chaucer.  There  is  the  same 
want  of  proper  costume — the  same  intense  feeling  of  the 
human  being,  both  in  body  and  soul — ^the  same  bookish,  ror 
mantic,  and  retired  character — the  same  evidences,  in  short, 
of  antiquity  and  commencement,  weak  (where  it  is  weak)  for 
want  of  a  settled  art  and  language,  but  strong  for  that  very 
reason  in  first  impulses,  and  in  putting  down  all  that  is  felt 
An  old  poet  however  always  has  the  advantage  of  an  old 
painter,  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  a  literal  description  of 
arms,  legs,  and  attitudes,  and  thus  escapes  half  his  quaint- 
aess.  But  they  truly  illustrate  one  another.  Chaucer's  Duke 
Theseus,  clothed  and  behaving  accordingly— his  yawning 
courtiers,  who  thank  king  Cambuscan  for  dismissing  them 
to  bed — his  god  Janus  keeping  Christmas  with  his  fire-side 
and  his  dish  of  brawn,  &c.— exhibit  the  same  fantastic  alter- 
nations of  violated  costume  and  truth  of  nature.  The  way 
in  which  he  mingles  together  personages  of  all  times,  nations, 
and  religions,  real  and  fictitious,  Samson  and  Tumus  with 
Socrates,  Ovid  with  St.  Au^stin,  &c.  and  his  descriptions 
of  actiml  "  purtreyings  on  a  wall,"  in  which  are  exhibited  at 
once.  Narcissus,  Solomon,  Venus,  Crcesus,  and  "  the  porter 
Idleness,^'  resemble  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  pain- 
ters of  the  Campo  Santo  defy  all  perspective,  and  fill  one 
picture  with  twenty  different  solitudes.  There  is  a  painting 
for  instance  devoted  to  the  celebrated  anchorites  or  hermits 
of  the  desart.    They  are  represented  according  to  their  seve- 
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ral  legends-— reading,  dying,  undergoing  temptations,  atsisted 
by  lions,  8ic*  At  first  they  all  look  like  fantastic  actors  in 
the  same  piece;  but  you  dream,  and  are  reconciled.  The 
contempt  of  every  thing  like  interval,  and  of  all  which  may 
have  happened  in  it,  mokes  the  ordinary  events  of  life  seem 
of  as  little  moment ;  and  the  mind  is  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  sacred  old  men  and  their  solitudes,  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  yet  each  by  himself*  The  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  hoary  saints  in  these  pictures  pore  over  their  books 
and  carry  their  decrepit  old  age,  full  of  a  bent  and  absorbed 
feebleness — ^the  set  limbs  of  the  warriors  on  horseback««-the 
sidelong  unequivocal  looks  of  some  of  the  ladies  playing  on 
harps,,  and  conscious  of  their  ornaments — ^the  people  of  iii^ 
shion,  seated  in  rows,  with  Time  coming  up  unawares  to 
destroy  them«— the  other  rows  of  elders  and  doctors  of  the 
churchi  forming  part  of  the  array  of  heaven — the  uplifted 
hand  of  Christ  denouncing  the  wicked  at  the  Day  of  Judg^ 
ment — ^the  daring  satires  occasionally  introduced  against 
hypocritical  monks  and  nuns — ^the  profusion  of  attitudes, 
expressions,  incidents,  broad  draperies,  ornaments  of  all  sorts, 
visions,  mountains,  ghastly  looking  cities,  fiends,  angels, 
sybilline  old  wom^i,  dancers,  virgin  brides,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, princes,  patriarchs,  dying  saints ;— *it  is  an  injustice  to  the 
superabundance  and  truth  of  conception  in  all  this  multitude  of 
imagery,  not  to  recognise  the  real  inspirers  as  well  as  harbin*- 
gers  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  instead  of  confining  the 
honour  to  the  Massacios  and  Peruginos.  TheMassacios  and 
PeruginoB,  for  all  that  ever  I  saw,  meritorious  as  they  are, 
are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  them,  than  the  sonnetteers 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  are  to  be  compared  with  Chauoer. 
Even  in  the  very  rudest  of  the  pictures,  where  the  souls  of 
the  dying  are  going  out  of  their  mouths  in  the  shape  of  little 
children,  there  are  passages  not  unworthy  of  Dante  or  Mi- 
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chael  Afigelo, — angels  trembling  at  the  blowing  of  tnimpets^ 
men  in  vain  attempting  to  cany  their  friends  into  heaven ; 
tnd  saints,  who  have  lived  ages  of  temperance,  sitting  in 
calm  air  upon  hills  far  above  the  tnmnphant  progress  of 
Death,  who  goes  bearing  down  the  great,  the  luxurious,  and 
the  young.  The  picture  by  Titian,  in  which  he  has  reprer 
sented  the  three  great  stages  of  existence,  bubble-blowing 
childhood,  love-making  manhood,  and  death-contemplating 
old  age,  is  not  better  conceived,  and  hardly  better  made  out» 
than  some  of  the  designs  of  Orgagna  and  Giotto.  Since  I 
have  beheld  the  Campo  Santo,  I  have  enriched  my  day-dreamft 
and  my  stock  of  the  admirable,  and  am  thankful  that  I  have 
names  by  heart,  to  which  I  owe  homage  and  gratitude.  Ten<- 
der  and  noble  Orgagna,  be  thou  blessed  beyond  thp  happi- 
ness of  thine  own  heaven !  Giotto,  be  thou  a  name  to  me 
hoeafter,  of  a  kindred  brevity,  solidity,  and  stateliness,  with 
that  of  thy  friend  Dante  !* 

The  air  of  Pisa  is  soft  and  balmy  to  the  last  degree.  Mr. 
Forsythe  thinks  it  too  moist,  and  countenance  is  given  to  his 
opinion  by  the  lowness  and  flatness  of  the  place,  which  lies 
in  a  plain  full  of  springs  and  rivers,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea.  The  Inhabitants  also  have  a  proverb,-— Ptsa  |?esa 
a  chiposa, — ^which  may  be  translated, 

Pisa  sits  ill 

On  those  \vho  sit  still. 

To  me.the  air  seemed  as  dry  as  it  is  soft ;  and  most  people 
will  feel  oppressed  every  where,  if  they  do  not  take  exer- 
cise.   The  lower  rooms  of  the  houses  are  reckoned  how- 

•  There  isa  good  description  of  the  pictures  in  the  Campo  Santo,  written 
fay  Professor  Rosim^  of  Pisa^  a&d  enriched  with  some  criticisms  by  his  firiend 
the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi. 
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ever  too  damp  in  winter,  at  least  on  the  Lungamo;  though 
the  winter  season  is  counted  delicious,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
always  comes  here  to  spend  two  months  of  it.  The  noon-day 
sun  in  summer-time  is  formidable,  resembling  more  the  in- 
tense heat  struck  from  burning  metal,  than  any  thing  we  can 
conceive  of  it  in  England.  But  a  sea-breeze  often  blows  of 
an  evening,  when  the  inhabitants  take  their  exercise.  A  look 
out  upon  the  Lungamo  at  noon-day  is  curious.  A  blue  sky 
is  overhead— dazzling  stone  underneath — the  yellow  Amo 
gliding  along,  generally  with  nothing  upon  it,  sometimes  a 
lazy  sail ;  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  sleeping  with 
their  green  blinds  down ;  and  nobody  passing  but  a  few  la- 
bourers, carmen,  or  countrywomen  in  their  veils  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, hastening  with  bare  feet,  but  never  too  fast  to 
forget  a  certain  air  of  strut  and  stateliness.  Dante,  in  one  of 
his  love  poems,  praises  his  mistress  for  walking  like  a  pear 
cock,  nay  even  like  a  crane,  strait  above  herself: — 

Soaye  a  guisa  va  di  un  bel  pavone, 
Diritta  sopra  se,  coma  una  graa. 

Sweetly  she  goes,  like  tlie  bright  peacock ;  strait 
Abo?e  herself,  like  to  the  lady  crane. 

This  is  the  common  walk  of  Italian  women,  rich  and  poor. 
The  step  of  Madame  Ve^tris  on  the  stage  resembles  it.  To 
an  English  eye  at  first  it  seems  wanting  in  a  certain  modesty 
and  moral  grace;  but  you  see  what  the  grave  poet  has  to  say 
for  it,  and  it  is  not  associated  in  an  Italian  mind  with  any 
such  deficiency :  that  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  is  certain. 

Solitary  as  Pisa  may  look  at  noon-day,  it  is  only  by  com- 
parison with  what  you  find  in  very  populous  cities.  Ite  deso- 
late aspect  is  much  exaggerated.  The  people,  for  the  most 
part,  sit  in  shade  at  their  doors  in  the  hottest  weather,  so 
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tbat  it  cannot  look  go  solitary  as'  many  psgrts  of  London  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  grass 
grows  in  some  of  the  streets,  it  is  only  in  the  remotest.  The 
streets^  for  the  most  part,  are  kept  very  neat,  and  clean,  not 
excepting  the  poorest  alleys,  a  benefit  arising  not  only  from 
the  fine  pavement  which  is  every  where  to  be  found,  but  from 
the  wise  use  to  which  criminals  are  put.  The  punishment 
of  death  is  not  kept  up  in  Tuscany.  Robbers,  and  even  mur- 
derers, are  made  to  atone  for  the  ill  they  have  done  by  the 
goods  works  of  sweeping  and  keeping  clean.  A  great  mur- 
derier  on  the  English  stage  used  formerly  to  have  a  regular 
suit  of  brick-dust.  In  Tuscany,  or  at  least  in  Pisa,  robbers 
are  dressed  in  a  red  livery,  and  murderers  in  a  yellow.  A 
stranger  looks  with  a  feeling  more  grave  than  curiosity  at 
these  saffiron-coloured  mysteries,  quietly  doing  their  duty  in 
the  open  streets,  and  not  seeming  to  avoid  observation.  But 
they  look  just  like  other  men.  They  are  either  too  healthy 
by  temperance  and  exercise  to  exhibit  a  conscience,  or  think 
they  make  up  very  well  by  their  labour  for  so  trifling  an 
ebullition  of  animal  spirits.  And  they  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  for  themselves,  considering  their  labour  is  in  chains  and 
for  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  general  are  not  reckoned  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Tuscan  looks.  You  are  sure  to 
meet  fine  faces  in  any  large  assembly,  but  the  common  run 
is  certainly  bad  enough.  They  are  hard,  prematurely 
aged,  and  what  expression  there  is,  is  worldly.  Some  of 
them  have  no  expression  whatever,  but  are  as  destitute  of 
speculation  and  feeling  as  masks.  The  bad  Italian  face  and 
the  good  Italian  face  are  the  extremes  of  insensibility  and 
the  reverse.  But  it  is  rare  that  the  eyes  are  not  fine,  and 
the'  females  have  a  profusion  of  good  hair.  Lady  Moigan 
has  jusdy  remarked  the  promising  countenances  of  Italian 
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clulc[ren>  compared  with  what  they  turn  out  to  be  as  tkey 
grow  older;  and  adds  with  equal  justice^  that  it  is  an  evio  ^t 
affliir  of  government  and  education.    You  doubly  pity  the 
eorruptions  of  a  people^  who  besides  their  natural  geniuii, 
preserve  in  the  very  midst  of  their  sophistication  a  frankness 
distinct  from  it,  and  an  entire  freedom  from  affectation,      i   \ 
Italian  annoys  you  neither  with  his  pride  like  an  English- 
man, nor  with  his  vanity  like  a  Frenchman.    He  is  quiet 
and  natural,  self-possessed  without  wrapping  himself  ^i^ 
sulkily  in  a  comer,  and  ready  fpr  cheerfulness  withov. 
grimace.    His  frankness  sometimes  takes  the  air  of  a  sim- 
plicity, at  once   singularly  misplaced  and  touching.       A 
young  man  who  exhibited  a  taste  for  all  good  and  generous 
sentiments,  and  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  his 
friends,  was  a  very  worthy  as  well  as  ingenious  person,  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  me  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he 
made  a  point  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  rich  families, 
purely  to  be  invited  to  their  houses  and  partake  of  their 
good  things.    Many  an  Englishman  would  undoubtedly  do 
this,  but  he  would  hardly  be  so  frank  about  it  to  a  stranger; 
nor  would    an  Englishman  of  the  same  tastes  in  other 
respects  be  easily  found  to  act  so.     But  it  is  the  old  story 
of  ^*  following  a  multitude  to  do  evil,''  and  is  no  doubt  ac- 
counted a  mere  matter  of  necessity  and  good  sense. 

The  Pisans  claim  the  merit  of  speaking  as  pure  Italian, 
if  not  purer,  as  any  peoples  in  Tuscany ;  and  there  is  a  claim 
among  the  poorer  orders  in  this  part  of  Italy,  which  has 
been  too  hastily  credited  by  foreigners,  of  speaking  a  Ian* 
guage  quite  as  pure  as  ihe  educated  classes.  It  is  certainly 
not  true,  whatever  may  be  claimed  for  their  Tuscan  as  an- 
cient or  popular  Tuscan.  The  Pisans  in  general  also  seem 
to  have  corrupted  their  pronunciation,  and  the  Florentines 
too,  if  report  is  to  be  believed.    They  use  a  soft  aspirate 
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'  ^  inst^id  of  th^  C,  as  if  their  language  was  not  gentdel  and 
tender-  enough  already*  Casa  is  hasaf^^Hmoco  (a  oook) 
^.  hoko,*^hccmdo^  lohandoi^^^eocomero,  AoAomero^— and  even 
™  crazie  (a  sort  of  coin)  hrazie.  But  they  speak  well  out,  troll- 
ing the  words  clearly  over  the  tongue.  There  seems  a  good 
deal  of  talent  for  music  among  them,  which  does  not  know 
how  to  make  its  way.  You  never  hear  the  poorest  melody, 
hut  somebody  strikes  in  with  what  he  can  muster  up  of  a 
'  urmony.  Boys  go  about  of  an  evening,  and  parties  sit  at 
ffceir  doors,  singing  popular  airs,  and  hanging  as  long  as 
possible  on  the  last  chords  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  gentlemen  to  play  their  guitars  as  they  go  along  to  a 
party.  I  heard  one  evening  a  voice  singing  past  a  window, 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  an  opera ;  and  I  once  walked 
behind  a  common  post-boy,  who  'm  default  of  having  another 
to  help  him  to  a  harmony,  contrived  to.  make  chords  of  all 
his  notes,  by  rapidly  sounding  the  second  aiid  treble  one 
after  the  other.  The  whole  people  are  bitten  vri^  a  new 
song,  and  hardly  sing  any  thing  else  till  the  nextr  there 
were  two  epidemic  airs  of  this  kind,  when  I  was  there,  which 
had  been  imported  from  Florence,  and  which  the  inhabitants 
sung  from  morning  till  night,  though  they  were  nothing  re- 
markable. And  yet  Pisa  is  said  to  be  the  least  fond  of  mu- 
sic of  any  city  in  Tuscany. 

I  must  not  omit  a  great  curiosity  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa,  towards  the  sea ; — ^namely,  the  existence 
of  a  race  of  camels,  which  was  brought  from  the  East  during 
the  crusades.  I  have  not  seen  them  out  of  the  city,  though 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  in  Europe,  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  vessels  that  sometimes  combine  with  the  landscaqse 
in  the  distance,  are  said  to  give  it  a  look  singularly  Asiatic. 
They  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes^  and  may  be  some- 
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tim^s  met  within  the  walls.    The  forest  between  Pisa  and 
another  part  of  the  sea-shore,  is  extensive  and  woody. 

Pisa  is  a  tranquil,  an  imposing,  and  even  now  a  beautiAil 
and  stately  city.  It  looks  like  the  residence  of  an  univerr 
si|y :  many  parts  of  it  seem  made  up  of  colleges ;  and  we 
feel  as  if  we  ought  to  "  walk  gowned."  It  possesses  the 
Campo  Santo,  rich  above  earthly  treasure ;  its  river  is  the 
river  of  Tuscan  poetry,  and  furnished  Michael  Angelo  with 
the  subject  of  his  cartoon ;  and  it  disputes  with,  Florence 
the  birth  of  Galileo.  Here  at  all  events  he  studied  and  he 
taught :  here  his  mind  was  bom,  and  another  great  impuUe 
given  to  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  Liberal  Opinion. 
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[The  following  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Shelley  of  the  May-<lay  Night 
scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Faust.  A  few  passages  were  not  filled  up  in  th« 
manuscript;  and  one  or  two  others,  perhaps  of  a  like  natnie,  hare  been 
omitted,  not  out  of  an  idle  squeamishness,  but  that  the  true  spirit  of  them 
might  not  be  mistaken  for  want  of  being  accompanied  by  the  context  of  the 
whole  work.  The  scene  is  the  first  specimen,  we  believe,  of  a  poetical 
Ei^hsh  tianalation  of  that  extraordinary  production,  to  which  no  man  was 
better  able  to  do  justice  than  our  lamented  friend.  The  poetical  reader  wiU 
fed  with  what  vivacity  he  has  encountered  the  ghastly  bustle  of  the  rerellen, 
->with  what  apprehensiveness  of  tact,  yet  strength  of  security,  he  has  carried 
us  into  the  thick  of  "  the  witch  element/'  These  are  strong  terms  of  praise 
for  a  translation;  but  Mr.  Shelley  went  to  his  woik  in  a  kindred  spirit  of 
genius,  and  Goedie  has  so  completely  made  his  woric  a  woric  of  creation, 
it  seems  a  thing  so  involuntarily  grovring  out  of  the  world  he  has  got  into, 
like  the  animated  rocks  and  crags  which  he  speaks  of, — that  a  congenial 
translator  in  one's  own  language  seems  to  step  into  his  place  as  the  abstract 
observer,  and  to  leave  but  two  images  present  to  one's  mind,  the  work  and 
himself.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  true  representative  of  his  author.  This  is 
the  very  highest  triumph  both  of  poetry  and  translation. 

Webster  and  Middleton  would  have  liked  this  scene.  Every  body  will 
like  it,  who  can  feel  at  all  what  the  poet  feels  most,  the  secret  analogies  that 
abound  in  all  things, — the  sympathies,  of  which  difierencfe  and  even  anti* 
pathy  cannot  get  rid.  IIow  we  pity  Faust  in  this  play,  who  refines  and  har- 
dens himself  out  of  his  faith  in  things  good,  and  acquires  the  necessity  of 
inordinate  excitement  1  How  we  congratulate  even  the  Devil,  who,  having 
got  a  pitch  still  further,  discovers  a  kind  of  faith  in  faithlessness  itself,  and 
extracts  a  good,  wretched  as  it  is,  out  of  his  laughing  at  every  thing  I  And 
how  delightful,  is  it  not,  to  see  the  blankest  scepticism  itself  thus  brought 
Tound  to  poetry  and  imagination  by  the  very  road  which  seemed  to  lead 
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Scene — The  ttartz  Mountain,  a  desolate  Country. 

!»AtST,   ME?niSTOl»HELfi8. 

Mq>h.  Would  you  not  like  a  broomstick  ?  Ag  tor  me 
I  wish  I  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride  ; 
For  we  are  still  far  from  the  appointed  place. 

Faust.  This  knotted  staff  is  help  enough  for  me. 
Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.    What  good 
Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleasant  way? 
To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales. 
And  climb  those  rocks  where  ever-babbling  springs 
Preoipitata  themselves  in  waterfalls. 
Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  path. 
Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 
And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath : 
Shall  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 

Meph.  Nothing  of  such  an  influence  do  I  feel. 
My  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 
The  flowers  upon  our  path  were  frost  and  snow. 
But  see  how  melancholy  rises  now. 
Dimly  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 
The  blank  unwelcome  round  of  the  red  moon. 
And  gives  so  bad  a  light,  that  every  step 
One  stumbles  'gainst  some  crag.  With  your  permission, 
111  call  an  Ignis-fatuus  to  our  aid  : 
I  see  one  yonder  burning  joUily. 
Halloo,  my  friend!  may  I  request  that  you 
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Would  favour  us  with  your  bright  company? 
Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  purpose? 
Pray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way. 

Ignis'f.  With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I  will  try 
To  overcome  the  lightness  of  my  nature; 
Our  course  you  know  is  generally  zig-zag. 

Meph.  Ha,  ha!  your  worship  thinks  you  have  to  deal 
With  men.     Go  strait  on,  in  the  Devil's  name. 
Or  I  will  blow  your  flickering  life  out. 

Ignis^f.  Well, 
I  see  you  are  the  master  of  the  house;  . 
I  will  accommodate  myself  to  you. 
Only  consider,  that  to-night  this  mountain 
Is  all  enchanted,  and  if  Jack-a-lantern 
Shews  you  his  way,  though  you  should  miss  your  own. 
You  ought  not  to  be  too  exact  with  him 

(Favst,  Mepkistopheles,  and  Ignis-fatuus,  in  alternate  chorus.) 

The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream. 
The  bounds  of  true  and  false,  are  past. 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  Gleam, 
Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast. 
To  the  wide,  the  desart  waste. 

But  see  how  swift  advance,  and  shift. 

Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 
How,  clift  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 

Their  fawning  foreheads  as  we  go. 

The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho !  ho ! 

How  they  snort  and  how  they  blow ! 

Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down  — 
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A  rushing  throng !    A.  6(Miitd  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  H^dven  »  blo^iini! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Paradise  on  Earth  is  known. 
Resound  around,  beneath,  above. 
AH  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill,  and  wood,  and  rill. 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale. 
And  i^Hiicb  echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 

To  whoa!  to  whoo !  Near,  nearer  now 

The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng! 

Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  joy. 

All  awake  as  if  *twere  day? 

See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 

A  salamander  in  the  lake ! 

Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 

And  along  the  loose  hill  side. 

With  strange  contortions  through  the  night. 

Curls,  to  seize  or  to  affright; 

And,  animated,  strong,  and  many. 

They  dart  forth  polypus-antennoB, 

To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 

The  wanderer.     Through  the  dazzling  gloom 

The  many-coloured  mice,  that  thread 

The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 

In  troops  each  others  motions  cross, 

Through  the  heath  and  through  the  moss  ] 

And,  in  legions  intertangledj 
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The  fire-flies  flit,  and  tnmm,  mnd  throngs 
Till  all  the  mountain  depth*  are  sptoigled. 

Tell  me,  shall  wa  go  or  stay? 
Shall  we  onward  7    Come  alo&g ! 
Every  thing  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  far  away ! 
Trees  and  masses  intercept 
The  sight,  and  wisps  on  every  side 
Are  pufied  up  and  multiplied.  ' 

Meph.  Now  vigorously  seize  my  skirt,  and  gain 
This  pinnacle  of  isolated  crag. 
One  may  observe  with  wonder  from  this  point. 
How  Mammon  glows  among  the  mountains. 

Faust,  Aye— • 
And  strangely  through  the  solid  depth  below 
A  melancholy  light,  like  the  red  dawn. 
Shoots  from  the  lowest  gorge  of  the  abyss 
Of  mountains,  lightning  hitherward :  there  rise 
Pillars  of  smoke,  here  clouds  float  gently  by$ 
Here  the  light  bums  soft  as  the  enkindled  air, 
Or  the  illumined  dust  of  golden  flowers ; 
And  now  it  glides  like  tender  colours  spreading, 
And  now  bursts  forth  in  fountains  from  the  earth; 
And  now  it  winds,  one  torrent  of  broad  light, 
Through  the  far  valley  with  a  hundred  veins ; 
And  now  pnce  more  within  that  narrow  comer 
Masses  itself  into  intensest  splendour* 
And  near  us,  see !  sparks  spring  out  of  the  ground. 
Like  golden  sand  scattered  upon  the  darkness; 
The  pinnacles  of  that  black  wall  of  mountains 
That  hems  us  in,  are  kindled. 
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Mqi>h.  Rare«  in  ftdth! 
Does  not  Sir  Mammon  gloriously  illuminate 
His  palace  for  this  festival  •  .  ,  •  it  is 
A  pleasure  which  you  had  not  known  before. 
I  spy  the  boisterous  guests  already. 

Faust.  Now 
The  children  of  the  wind  rage  in  the  air  I 
With  what  fierce  strokes  they  fall  upon  my  neck ! 
Mq^h.  Cling  tightly  to  the  old  ribs  of  the  crag* 
Beware !  for  if  with  them  thou  warrest 
In  their  fierce  flight  towards  the  wilderness; 
Their  breath  will  sweep  thee  into  dust^  and  drag 
Thy  body  to  a  grave  in  the  abyss. 

A  cloud  thickens  the  night.  . 

Hark!  how  the  tempest  crashes  through  the  forest! 

The  owls  fly  out  in  strange  affright ; 
The  columns  of  the  evergreen  palaces 
Are  split  and  shattered; 
The  roots  creak,  and  stretch,  and  groan; 
And  ruinously  overthrown. 
The  trunks  are  crushed  and  shattered 
By  the  fierce  blast's  imconquerable  stress. 
Over  each  other  crack  and  crash  they  all 
In  terrible  and  intertangled  fall ; 
And  through  the  ruins  of  the  shaken  mountain 

The  airs  hiss  and  howl. 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  the  fountain. 
Nor  the  wolf  in  his  midnight  prowl. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 

Strange  accents  are  ringing 
Aloft,  afar,  anear; 
The  witches  are  singing! 
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The  torrent  of  a  racing  wizard  song 
Streams  the  whole  mountain  along. 
Chorus  of  Witches. 
The  stubble  is  yellow,  the  com  is  green. 
Now  to  the  Brocken  the  witches  go; 
The  mighty  multitude  here  may  be  seen 
Gathering,  wizard  and  witch,  below. 
Sir  Urean  is-  sitting  aloft  in  the  air ; 
Hey  over  stock !  and  hey  over  stontf! 
'Twixt  witches  and  incubi,  what  shall  be  done? 
Tell  it  who  dare !  tell  it  who  dare ! 

A  Voice. 
Upon  a  sow  swine,  whose  farrows  were  nine. 
Old  Baubo  rideth  alone. 

Chorus. 
Honour  her  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
Old  mother  Baubo;  honor  to  you ! 
An  able  ^ow,  with  old  Baubo  iipon  her, 
Is  worthy  of  glory,  and  worthy  of  honour ! 
The  legion  of  witches  is  coming  behind. 
Darkening  the  night,  and  outspeeding  the  wind. 

A  Voice. 
Which  way  cbmest  thou  ? 

A   Voice. 
Over  Ilsenstein ; 
The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moon-shine ; 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in' her  downy  nest. 
And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad,  bright  eye. 

Voices. 
And  you  may  now  as  well  take  your  course  on  to  Hell, 
Since  you  ride  by  so  fast  on  the  headlong  blast, 

A   Voice. 
She  dropt  poison  upon  me  as  I  past. 
Here  are  the  wounds 
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CAotm  of  Witches. 
Come  .away!  come,  along !  ^ 
The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is,  long. 
But  what  is  that  ior  a  bedlam  throng  f  ^ 
Stick  with  the  prong,  and  scratch  with  the.broem. 
The  child  in  the  cradle  lies  strangled  at  home. 
And  the  mother  is  clapping,  her  hands. 

Semi-Chorus  of  Wizards  I. 
We  glide  in 
Like  snails,  when  the  women  are  all  away ; 
And  from  a  house  once  given  over  to  sin 
Woman  has  a  thousand  steps  to  stray. 
Seini'Chorus  II. 
A  thousand  steps  must  a  woman  take. 
Where  a  man  but  a  single  spring  will  make. 

Voices  above ^ 
Come  with  us,  c<Hne  with  us,  from  Felumee. 

Voices  below. 
With  what  joy  would  we  fly  through  the  upper  sky  ! 
We  are  washed,  we  are  'nointed,  stark  naked  are  we  ; 
But  our  toil  and  our  pain  is  for  ever  in  vain. 

Both  Chorusses. 
The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled,  .  - 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark. 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark.  ■ 
Come  away ! 

Voices  behw. 
Stay,  oh,  stay ! 

Voices  above* 
Out  of  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
WhocaUs? 
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Voiees  behw^ 
Oh,  let  n^  join  your  fiooks ! 
I  three  hundred  years  have  stnTan 
To  catch  your  skirt  and  moimt  to  Heavonr** 
And  still  in  rain.    Oh,  might  I  be 
With  company  akin  to  me  I 

Both  CharusWr 
Some  on  a  ram,  and  some  on  a  prong. 
On  poles  and  on-  broomsticks  we  flutter  along ; 
Forlorn  is  the  wight  who  can  rise  not  to-night. 

A  Ha^^ufiteh  behw. 
I  have  been  tripping  this  many  an  hour : 
Are  the  others  already  so  ftur  before? 
No  quiet  at  home,  and  no  peace  abroad ! 
And  less  methinks  is  ibund  by  the  road. 
Chorus  of  Witches. 
Come  onward,  away!  aroint  thee,  aroint! 
A  witch  to  be  strong  must  anoint — anoint— 
Then  every  trough  will  be  boat  enough ; 
With  a  rag  for  a  sail  we  can  sweep  through  the  sky. 
Who  flies  not  to*night,  when  means  he  to  fly? 

Both  Chorusses. 
We  cling  to  the  skirt,  and  we  strike  on  the  ground; 
Witch  legions  thicken  around  and  around ; 
Wizard  swarms  cover  the  heath  all  over. 

(ney  descend.) 

Mephistopkeks. 
What  thronging,  dashing,  raging,  rustling ; 
What  whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bustling ; 
What  glimmering,  spurting,  stinking,  burning. 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  were  overturning. 
There  is  a  true  witch  element  about  us. 
Take  hold  on  me,  or  we  shall  be  divided. 
Where  are  you  ? 
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Faust.  (From  a  ditiance.}^^Hm%  I 

Meph.  I  must  exert  my.  authority  in  the  house. 
Place  for  young  Volandl  pray  make  way,  good  people. 
Take  hold  on  me,  doctor,  and  with  one  step 
Let  us  escape  ^m  this  unpleasant  crowd: 
They  are  too  mad  for  people  of  my  sort 
Just  there  shines  a  peculiar  kind  of  light-^ 
Something  attracts  me  in  those  bushes*    Come 
This  way ;  we  shall  slip  down  there  in  a  minute. 

Faust.  Spirit  of  Contradiction !   Well,  lead  on-^ 
^were  a  wise  feat  indeed  to  wander  out 
Into  the  Brocken  upon  May-day  night. 
And  then  to  isolate  oneself  in  scorn. 
Disgusted  with  the  humours  of  the  time. 

Mq}h.  See  yonder,  round  a  many  coloured  flame 
A  merry  club  is  huddled  all  together: 
Even  with  such  little  people  as  sit  there 
One  would  not  be  alone. 

Faust.  Would  that  I  were 
Up  yonder  in  the  glow  and  whirling  smoke. 
Where  the  blind  million  rush  impetuously 
To  meet  the  eril  ones ;  there  might  I  solve 
Many  a  riddle  that  torments  me ! 

Mq^h.  Yet 
Many  a  riddle  there  is  tied  anew 
Inextricably.    Let  the  great  world  rage ! 
We  will  stay  here  ssie  in  the  quiet  dwellings. 
Tis  our  old  custom.    Men  have  ever  built 
Their  own  small  world  in  the  great  world  of  all. 
I  Bee  young  witches  naked  there,  and  old  ones 
Wisely  attired  with  greater  decency* 
Be  guided  now  by  me,  and  you  shall  buy 
A  pound  of  pleasure  with  a  dram,  of  trouble. 
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I  hear  them  tune  their  instrumeats^-'one  must 
Get  used  to  this  damned  scraping.    Come,  I'U  lead  you ' 
Among  them ;  and  what  you  there  do  and  see. 
As  a  fresh  compact  'twixt  us  two  shall  be. 
How  say  you  now?  this  space  is  wide  enough- 
Look  forth,  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it — . 
An  hundred  bonfires  bum  in  rows,  and  they 
Who  throng  around  them  seem  innumerable  : 
Dancing  and  drinking,  jabbering,  making  love. 
And  cooking,  are  at  work.    Now  tell  me,  friend. 
What  is  there  better  in  the  world  than  this? 

Faust.  In  introducing  us,  do  you  assume 
The  character  of  wizard,  or  of  devil? 

Meph.  In  truth,  I  generally  go  about 
In  strict  incognito ;  tod  yet  one  likes 
To  wear  one's  orders  upon  gala  days. 
I  have  no  ribbon  at  knee ;  but  here 
At  home  the  cloven  foot  is  honourable. 
See  you  that  snail  there  ? — she  comes  creeping  up. 
And  with  her  feeling  eyes  has  smelt  out  something.  * 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  mask  myself  here. 
Come  now,  we'll  go  about  from  fire  to  fire: 
rU  be  the  pimp,  and  you  shall  he  the  lover. 

(To  some  old  women,  who  are  sitting  round  a  heap  qf 
glimmering  coals.) 
Old  gentlewomen,  what  do  you  do  out  here? 
You  ought  to  be  with  the  young  rioters 
Right  in  the  thickest  of  the  revelry — 
But  every  one  is  best  content  at  home. 

Gefieral. 
Who  dare  confide  in  night  or  a  just  claim? 

So  much  as  I  had  done  for  them !   and  now— ' 
With  women  and  the  people  His  the  same, 
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Yoath-wilt  stand  toremoBt  ever, — age  may  go 
To  the  <brk  grave  unhonoiired.         r 
Mimster. 
Now-a-days 
People  assert  llieir  riglits :  they  go  too  far ; 

But  as  for  inie,  the  good  old  times  I  praise; 
Then  we  were  all  in  all,  'twas  something  worth 
One's  while  to  be  in  place  and  wear  a  star; 
That  was  indeed  the  golden  age  on  eardi. 

Parvenu.* 
We  too  are  active,  and  we  did  and  do 
What  we  ought  npt,  perhaps;  and  yet  we  now 
Will  seize,  whilst  i^l  things  are  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  spoke  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  keep  our  ground. 

Author^ 
Who  now  can  taste  ^  treatise  of  deep  sense 
Ahd  wonderous  volui^e?  'tis  impertinence 
To  write  what  none  will  read,  therefore  will  I 
To  please  the  young  and  thoughtless  people  try. 
MqA.  (Who  at  (mce  appears  to  hace grown  very  old,) 
I  find  the  people  ripe  for  the  last  day. 
Since  I  last  came  up  to  the  wizard  mountain; 
And  as  my  little  cask  runs  turbid  now. 
So  is  the  world  dbdned  to  die  dNgs^ 

Pedlar-Witch.  Look  here, 
Oentlanen;  do  not  huny  on  so  fast 
And  lose  the  chance  of  a  good  pennyworth. 
I  have  a  pack  full  of  the  choicest  wares 
Of  every  sort,  and  yet  in  all  my  bundle 
Is  nothing  like  what  may  be  found  on  earth ; 
Nodiing  that  in  a  moment  will  make  rich 

*  A  sort  of  fundholder. 
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Men  and  the  world  with  fine  maliQiDas  mischief- 
There  is  no  dagger  drunk  with  blood ;  no  IkhwI 
From  which  consimiing  poison  may  be  drained 
By  innocent  and  healthy  lips;  no  jewel 
The  price  of  an  abandoned  maiden's  shame; 
No  sword  which  cuts  the  bond  it  cannot  loose. 
Or  stabs  the  wearer's  enemy  in  the  back ; 
No 

Meph.  €k)ssip^  you  know  little  of  these  times. 
What  has  been^  has  been ;  what  is  done,  is  past. 
They  shape  themselves  into  the  innovations. 
They  breed,  and  innovation  drags  us  with  it. 
The  torrent  of  the  crowd  sweeps  over  us : 
You  think  to  impel,  and  are  yourself  impelled. 

Famt,  Who  is  that  yonder? 

Meph.  Mark  her  well.    It  is 
Lilith. 

Fmui.  Who? 

Meph.  lalith^  the  first  wife  of  Adam. 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair,  for  she  excels 
All  women  in  the  magic  of  her.  locks ; 
And  when  she  winds  them  round  a  young  man's  neck. 
She  will  not  ever  set  him  firee  again« 

Faust.  There  sit  a  girj  and  an  old  woman — ^they 
Seem  to  be  tired  with  pleasure  apd  with  play. 

Meph.  There  is  rest  to  night  for  any  one : 
When  one  dance  ends  another  is  begun; 
Come,  let  us  to  it!   We  shall  have  rare  fim. 

(Famt  dances  and  sings  wkh  a  girl,  and  Mephistqpheleg 
with  an  old  woman.) 

Brocto^hantasmist.  What  is  this  cursed  multitude  about? 
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Have  we  not  long  since  proved  to  demonstration  . 

Tbat  ghosts  move  not  «n  ordinary  feet  ? 

But  thesift  «re  dancing  just  Hke  men  and  women. 

The  GirL  What  does  he  want  then  at  our  ball? 

Faust.  Ohf  hA 
Is  far  above  us  all  in  his  conceit: 
Whilst  we  ei^oy^  he  r«uHnui  of  etgoyment ; 
And  any  step  which  in  our  dance  we  tread,  ' 

If  it  be  left  oai  of  his  redLoning, 
Is  not  to  be  oo|ind»red  as  a  step, 
niere  are  few  things  that  scandalize  him  not: 
And  when  you  whirl  round  in  the  ciircle  now,  ' 
As  he  went  round  the  wheel  in  his  old  milt. 
He  says  that  you  go  wrong  in  all  respects, 
Especially  if  you  congratulate  him 
Upon  the  strength  of  the  resemblaneer 

Broct.  Fly! 
Vanish !    Unheard  of  impudence  f    What,  still  theris ! 
In  this  enlightened  age  too,  since  you  have  been 

Proved  not  to  exist! >-But  this  mfemal  brood 

Will  hear  no  reason  and  endure  no  rule. 
Are  we  so  wise,  and  is  th^ poTtd  still  haunted? 
How  long  have  I  been  sweeping  out  thi%  rubbish 
Of  superstition,  and  the  world  will  not 
Come  clean  with  all  my  pains  !-*^it  is  a  case 
Unheard  of! 

T%e  GftrZ.  Then  leave  off  teaung  ns  so* 

Broct.  I  tell  you  spirits,  to  your  fecetr  now. 
That  I  should  not  regret  this  despotism 
Of  spirits,  but  that  mine  con  wield  it  not. 
To  night  I  shall  make  poor  work  of  it. 
Yet  I  will  take  a  round  with  you,  and  hope 
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Before  my  last  stepin- the  4iVing  dance 
To  beat  the  poet  and  the*^  derii  togetbet*. 

Meph.  At  last  he  mil  sit  down  in  soBoe  foul  pudlHe; 
That  is  his'  way  of  solacing  himself; 
Until  some  leech,  diverted  with  his  grarity. 
Cures  him  of  spirits  and  the*  spirit^together. 

f  7b  Faust,  who  has  receded  from  the  dtk^) 
Why  do  you  let  that  fair  girl  pass*  fix>m  you. 
Who  sung  so  sweetly  to  you  in  die  dance? 

Faust.  A  red  mouse  in  the  nuddleof  heir  singing 
Sprung  from  her  mouth. 

Meph.  That  was  all  right,  my!  friend. 
Be  it  enough  that  the  ihouse  was  not  grey. 
Do  not  disturb  your  hour  of  happiness 
With  close  consideration  of  such  trifles. 

Faust.  Then  saw  I-^ — 

Meph.  What? 

FausL!  Seest' thou  not  a  pale 
Fair  girl,  standing  alone,  far;  far  away? 
She  drags  herself  now  forward  with  slow  steps. 
And  seems  as  if  she  moved  with  shaclded  feet : 
I  cannot  overcame  the  thought  that  ^e 
Is  like  poor  Margaret. 

Meph.  Let  it  be — ^passfon — 
No  good  can  come  of  it— it  is',  not  well 
To  meet  it — ^it  is  an  enchanted  phantom, 
A  lifeless  idol;  with  a  numbing  look. 
It  freezes  up  the  blood  of  man;  and  they 
Who  meet  its  ghastly  stare  are  turned  to  stone. 
Like  those  who  saw  Medusa. 

Faust.  Oh,  too  true! 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  a  fresh' corpse 
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Whidi  no  bdoTed  hand  has  doted, mlas! 

That  18  the  heart  which  Margaret  yielded  to  me — 

Those  aie  the  lovely  limbs  which  I  ^joyed! 

MqJk.  It  is  all  mi^c^  poor  deluded  fool! 
She  lodLS  to  every  one  like  his  first  love. 

Fausi^  Oh,  what  delight!  what  woe!  I  cannot  turn 
My  looks  fipcmi  her  sweet  piteous  countenance. 
How  strangely  does  a  single  blood-red  line. 
Not  broader  than  the  sharp  edge  of  a  knife. 
Adorn  her  lovely  neck! 

MqA.  Aye,  she  can  carry 
Hct  head  under  her  arm  upon  occasion; 
Perseus  has  cut  it  off  for  her.    These  pleasures 
End  in  delusion. — Gain  this  rising  ground. 
It  is  as  airy  here  as  in  a  [  ] 

And  if  I  am  not  mightily  deceived, 
I  see  a  theatre — ^What  may  this  mean? 

Attendant.  Quite  a  new  piece,  the  last  of  seven,  for  'tis 
The  custom  now  to  represent  that  number. 
Tis  written  by  a  Dilettante,  and 
He  actors  who  perform  are  Dilettanti; 
Excuse  me,  gentlemen;  but  I  must  vanish. 
I  am  a  Dilettante  curtain-lifter. 
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ARIOSTO^S  EPISODE  OF  GLORIDAN, 
MEDORO,  AND  ANGELICA. 


It  is  no  great  boast  to  say,  that  this  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  an  English  reader  has  had  any  thing  like  a  specimen 
given  him  of  the  Orlando  Fnrioso.  Harrington,  the  old  trans- 
lator, wrote  with  a  crab-stick,  and  Hoole  with  a  rule.  (The 
rhyme  is  lucky  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  our  gentilities ;  for 
he  provokes  one  of  some  sort.)  The  characteristics  of  Ari- 
osto's  style  are  great  animal  spirits,  great  ease  and  flow  of 
versification,  and  great  fondness  for  natural  and  strait-forward 
expressions,  particularly  in  scenes  of  humour  and  tenderness. 
What  approaches  Harrington  makes  to  these  with  his  sapless 
crutches,  or  Hoole  with  his  conventional  stilts,  let  those  dis- 
cover who  can.  Harrington  has  perhaps  twenty  good  stanzas 
in  his  whole  work;  and  he  is  to  be  preferred  to  Hoole,  be- 
cause he  has  at  all  events  an  air  of  greater  good  faith  in  what 
he  does.  Hoole  is  a  mere  bundle  of  common-places.  He 
miderstood  nothing  of  his  author  but  the  story.  He  some- 
times apologizes  for  the  difficulty  he  feels  in  ''  raising  the 
style,"  and  when  he  comes  to  a  passage  more  than  usually 
fiEuniliar,  thinks  that  the  most  *^  tolerable''  way  of  rendering 
it  is  by  doing  away  all  its  movement  and  vivacity.  '^  Most 
tolerable"  it  is  certainly,  and  "  not  to  be  endured."  Yet  a 
friend  once  quoted  to  us  one  good  line  out  of  Hoole.  '*  It 
was  something,"  he  said,  '*  about 

"  Neptune's  white  herds  lowing  o'er  the  deep/' 
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He  hapd  mended  the  verskm  unconsciously.  Hook  could  hardly, 
by  any  chance,  have  giY«&  a  line  of  such  deep  and  varied  in- 
toimtiony  particularly  as  he  was  obliged  to  havemoe  and  wave 
in  a  passage  about  a  storm.    His  line  : 


And  Neptune's  white  herdaieiw  above  te  wave; 

which  is  very  different  It  does  justice  neither  to  the  soitaid 
of  the  original,  nor  to  the  idea  of  extfint  invested  by  the 
yfotdfnare,  otjiu^i  iMt  ^raiention  that  Ariosto  says  notUng 
about  ITeptun^  but  leaves,  you  to  that  indc^te  and  mjBSte- 
rioi^  sense  of  the  resemblance  between  roaring  white  bijlom 
and  something  animated,  which  strikes  eviery  <me  whp.  bas 
been  at  sea,  and  doubtless  suggested  the  aacieiiit  populiMr 
superstition  to  which  he  may  also  allude.  But  it  is  doii^ 
too  much  honour  to  Hoole  to  find  fault  with  him  for  a  paxtir 
cular  passage.  Let  the  reader,  if  he  has  any  curiosity*  only 
dip  into,  his  first  book,  and  he  may  judge  of  9II  the  rest,  by  a 
few  of  his  hearh  and  smarts, — man,  ^pan,-^side,  ^%  ^« 

'*  The  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of  the  two  firieiMb 
"  Medoro  and  Cloridano,"  says  Dr.  Whartop,  speaking  of 
this  episode, ''  is  an  artful  and  exact  copy  of  the  Ni^us  and 
''  Euryalus  of  Virgil;  yet  the  author,  hath  addeA  some 
''  original  beauties  to  it^  and  in  particular.hath  assigned  amore 
"  interesting  motive  for  this  midnight  excursion,  than  what 
*'  we  find  in  Virgil ;  for  Medoro  and  Qloddan  venture,  .into 
''  the  field  of  battle  to  find  out  among  the  h^eaps  pf  .slain 
"  the  body  of  their  lord.  This  perhaps  is  one  of  tlio  most 
*'  excellent  passages  in  this  wild  and  romantic  author,  who 
''  yet  abounds  in  various  beauties,  the  merit  of  which  ought  not 
''  to  be  tried  by  ihe  established  rules  of  classical  criticism." 
Postscript  to  his  Virgil,  quoted  by  Hoole.  Hoole  further 
observes  on  his  own  part  (for  he  sometimes  writes  a  respect- 
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able  note)  tbat  in  Virgil  "  the  atteinplMir  eatfioiitig  ^tfai^ 
"  oiemy's  camp  is  first  BxsggfaUtt  hy  Niiw^  flif  that  tb« 
*<  young  Eoryalus  take^ftre  at  tiMPproposal;  bilt  i^dMost^ 
"  the  youth  is  tbrfirat  mfff^r,  instigi^  bf  IbVe^aicf  gxatir 
"  tade  ta  Ms  dead  prince^  which  cartamriM^  greatly  ele* 
"  niie»Ms^ofaaracter  and  adir  to  tlMrpathoi  of  the  story/' — 
it  may  be  added,,  liiat  Ariosl0»  has  contrited  to  'write  the 
story  orAngelica  with  &at  of  Medoro  in  a  manner  sii^ii}^ 
larly  new  and  beautiful,  and  to  reward  the  youth's  Tixtne 
with  life  aftd  love,  without  deprivii^  the  episode  of  its 
patlMW.  The  danger  also  into- which  Medoro  is  brought  by 
refusing  to  throw  aside  his  master's  dead  body,  and  save 
kmmdf  by  flight,  is  a  circumstance  exquisitely  touching. 
On  (be  oAer  hand,  if  these  are  great  additions,  Vii^l  has 
one  or  two  circumstances  extremely  natural  and  dramatic; 
which  Ariosto  seems  to  have  thought  it  as  l^ell  for  his  new 
incidents  to  omit;  such  as  the  discovery  of  Eufyalus  by 
means  of  the  glittering  belt  he  had  carried  off: — then  the 
care  he  takes  to  provide  for  his  mother  before  he  sets  out  on 
die  adventure,  and  her  introduction  after  his  death,  where 
she  gaaees  on  his  exposed  head  in  a  state  of  distraction;  are 
bodi  in  the  best  style  of  the  pathetic:  and  in  short,  if  Virgil 
heA  been  more  improved  upon  by  Ariosto  than  he  has  been, 
his  merits  would  have  been  on  a  level  with  him,  because  he 
invented  the  episode.  To  say  the  truth,  in  comparing  two 
good  things,  we  are  never  very  anxious  to  lean  to  this  side 
or  that.  We  are  better  pleased  to  relish  them  both  to  the 
full;  and  to  like  what  they  differ  in,  as  welt  as  what  they 
faiFe  in  common.  Our  great  object  is  to  make  others  sen- 
sible of  the  merits  of  as  many  good  things  as  possible. 
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All  night,  the  SaraceBs,  in  their  battered  eta^m. 
Feeling  but  ill  secure,  and  aore  distressed. 
Gave  way  to  tears,  and  groans,  and  lamentations. 
Only  as  hushed  as  possible,  and  suppressed ; 
Some  for  the  death  of  friends  and  of  relations 
Left  on  the  field ;  others  for  want  of  rest. 
Who  had  been  wounded,  and  were  &r  from  home ; 
But  most  (at  dread  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 

Among  the  rest,  two  Moorish  youiiMi  were  there. 
Bom  of  a  lowly  Btock  in  Ptolemais  ; 
Whose  story  furnishes  a  proof  so  rare 
Of  perfect  love,  that  it  must  find  a  place. 
Their  names  Medoro  and  Cloridano  were. 
They  had  shewn  Dardinel  the  same  true  face. 
Whatever  fi)rtune  waited  on  his  lance. 
And  now  had  crossed  the  sea  with  him  to  France. 

The  one,  a  hunter  used  to  every  sky. 

Was  of  the  rougher  look,  but  prompt  and  fleet : 

Medoro  had  a  cheek  of  rosy  die. 

Pair,  and  delightful  for  its  youth  complete : 

Of  all  that  came  to  that  great  chivalry. 

None  had  a  face  more  lively  or  more  sweet. 

Black  eyes  he  had,  and  sunny  curls  of  hair ; 

He  seemed  an  angel,  newly  from  the  air. 

These  two  with  others^  where  the  ramparts  lay. 
Were  keeping  wateh  to  guard  against  surprise. 
What  time  the  night,  in  middle  of  its  way, 
Wonders  at  heaven  with  its  drowsy  eyes. 
Medoro  there,  in  all  he  had  to  say. 
Could  not  but  talk,  in  melancholy  wise. 
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Of  Dardinel  his  maiter^  m 

Tliat  he  had  won  iu>  JboDOiir  diit  caittpai^^ 

Turning  at  last^  he  said,  **  O  C9eikUa» 
I  cannot  toH  tine  ham  it  simUs  iny  blood 
To  think  jaarlMdliBa  left  tipontlief^uii 
To  wolves  and  crows ;  alas,  too  noble  food ! 
When  I  reflect  how  plnflsnt  and  humane 
Be  always  was  to  me,  I  feel  I  cotdd 
Let  out  this  life  thai  he  aooght  not  be  80/ 
And  yet  not  pay  him  half  Ae  debt  I  owe. 

I  will  go  forth, — I  will, — end  woA  him  yet. 
That  he  may  want  not  a  grave's  coverings 
And  God  pertiaps  will  please  that  I  shall  get 
Even  to  the  quiet  camp  of  the  great  king. 
Do  thou  remain ;  for  if  my  name  is  s^ 
For  death  in  heav'n,  thou  mayst  relate  the  thing : 
So  that  if  fiite  cuts  diort  the  gkmous  part. 
The  world  may  know,  at  least,  L  had  the  heart. 

Struck  with  amaze  was  Cioridan  to  see 

Such  heart,  such  love,  such  nobleness  in  a  youth ; 

And  laboured  (for  he  loved  him  tenderly) 

To  turn  a  thought  so  dangerous  to  them  both ; 

But  no — a  sorrow  of  that  hi^  degree 

Is  no  such  thing  to  comfort  or  to  soothe. 

Medoro  was  disposed,  either  to  die. 

Or  give  his  lord  a  grave  wherein  to  lie. 

Seeing  that  nothing  bent  him  or  could  move, 
Cioridan  cried,  "  My  road  then  shall  be  thine : — 
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I  too  vritl  join  in  sndi  a  wofk^f  love ; 

I  too  would  clasp  a  dftalh4>€id  so  idiviiie. 

Life— pleasure — any  thing — ^what  would  *it  behove* 

Remaining  mthont  thee,  Medoro  mine! 

Such  death  with  thee  would  better  "far  heo<HDe'a(ie, 

Than  die  for  grief,  shouhl«t'thou4>e'takeiiiftMB  nw. 

Thus  both  resolved,  they  put  into  tlmrplaee 
The  next  on  guard,  and  slip  from  the  redoubt. 
They  cross  the  ditch^  and  in  a^litde  «paee 
Enter  oiir  quarters,  looking  r6u«l  aboiit. 
So  little  dream  we  of  a  Saracen  face. 
Our  camp  is  hush'd/and«yeiy  fine;^ne«ut. 
Twizt  heaps  of  arms  and  carnages  "they  creep. 
Up  to  the  very  eyes  in  wme  and  sleep. : . 


Cloriddn  stopp'd  a  while,  and  said,  **  Look  here! 

We  must  not  lose  this  opportunity : 

Some  of  the  race  w1k>  cost  our  lord  so  dear. 

Surely,  Medoro,  by  this  arm  must  die. 

Do  thou  meanwhile  keep  watch,  all  eye  and  ear. 

Lest  any  one  should  come: — PU  push  on,  I, 

And  lead  the  way,  and  make  through  bed  and  board 

A  bloody  passage  for  thee  with  my  swbrd.'f 

He  said;  and  hushing,  pushed  directly  through 
The  tent  where  Alpheus  lay,  a  learned  Mars, 
Who  had  but  lately  come  to  court,  and  knew 
Physic,  and  magic,  and  a  world  of  stars. 
This  was  a  cast  they  had  not  help'd  him  to : 
Indeed  their  flatteries  had  been  all  a  larce; 
For  he  had  found,  that  after  a  ]ong  life 
He  was  to  die,  poor  man,  beside  his  wife : 
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Ami  now  the  careful' Sairtcen  has  put 
His  sword,  as  trueas  kncel^  in  his  Wtesaitd. 
Four  mouths  dose  by  are  equally  well  shut. 
Before  they  can  find^  timei to  ask  the  reason. 
Their  names  arenoi  in:Turpin;.and'  I  cut 
Their  Uvea  as  ri|oi!t».noifobe'out  of  season. 
Next  PaUdon  died,  aman  of  snug  resources. 
Who  had  made  up.  his^  bed  betwe^»  two*  horses. 

They  then  arrived,*where  pillowing >his  head 
Upon  a  barrel,  lay  unhappy^  Qrill. 
Much  yow'd  had  he,  and  much  believ'd  indeed. 
That  he,  that  blessed  ni^t,  would  sleep  his  fill. 
The  reckless. Moor  beheads  bun  OH  his  bed. 
And  wastjea  his  blood  and  wine  at  tiie  same  spill : 
For  he  held  quarts;  and  in  his  dreams  that  very 
Moment  had  fiU'd,  but  found  his  g^ass  misceirry; 

Near  GMU,  a  Oecman/and  a  (}reek  there  lay, 

Andropono  and  Conrad,  whahad  passVt 

Much  of  the  night  alfresco,  in  drink  and  play; 

A  single  stroke  arpieee  made  it  their  last.  '     ' 

Hqipy,  if  they  had  thought  to  playaway 

Till  daylight  on  their  board  his  eye^had  cast! 

But  fate  determines  all  these  matters  still. 

Let  us  forecast  them  for  her  as  we  will. 

like  as  a  lion  in  a  fold  of  sheep. 

Whom  desperate  hunger  has  made  gaunt  and  spare. 

Kills,  bleeds,  devours,  and  mangles  in  a  heap 

The  feeble  flpck  collected  meekly  there ; 

So  th^  fierce  Pagan  bleeds.ua  in  our  sleep. 

And  lays  about,  and  butchers< every  where:  i 
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And  now  Medoro  joins  the  dreadful  spoil. 
But  scorns  to  strike  amcmg  the  meaner  sort. 

Upon  a  duke  he  came,  Labrett,  who  slept 
Fast  in  his  lady's  arms,  embrac'd  and  fix^d ; 
So  close  they  were,  sa  fondly  had  they  kept. 
That  not  the  air  itself  could  get  betwixt. 
O'er  both  their  necks  at  once  the  fenlciiion  swept 
O  happy  dea&!  O  cnp  too  sweetly  mix'd! 
For  as  their  bosc^ns  and  their  bodies  were. 
Ey'n  so,  I  trust,  their  souls  w^t  clasp'd  in  air. 

Malindo  and  Ardalico  next  are  slain. 
Sons  of  the  prince,  of  whom  the  Flemings  held: 
They  had  been  just  made  knights  by  Charlemagne, 
And  had  the  lilies  added  to  their  shield. 
Because,  the  hardest  day  of  the  campaign. 
He  saw  them  both  turn  blood-red  in  the  field. 
Lands  too  he  said  he'd  give;  and  would  hvire  done  it. 
Had  not  Medoro  put  his  veto  on  it. 

The  wily  sword  was  reaching  now  the  ring, 
Which  the  pavilions  of  the  Paladins 
Made  round  the  high  pavilion  of  the  King. 
They  were  his  guaid  by  tun».    The  Saracens 
Here  make  a  halt,  and  thinL  it  fit  to  bring 
Their  slaughter  to  a  close,  and  get  them  hence; 
Since  it  appears  impossible  to  make 
So  wide  a  circuit,  and  find  none  awake. 

They  might  have  got  much  booty  if  they  chose. 

But  save  themselves^  and  they'll  have  done  their  good. 

Cloridan  leads  as  heretofore,  and  goes 
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Picking  the  safest  wfty  out  that  be. could. 
At  last  they  come,  where»  amiikt  shields  and  bows. 
And  swords,  and  spears,  in  a  red,  plash  of  blood. 
Lie  poor  and  rich,  the  mcmarch  and  the  slave. 
And  men  and  horses  heaped  widiout  a  grave. 

The  horrible  mixture  of  the  bodies  there, 

(For  all  the  field  was  reeking  round  about) 

Would  have  made  vain  their  melancholy  care 

Till  day-time,  which  'twas  best  to  do  without,    ... 

Had  not  the  moon,  at  poor  Medoro's  prayer,  .    . 

Pot  from  a  darksome  cloud  her  bright  horn  out. 

Medoro  to  the  beam  devoutly  raised 

His  head,  and  thus  petitioned  as  he  gazed : — 

"  0  holy  queen,  who  by  our  ancestors 

Justly  wert  worshipp'd  by  a  triple  name; 

Who  shew'st  in  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  hell,  thy  powers 

And  beanteous  ey e,  another  and  the  same ; 

And  who  in  forests,  thy  old  favourite  bowers. 

Art  the  great  huntress,  following  the  game ; 

Shew  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  my  sovereign  lies. 

Who  while  he  lived  found  favour  in  thine  eyes. " 

At  diis,  whether  'twas  chance  or  faith,  the  moon 
Parted  the  cloud,  and  issued  with  a  stoop. 
Fair,  as  when  first  she  kissed  Endymion, 
And  to  his  arms  gave  herself  naked  up. 
The  city,  at  that  light,  burst  forth  and  shone. 
And  both  the  camps,  and  all  the  plain  and  slope, 
And  the  two  hills  that  rose  on  either  quarter. 
Far  from  the  walls,  Montlery  and  Montmartre. 
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Most  brilliantly  of  all  the  lustre  showered 
Where  lay  .the  son:  of  great  Almontes,  dead. 
Medoro,  weeing,  went  to  his  dear  lord. 
Whom  by  his  jshield  he  knew,  part  white  and  red. 
The  bitter  tears,  bathed  all  his  face,  and  poured 
From  either  eye,  like  founts  along  their  bed. 
So  sweet  his  ways,  .so  sweet  his  sorrows  were^ 
They  might  have  stopt  the  very  winds  to  hear. 

But  low  he  wept,  and  scarcely  audible; 
Not  that  he  cared  what  a  surprise  might  cost. 
From  any  dread  of  dying;  for  he  still 
Felt  a  contempt  for  life,  and  wished  it  lost; 
But  from  the  dread,  lest  ere  he  could  fulfil 
His  pious  business  there,  it  might  be  crost. 
Raised  on  their  shoulders  is  the  crowned  load; 
And  shared  between  them  thus,  they  take  their  road. 

With  the  dear  wei^t  they  make  what  speed  diey  may. 

Like  an  escaping  mother  to  a  birth ; 

And  now  comes  he,  the  lord  of  life  and  day. 

To  take  the  stars  from  heav'n,  the  shade  from  earth ; 

When  the  young  Scottish  prince,  who  never  lay 

Sleeping,  when  things  were  to  be  done  of  worth. 

After  continuing  the  pursuit  all  night. 

Came  to  the  field  wiA  die  first  morning  light. 

And  with  him  came,  about  him  and  behind, 

A  troop  of  knights,  whom  Uiey  could  see  from  far. 

All  met  upon  the  road,  in  the  same  mind 

To  search  the  field  for  precious  spoils  of  war. 

"  Brother,"  said  Cloridan,  "  we  must  needs,  I  find. 
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"  Lay  down  bur  load,  and  see  how  fleet  we  are. 
"  It  would  be  hardly  wise  to  have  it  said, 
''  We  lost  two  living  bodies  for  a  dead. 

And  off  he  shook  his  burden,  with  that  word. 
Fancying  Medoro  would  do  just  the  same; 
But  the  poor  boy,  who  better  loved  his  lord. 
Took  on  his  shoulders  all  the  weight  that  came« 
The  other  ran,  as  if  with  one  accord. 
Not  guessing  what  had  made  his  fellow  lame. 
Had  he,  he  would  have  dared,  not  merely  one. 
But  heaps  of  deaths,  rather  than  fled  alone. 

The  knights,  who  were  determined  that  those  two 
Should  either  yield  them  prisoners  or  die, 
Disperse  themselves,  and  without  more  ado 
Seize  every  pass,  which  they  might  issue  by. 
The  chief  himself  rode  on  before,  and  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer  with  an  earnest  eye ; 
For  seeing  them  betray  such  marks  of  fear. 
He  plainly  saw  that  enemies  were  there. 

There  was  an  old  forest  there  im  those  days. 
Thick  with  overshadowing  trees  and  underwood, 
Which,  like  a  labyrinth,  ran  into  a  maze 
Of  narrow  paths,  and  was  a  solitude^ 
The  pagans  reckoned  on  its  friendly  ways. 
For  giving  them  close  covert  while  pursued  :->- 
But  he  that  loves  these  chaunts  of  mine  in  rhyme, 
May  chuse  to  hear  the  rest  another  time.* 

'.  *.  Here  the  18th  Canto  ends,  and  the  l»tfa  Ugiof^ 
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None  knows  ike  heart  in  which  he  may  eonfide. 
As  long  as  he  sits  high  on  Fortune's  wheel; 
For  friends  of  all  sorts  thea  are  by  his  fide. 
Who  shew  him  all  the  self-same  face  of  zeal : 
But  let  the  goddess  roll  him  from  his  jpride^ 
The  flattering  set  are  off  upon  their  heel; 
And  he  who  loved  him  in  his  heart  alone 
Stands  firm,  and  will,  eTe9  when  life  is  gone. 

If  eyes  could  see  the  heart  as  well  as  face. 
Many  a  great  man  at  court  who  tramples  others. 
And  many  an  humble  one  in  little  grace. 
Would  change  their  destiny  for  one  another's ; 
This  would  mount  up  into  the  highest  plac»^ 
That  go  and  help  the  SQullions  and  their  mothers. 
But  turn  we  to  Medero,  good  and  true. 
Who  lov'd  his  lord,  whatever  fete  could  do. 

The  unhappy  youth,  now  in  the  thickest  way 
Of  all  the  wood,  would  iain  have  hidden  close; 
But  the  dead  weight  that  on  his  shoulders  lay. 
Hampers  his  path,  whichever  side  he  goes. 
Strange  to  the  country  too,  he  goes  astray. 
And  turns  n;ad  tramples  'midst  the  breaks  and  boughs* 
Meanwhile  his  friend,  less  burdened  for  the  rae^ 
Has  got  in  safety  to  a  distant  place. 

Cloridan  came  to  where  he  heard  no  more 
The  hue  and  cry  that  sent  him  like  a  dart; 
But  when  he  turned  about  and  missed  Medore, 
He  seemed  to  have  deserted  his  own  heart. 
''  Good  Qodl"  he  oried;  ''  not  to  see  this  before! 
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'  lu       could  I  be  BO  mad!   How  eould  I  part 
^  With  thee,  Medoro,  and  come  driviBg  here, 
^  And  never  dream  I  left  thee,  when  er  where !'' 

Bo  saying,  he  returns  in  bitter  wise 
Into  the  tangled  wood,  by  the  same  path. 
And  keeps  it  narrowly  with  yearning  eyes. 
And  treads  with  zeal  the  track  of  his  own  death. 
And  all  the  while,  horses  he  hears,  and  cries. 
And   \reatening  voices  that  take  short  his  bi^ath : 
And  last  of  all  he  hears,  and  now  can  see, 
Medoro,  press'd  about  with  cavalry. 

They  are  a  hundred,  and  all  round  him.    He, 
While  the  chief  cries  to  take  him  prisoner. 
Turns  like  a  wheel,  and  faces  valiantly 
All  that  would  seize  him,  leaping  here  and  there, 
Now  to  an  elm,  an  oak,  or  ether  tree. 
Nor  ever  parts  he  with  his  burden  dear. 
See! — ^he  has  laid  it  on  the  ground  at  last, 
The  better  to  eontroul  and  keep  it  fast. 

Like  as  a  bear»  whom  men  in  mountains  start 
In  her  old  stony  den,  and  dare,  and  goad. 
Stands  o'er  her  children  with  uncertain  heart. 
And  roars  for  rage  and  sorrow  in  one  mood: 
Anger  impels  her,  and  her  natural  part. 
To  use  her  nails  and  bathe  her  lips  in  blood ; 
Love  melts  her,  and  for  all  her  angry  roar. 
Holds  her  eyes  back  to  look  on  those  she  bore. 

Cloridan  knows  not  how  to  give  his  aid. 

And  yet  he  must,  and  die  too  :^— that  he  knows : 
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fiut  ere  he  changes  from  alive  to  dead» 
He  casts  about  to  settle  a  few  foes. 
He  takes  an  arrow^— one  of  his  best  made, — 
And  works  so  well  in  secret^  that  it  goes 
Into  a  Scotchman's  head,  right  to  the  brains. 
And  jerks  his  lifeless  fingers  from  the  reins. 

The  horsemen  in  confusion  turn  about, 
To  see  by  what  strange  hand  their  fellow  died. 
When  a  new  shaft's  in  middle  of  the  rout. 
And  the  man  tumbles  by  his  fellow's  side. 
He  was  just  wondering,  .and  calling  out. 
And  asking  questions,  fuming  as  he  cried; 
The  arrow  comes,  and  dashes  to  his  throat. 
And  cuts  him  short  in  middle  of  his  note. 

Zerbin,  the  leader  of  the  troop,  could  hold 
His  rage  no  longer  at  this  new  surprise,    . 
But  darting  on  the  boy,  with  eyes  that  roU'd, 
"  You  shall  repent  this  insolence/'  he  cries ; 
Then  twisting  with  his  hand  those  locks  of  gold. 
He  drags  him  back,  to  see  him  as  he  dies; 
But  when  he  set  his  eyes  on  that  sweet  face. 
He  could  not  do  it,  'twas  so  hard  a  case. 

The  youth  betook  him  to  hi$  prayers,  and  said, 
"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  be  not  so  merciless 
"  As  to  prevent  my  burying  the  dead : 
"  Tis  a  king's  body  that's  in  tliis  distress : 
"  Think  not  I  ask,  from  any  other  dread ; 
"  Life  could  give  me  but  little  happiness. 
"  All  the  life  now  which  I  desire  to  have, 
"  Is  just  enough  to  give  my  lord  a  grave. 
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"  If  youVe  a  Theban  heart,  and  birds  of  prey 

*'  Must  have  their  food  before  your  rage  can  cool, 

"  Feast  then  on  me;  only  do  let  me  lay 

"  His  limbs  in  earth,  that  has  been  used  to  rule/' 

So  spake  the  young  Medoro,  in  a  way 

To  turn  a  rock,  it  was  so  beautiful. 

As  for  the  prince,  so  deeply  was  he  moved. 

That  all  at  once  he  pardoned  and  he  loved 

A  ruffian,  at  this  juncture,  of  the  band. 
Little  restraint  by  what  restrained  the  rest. 
Thrust  with  his  lance  across  the  suppliant's  hand. 
And  pierc'd  his  delicate  and  faithful  breast. 
The  act, — in  one  too  under  his  command, — 
Displeased  the  princely  chief,  and  much  distressed; 
The  more  so,  as  the  poor  boy  dropp'd  his  head. 
And  fell  so  palo,  that  all  believ'd  him  dead. 

Such  was  his  grief,  and  such  was  his  disdain. 
That  crying  out,  "  The  blood  be  on  his  head !" 
He  turned  in  wrath  to  give  the  thrust  again ; 
But  the  false  villain,  ere  the  words  were  said. 
Put  spurs  into  his  horse  and  fled  amain. 
Stooping  his  rascal  shoulders,  as  he  fled. 
Cloridan,  when  he  sees  Medoro  fall, 
Leaps  from  the  wood,  and  comes  defying  all ; 

And  casts  away  his  bow,  and  almost  mad. 

Goes  slashing  round  among  his  enemies. 

Rather  for  death,  than  any  hope  he  had 

Of  cutting  his  revenge  to  its  fit  size. 

His  blood  soon  coloured  many  a  dripping  blade. 

And  he  perceives  with  pleasure  that  he  dies ; 
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And  so  his  strength  beifig  fidrly  at  an  end^ 
He  lets  himself  fall  down  beside  his  fHend. 

The  troop  theh  foUoW'd  where  their  chief  had  gbne> 
Pursuing  his  stem  chase  along  the  trees. 
And  leave  the  two  companions  there  alone. 
One  surely  dead,  the  other  scarcely  less. 
Long  time  Medoro  lay  without  a  groan. 
Losing  his  blood  in  such  large  quantities. 
That  life  would  surely  have  gone  out  at  last. 
Had  not  a  helping  hand  b^en  coming  past. 

There  came,  by  chance,  a  damsel  passing  there, 
Dress'd  like  a  shepherdess  in  lowly  wise. 
But  of  a. royal  presence,  and  an  air 
Noble  as  handsome,  with  sweet  maiden  eyes. 
Tis  so  long  since  I  told  you  news  of  her. 
Perhaps  you  know  her  not  in  this  disguise. 
This,  you  must  know  then,  was  Angelica, 
Proud  daughter  ef  the  Khan  of  great  Cathay. 

You  know  the  Jnagic  ring  and  her  distress  ? 
Well,  when  she  had  reooyered  this  same  ring, 
It  so  increased  her  .pride  and  haughtiness, 
She  seemed  too  high  for  any  living  thing. 
She  goes  alone,  desiring  nothing  less 
Than  a  companion,  even  though  a  king : 
She  even  scorns  to  recollect  the  flame 
Of  one  Orlando,  or  his  very  name. 

But  above  all  she  hates  Jfco  recollect 
That  she  had  taken  to  Rinaldo  so; 
She  thinks  it  the  last  want  of  self-respect. 
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Pure  degradation,  to  have  looked  so  IdWs 

"  Such  arrogance,'*  said  Cupid,  •'  must  be  cdieck^/' 

The  little  Ood  betook  him  with  his  bow. 

To  where  Medoro  lay,  and  standing  bjr. 

Held  the  shaft  ready  with  a  lurking  eye. 

Now  when  the  princess  saw  the  youth  all  J^ale^ 
And  found  him  grieribg,  with  his  bitter  wound. 
Not  for  what  one  so  young  might  well  bewail. 
But  that  his  kii^  should  not  be  laid  in  ground. 
She  felt  a  something,  strange  and  gentle,  steal 
Into  her  heart  by  some  new  wdy  it  founds 
Which  touched  its  hairdness,  and  turned  all  to  gfAc6$ 
And  mote  io,  Hrhen  he  told  her  all  hii  ease. 

And  calling  to  her  mind  th^  little  arts 
Of  healing,  which  she  learnt  in  India, 
(For  'twas  a  study  valued  in  those  parts. 
Even  for  those  who  \rerf$  in  sovereign  sway^ 
And  yet  so  easy  too,  that  like  the  hearths, 
Twas  more  iiihedt^d  than  learnt,  they  say) 
She  cast  about,  with  herbS  and  balmy  juices, 
To  sare  so  fair  a  life  f6t  01  its  nses. 

And  thinking  of  an  herb  that  CaUght  her  4ye 
As  she  was  coming,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
(Whether  'twas  panacea,  dittany. 
Or  some  such  herb  accounted  sovereign. 
For  staunching  blood,  quickly  and  tenderly. 
And  winning  out  all  spasm  and  bad  pain) 
She  found  it  not  far  off,  and  gathering  some. 
Returned  with  it  to  save  Medoro's  blooto. 
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In  commg  back  she  met  upon  the  way 
A  shepherd,  who  was  riding  through  the  wood 
To  find  a  heifer,  that  had  gone  astxay. 
And  been  two  days  about  the  solitude. 
She  took  him  with  her  where  Medoro  lay. 
Still  feebler  than  he  was,  with  loss  of  blood: 
So  much  he  lost,  and  drew  so  hard  a  breath. 
That  he  was  now  fast  fading  to  his  death. 

Angelica  got  off  her  horse  in  haste. 

And  made  the  shepherd  get  as  fast  from  his; 

She  ground  the  herbs  with  stones,  and  then  expressed 

With  her  white  hands  the  balmy  milkiness; 

Then  dropped  it  in  the  wound,  and  bathed  his  breast^ 

His  stomach,  feet,  and  all  that  was  amiss : 

And  of  such  virtue  wap  it,  that  at  length 

The  blood  was  stopped,  and  he  looked  round  with  strength. 

At  last  he  got  upon  the  shepherd's  horse. 
But  would  not  quit  the  place  till  he  had  seen 
Laid  in  the  ground  his  lord  and  master's  corse; 
And  Cloridan  lay  witli  it,  who  had  been 
Smitten  so  fatally  with  sweet  remorse. 
He  then  obeys  the  will  of  the  fair  queen; 
And  she,  for  very  pity  of  his  lot. 
Goes  and  stays  with  him  at  the  shepherd's  cot. 

Nor  would  she  leave  him,  she  esteem'd  him  so. 
Till  she  had  seen  him  well  with  her  own  eye ; 
So  full  of  pity  did  her  bosom  grow. 
Since  first  she  saw  him  faint  and  like  to  die. 
Seeing  his  manners  now,  and  beauty  too. 
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She  felt  her  heart  yearn  somehow  iimardly; 
She  felt  her  heart  yearn  somehow,  till  at  last 
Twas  all  on  fire,  and  burning  warm  and  fast. 

The  shepherd's  house  was  good  enough,  and  neat, 
A  little  shady  cottage  in  a  dell  : 
The  man  had  just  rebuilt  it  all  complete. 
With  room  to  spare,  in  caise  more  births  befell. 
There  with  such  knowledge  did  the  lady  treat 
Her  handsome  patient,  that  he  soon  grew  well ; 
Bat  not  before  she  had,  on  her  own  part, 
A  secret  wound  much  greater  in  her  heart. 

Much  greater  was  the  wound,  and  deeper  far. 
The  invisible  arrow  made  in  her  heart-strings ; 
Twas  from  Medoro's  lovely  eyes  and  hair ; 
Twas  from  the  naked  archer  with  the  wings. 
She  feels  it  now ;  she  feels,  and  yet  can  bear 
Another's  less  than  her  own  sufferings. 
She  thinks  not  of  herself :  she  thinks  alone 
How  to  cure  him,  by  whom  she  is  undone. 

The  more  his  wound  recovers  and  gets  ease. 

Her  own  grows  worse,' and  Widens  day  by  day. 

The  youth  gets  well ;  the  lady  languishes. 

Now  warm,  now  cold,  as  fitful  fevers  play. 

His  beauty  heightens  like  the  flowering  trees ; 

She,  miserable  creature,  melts  away 

Like  the  weak  snow,  which  some  warm  sun  has  found 

Fall'n,  out  of  season,  on  a  rising  ground. 

And  must  she  speak  at  last,  rather  than  die  ? 
And  must  she  plead^  without  another's  aid  ? 
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She  must,  she  must  ;'^the  tital  moineHts  Ay^^ 
She  lives — she  dies,  a  passion-wasted  maid. 
At  length  she  bursts  all  ties  of  modesty; 
Her  tongue  explains  her  eyes ;  the  words  are  said  ; 
And  she  asks  {)ity  underneath  that  blow^ 
T^ich  he  perhaps  that  gave  it  did  not  know. 

O  County  Orlando !  O  King  IBacripant ! 
That  fame  of  yours,  say,  what  avails  it  ye  t 
That  lofty  honour,  those  great  deedd  ye  vaunti 
Say,  what's  their  value  with  the  lovely  she  ? 
Shew  me — recal  to  memory  (for  I  can't)-^ 
Shew  me,  I  beg,  one  single  courtesy 
That  ever  she  vouchsafed  ye,  far  or  near. 
For  all  youVe  done  and  have  endured  for  her. 

And  you,  if  you  could  come  to  life  again, 
O  Agrican,  how  hard  'twould  seem  to  you. 
Whose  love  was  met  by  nothing  but  disdain. 
And  vile  repulses,  shocking  to  go  through  1 
O  Ferragus !  O  thousands,  who  in  vain 
Did  all  that  loving  and  great  hearts  could  do. 
How  would  ye  feel,  to  see,  with  all  her  charmSi 
This  thankless  creature  in  a  stripling's  attns  1 

The  young  Medoro  had  the  gathering 
Of  the  world's  rose,  the  rose  untouched  before ; 
For  never,  since  that  garden  blush'd  with  spring. 
Had  human  being  dared  to  touch  the  door. 
To  sanction  it, — to  honestize  the  thing,* 
The  priest  was  called  to  read  the  service  o'er, 
(For  without  marriage  what  can  comfe  but  strife  ?) 
And  the  bride-mother  was  the  shepherd's  wife. 

*  Per  onestar  U  oosa. 
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All  was  performed^  in  short,  that  could  be  so 

In  such  a  place,  to  make  the  nuptials  good ; 

Kor  did  the  happy  pair  think  fit  to  go. 

But  spent  the  month  and  more,  within  the  wood. 

The  lady  to  the  stripling  seemed  to  grow. 

His  step  her  step,  his  eyes  her  eyes  pursued  ; 

Nor  did  her  love  lose  any  of  its  zest. 

Though  she  was  always  hanging  on  his  breast. 

In  doors  and  out  of  doors,  by  night,  by  day. 
She  had  the  charmer  by  her  side  for  ever : 
Morning  and  evening  they  would  stroll  away. 
Now  by  some  field,  or  little  tufted  river ; 
They  chose  a  cave  in  middle  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  not  less  agreeable  or  clever 
Than  Dido  and  ^neas  found  to  screen  them. 
When  they  had  secrets  to  discuss  between  them. 

And  all  this  while  there  was  not  a  smooth  tree. 
That  stood  by  stream  or  fountain  with  glad  breath. 
Nor  stone  less  hard  than  stones  are  apt  to  be. 
But  they  would  find  a  knife  to  carve  it  with ; 
And  in  a  thousand  places  you  might  see. 
And  on  the  walls  about  you  and  beneath, 
ANGELICA  AND  MEDORO,  tied  in  one. 
As  many  ways  as  lovers'  knots  can  run. 

And  when  they  thought  they  had  out-spent  their  time, 

Angelica  the  royal  took  her  way. 

She  and  Medoro,  to  the  Indian  clime. 

To  crown  him  king  of  her  fair  realm,  Cathay. 
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La  pastorella  si  leva  per  tempo 

Menando  le  caprette  a  pascer  faora ; 

Di  fuora,  fuora,  la  traditora 

Co  suoi  begli  occhi  la  m'  innamora, 

E  fa  di  mezza  notte  apparir  giomo. 

Poi  se  ne  giva  a  spasso  a  la  fontana 
Calpeetando  Terbette  tenerelle, 
(O)  tenerelle,  galanti  e  belle, 
Sennollin  fresco,  fresche  mortelle, 

E 1  grembo  ha  pien  di  rose  e  di  viole. 

Poi  si  sbraccia  e  si  lava  il  suo  bel  viso, 
Le  man,  la  gamba,  il  suo  pulito  petto, 
Pulito  petto,  con  gran  diletto. 
Con  bianco  aspetto, 

Che  ride  intomo  intomo  (o)  le  campagne. 

E  qualche  volta  canta  mia  canzona, 
Che  le  pecore  balla  e  gli  agnelletti : 
E  gli  agnelletti  fanno  i  scambietti, 
Cosl  le  capre  con  li  capretti, 

E  tutti  (anno  a  gara  (o)  le  lor  danze. 
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E  qoalche  volta  in  but  un  yerde  prato 

La  tesse  ghirlandette  (o)  di  bei  fiori^ 

(O)  di  bei  fiori,  di  bei  colon, 

Cos)  le  ninfe  con  li  pastori^ 
E  tutti  imparan  da  la  pastorella. 

Poi  la  sera  ritoma  a  la  sua  stanza 

Con  la  yincastra  in  man  discinta  e  scalza, 

Discinta  le  scalza 

Ride  e  saltella  per  agni  balza. 

Cosl  la  pastorella  passa  il  teiji^po. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  sweet  country  maiden  she  gets  up  betimes, 
Taking  her  kids  to  feed  out  on  the  grass, — 
On  the  grass,  on  the  grass, — ^ah!  the  sly  little  lass. 
Her  eyes  make  me  follow  with  mine  as  they  pass; 

I  am  sure  they'd  make  day  in  the  middle  of  night. 

Then  she  goes,  the  first,  thing,  to  the  fountain  hard  by. 
Treading  the  turf  with  her  fresh  naked  feet, — 
Naked  feet,  naked  feet, — O  so  light  and  so  sweet. 
Through  the  thyme  and  the  myrtles  they  go  so  complete. 

And  she  makes  up  a  lap,  which  she  fills  ftill  of  flowers. 

Then  she  tucks  up  her  sleeve  to  wash  her  sweet  face. 
And  her  hands,  and  her  legs,  and  her  bosom  so  white,—* 
Her  bosom  so  white, — ^with  a  gentle  delight; 
I  never  beheld  such  a  beautiAil  sight. 

It  makes  the  place  smile,  wheresoever  it  turns. 

And  sometimes  she  sings  a  ruatioal  song, 
Which  makes  the  kids  dance,  and  the  sheep  als6— 
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The  sheep  also, — ^they  hark,  and  they  go  ^ 
The  goats  with  the  kids,  all  so  merHly  O ! 
You  would  think  they  (ill  tried  tp  9ee  who  could  dance  best. 

And  sometimes,  upon  a  green  meadow,  IVe  seen  her 
Make  little  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers, — 
O,  most  beautiful  flowers, — ^which  last  her  for  hours. 
And  th^  great  ladies  make  them  for  their  paramours. 

But  all  of  them  learn  from  my  sweet  country  lass. 

And  then  in  the  eveaiag  she  goes  home  to  bed. 
Bare-footed,  and  loos'ning  her  laoes  and  things,-^ 
Her  laces  and  thing8,T-Tand  she  laughs  and  she  ^ings. 
And  leaps  all  the  banks  with  one  of  her  springs ; 

And  thus  my  sweet  maiden  she  passes  her  time. 


EPIGRAM  OF  ALFIERI, 


THB  ITALIANS,  FRENCH,  AND   ENGLISH. 

Capitano  h  parola 

Sonante,  intera,  e  nelP  Italia  nata ; 

Capitin,  gik  sconsola, 

Nasalmente  dai  Oalli  smozzicata ; 

Keptn  poi  dentro  gola 

De'  Britanni  aspri  sen  sta  straspolpata. 

IMITATED    AND   ANSWERED. 

Poor  Italy,  one  needs  must  own. 

Has  the  word  "  Captain,'^  and  the  word  alone ; 
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France  had  the  man,  but  gave  him  those 
Whom  he  had  taken  for  her  by  the  nose ; . , 
England  had  her's,  and  has  him  still. 
Who'll  cut  her  own  throat  for  her,  if  she  will 


EPIGRAMS  ON  LORD  CASTLEREAGH. 

Oh,  Castlereagh  !  thou  art  a  patriot  now ; 
Cato  died  for  his  country,  so  did'st  thou ; 
He  perish'd  rather  than  see  Rome  enslav'd. 
Thou  cut'st  thy  throat,  that  Britain  may  be  sav'd. 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat! — ^The  worst 
Of  this  is, — that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 


So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last !— He !    Who  ? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 
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HEAVEN  AND  EARTH, 

A  MYSTERY, 

rOVHOED  ON  THB  rOLLOWIMO  PAMAOB  IN  OEHKSU,  CflAP.  VI. 

«  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them  wives  of  ail  which  they  chose." 

"  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lorer."— Colbbidob, 


PART  I. 


DRAMATIS  PKBSON£. 

Jflgdir.-— SaHI  ASA. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel. 
Men.-'^^^NoAH  and  hb  Sons. 

Irad. 
Women, — ^Anah. 

AhOJiIBAMAK. 

Chona  ofSphriU  qfihe  Earth.-^Chorta  o/MorUdt, 


SCENE  I. 

A  tooody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount  Ararat. — Time, 
midmgkt. — Enter  Anah  anrf  Aholibamah, 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustomed  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  p'er  rocky  Ararat : — 
How  my  heart  b^ats ! 
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Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upon 

Our  invocation. 

Anafi.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho,        So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than oh,  too  much ! 

What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aho,  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures? 

Arkih.  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

Aho.  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin! 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thea  long ; 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

Anah.  I  should  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.     I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  hinij 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him ; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say. 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 
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Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  lored  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiusa's  lore. 
All  Seraph  as  he  is,  IM  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation !  Tis  the  hour. 
Anah.  Seraph! 

From  thy  sphere  1 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  ''the  seven/** 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven. 
Yet  hear ! 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,-^ 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years. 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies* 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  fhce  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate  t 
Yet,  Straph  daff ! 
Oh  hear! 

*  Ths  Ai«lMH<li|  ««^  ta  be  Mtsn  in  aombsr. 
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For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  v^at  I  must  die  in  knowing. 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
overflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear  5 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandoned  quite. — 
Appear !  Appear ! 
Seraph ! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — '  . 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire  ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the  abyss. 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim,      . 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 
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Many  may  worship  thee^  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  more  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  formed  of  clay. 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day    - 
On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  urine  ^ 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  thdUgh  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  Qod*s  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us— but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 

Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part?    - 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel-^* 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep  ' 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth— *'Hiou  liv'st  for  ever  V* 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  woald  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts'of  bUss  and  woe. 

But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  overwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  wa^  with  us :  with  thee 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow  f 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 
And  shall  I  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 
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No !  though  the  Berpenl's  ating  should  pierce  me  thorough. 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  eerptot^  coil 

Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As ^but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take»  remain  I 

Anah.  Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  douds  from  off  fheii^  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anah*  Bat  if  our  fattier  see  tiie  sight! 

Aho.    He  would  but  deem  it  Was  tiie  moon 
Rising  unto  soms  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come!  he  oomefcl— ^Azaztel  1 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them !  Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit^  while  they  hover  there^ 
To  Samiasa's  breast! 

Amih.  Lo !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west» 
Like  a  returning  s«B9et;^o  t  - 

On  Ajmat's  late  secret  crelt 
A  mild  and  nnay-colour^d  boWy 
The  T&naiasA  of  theiii  fhsbing  peitfi. 
Now  shines !  and  now,  bekoldl  it  hstlr 
Returned  to  n%lkt,  as-  rippliiig  fb«m» 

Which  the  leviaHiaa  haA  ksM 
From  his  wftdnmable  home,. 
When  sporting.  oHiiiift  tee:  of  the  eafan  4hep> 
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Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hdth  dash'd 
Down]  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 
AAo.  They  have  touched  earth!   Samiaia! 
Anah.  MyArazid! 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  Irad  cmd  Japhxt* 
Irad.  Despond  not !  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander  thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  caniratiid  thee. 

Japh.  B«t  they  soothe  iDt6i-iiow 

Peihaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beaitiy  of  uftdying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

Irad.       .     But  she  lores  thee  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Irad.  Attd  pro«d  AholibaAnah  8p«ms  me  also. 

J^A.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride* 

Mine  hath  enabled  voit  to  bear  \m  scorn; 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  are&ge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  tbou 

Fmd  joy  in  sudi  a  thought? 

Irad.  Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow. 

I  lored  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better. 
Had  love  been  met  Irith  love  %  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies^  if  so  she  deems  them. 
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Japh.  What  destinies  ? 

Irad.  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 
Japh.  Anah! 

Irad.  No ;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 
Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 
Irad.  Whatever  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not. 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 
Irad.  And  so  did  L 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not. 

Or  think'st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier? 
Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 
Irad.  Me!  why? 

Japh.  For  being  happy. 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper. 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost,  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  wei^'d  ' 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us. 
As  if  such  useless  and  discoloured  trash. 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  anid  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afibrd. — ^Go,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 
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Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh,  'So,  Irad  ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Month  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth . 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit  ' 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Ircd.  .    But  'tis  dangerous ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with  terrors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad,  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No ;  neither,  Irad ; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

[Exit  Irad. 

Japh.  (solus).  Peace !  I  have  sought  it  where  it  should  be 
found. 
In  love — ^with  love  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days. 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace !  what  peace  ?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the'  fitful  state 
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Of  my  mind  oterwom.    The  earth's  grown  wicked. 

And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaimed 

A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 

To  perishable  beings.    Oh,  my  Anah ! 

When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 

The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 

Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 

iThe  elements ;  this  bosom,  which  in  yain 

Hath  bea^  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  mote  vamly. 

While  thine Oh,  God ! .  at  least  remit,  to  her 

Thy  wrath !  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench. 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.    My  Anah  ! 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not ; 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  Ocean  is  Earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 
Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world. 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  reahn. 

[Esdi  Japhst. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shem.  He  went  forth. 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there  ?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race^ 
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Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  she  doth  not    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 
And  that  the  hour  approaeheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !     Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Shem.  Go  not  forward,  father : 

I  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  eril  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah — ^let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  7 

Noah.  No ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

\Es€uM  Noah  tmd  Shbm* 


SCENE  III. 

The  mountains. — A  cavern,  and  the  rocks  of  Caucasus. 

Japh.  (solus).  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal;  and  thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains. 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  nigged  migesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them-^yes. 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days. 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurled 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  aeacoh'd  by  Ae  awaqping  wave. 
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And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den ! 

And  man — -Oh,  men !  my  fellow-beings !  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts. 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her? 

And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  bredc  forth. 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow  ?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

•  Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  "  no  more^' 
Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 
And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?  May 
He  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd. 
To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 
Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  yrhose  ooze 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 
The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument. 

The  sole  and  undistinguishM  sepulchre. 
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Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  stilFd  at  once !  All  beauteous  world  ! 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  numbered  days  and  nights. 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as — Oh  God !  and  canst  thou [Hepatises. 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard  and  shouts  of  laughter 
— afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 

Japh,  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit.  Oaughs.)  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

5ptV^.  (laughs.)  Ha!  Ha! 

JopA.  By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains ! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crashes ! 
Thou  unknown;  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 

Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  ? 

«/qpA.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

SpirU.  Ha !  Ha !  Ha !      [Spirit  vanishes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb. 
On  which  the  sun  shaU  rise  and  wann  no  life ! 
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How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  ia 

Sleep  too  vpoQ  the  very  eye  of  death! 

Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  ia  here, 

Which  look  like  death  iA  li£e^  and  speak  like  things 

Bom  ere  this  dying  world?    They  come  like  clouds ! 

IVariom  SpirUs  ptmfram  th€  cavern* 
Spirit,         R^oice ! 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place. 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 

Nor  years,  nor  heart^bjr^,  n^r  time's  sapping  nvHiqB# 
Shall  they  drop  off*    Behold  their  last  to«morrow! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean ! 
And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  diad^ 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wid^ 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  comeU^  not; 
All  shall  be  void. 
Destroyed ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
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Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  lerel  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain : , 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain^ 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 
And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 
Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  (coming  forward.)  My  sire ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire  ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From-day. 
Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy; 
Hence!  haste! 
Back  to^  your  inner  caves ! 
-  Until  the  waves 

Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roU'd  upon  the  tossing  winds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ! 
Spirit  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent. 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ? — No ! 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe — 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
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The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 

Hiine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past«  save  tears* 

And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  turvivei 
And  eat,  and  drink^  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed. 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named. 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave^ 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favour'd  father^    . 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  Earth's  grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind» 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere. 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Rather  than  see  bis  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live  I 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  Giant  Patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern* 

Rejoice! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joya  in  middle  air 
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With  prayer  5 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord« 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  poured 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they. 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  dieir  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother; 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — ^years— diseases — sorrow— cnme — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 

Until 

Jcfh.  {interrupting  them.)  The  eternal  wiD 
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Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil;  and  redeem 

Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gathered  under  his  almighty  wings. 
Abolish  hell ! 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth. 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well! 
Spirits.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wond'rous  spell  ? 
t/opA.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh;  first  in  pain. 

And  then  in  glory. 
Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain. 

Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain. 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  esu:h  battle  plain; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 
But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  Giant's  graves.* 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 

*  ''And  there  were  Giants  in  those  days/  and  after;  mighty  men^  ^hicfa 
were  of  old  men  of  renown.''-— Genem. 
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Hark !  hark  !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings ! 
The  clouds  have  nearly  filled  their  springs; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken. 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening  sphere ; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd  ; 

Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 
'  Yet  undisplay'd. 
Save  to  the  Spirits'  all-pervading,  eye. 

Howl!  howl!  oh  Earth! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 
.  The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell. 
Unanswered,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell; — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 

The  wings  which  could  not  save: — 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice-^ 

All  die. 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  s^ed-^ 
The  seed  of  Seth, 
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Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  ware,  the  cruel  hearen  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fiun 
It  is  decreed. 
All  die! 
And  to  the  uniyersal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly! 
But  still  rejoice! 
We  fell! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  Hell! 

[The  Spirits  disappear,  soaring  upwards. 
Japh.  {sobii.)  God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny  of  Earih ; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves; 
The  scroll*  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear: 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom;  which,  though  so  nigh. 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedient  Ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 

•  The  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  said  by  Aem  to 
be  anterior  to  the  Flood. 
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The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture; 

The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 

As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 

God  said  unto  him,  ''Shine  I"  and  he  broke  forth 

Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 

Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — ^but  roused 

Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 

Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 

Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 

Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 

Heaven  first  6ach  day  before  the  Adamites : 

Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — ^the  East  is  kindling^- 

And  they  will  sing!  and  day  will  break!  Both  near. 

So  near  the  awful  close !  For  these  must  drop 

Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  Day, 

After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 

Ay,  day  will  rise;  but  upon  what?  A  chaos. 

Which  was  ere  day;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  time 

Nothing!  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 

No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 

Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  Eternity  would  be 

A  void :  without  man.  Time,  as  made  for  man. 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  Deep 

Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 

Devoured  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  worid. — 

What  have  we  here?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air? 

No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

I  cannot  trace  their  features;  but  their  forms. 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
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Infernal  Immortality  pour'd  forth 
Hieir  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 
For  which  I  have  80t)ften  pray'd — ^They  come! 
Anah!  oh,  God!  and  with  hei^-- — 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anah,  omf  Aholibamah. 

Anah.  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A  son  of  Adam! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-bom  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Jiu^h.  '  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  should'st  be  on  high? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget'st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth. 
Which  is  condemn'd;    nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  Chaos.    Anah!  Anah!  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  Spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee;   yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so!  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Alto.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah! 
We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  Hie  hour  may  come  when  thou 

Ma/st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam*  Son  of  the  Patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
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Upright  before  his  God,  whate'er  thy  griefs. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  miz'd  with  wrath. 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.    Wrong !  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  than 
Say'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserre  her.    Farewell,  Anah!  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often!  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — thtse  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain? 

Aza.  From  what? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not?    Angels!  angels!  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  most 
Partake  his  punishment;  or  at  the  least 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Aho.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza.  F^arest  thou,  my  Anah? 

Anah.  Yes,  for  thee ; 

I  would  resign  the  greater  renmant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 
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Japh.  It  is  for  Mm,  then!  for  the  Seraph  them 
Has  left  me!  That  is  nothing,  if  thon  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too!  for  luiions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest;  but  if  he  can  sceoe  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

Scan.  Of  death  to  ml  and^ihose  ^fAto  are  Wifli  us! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow.  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would  * 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption!  or 
That  by  exchanging- my  own  life  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  Ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  efSeth! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain!  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — ^would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peri! ! 
Our  race  hath:  alway  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 
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Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamahl 
Too  much  of  the  foreftither,  whom  thou  Tauntest, 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's! 
But  thou,  my  Anah!  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not;  'tis  a  word,  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    My  Anah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Surviyed  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour  ■■  ■ 

Aho.  (mterrupHng  him.)  And  would'st  thou  have 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul?  If  /partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  ker!-^ 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah;  thou  mak'st  strife* 

Japh.  Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so  ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him? 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well :  his  God  hath  judged  him,  tnd 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.  He  was  our  fathers'  father ; 

The  eldest  bom  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  most  enduring  :-^haIl  I  blush  for  him. 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?  Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty. 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days— 

Japh.  They  are  number'd,— — • 
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Aho.  Be  it  60!  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure^ 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fathers ! 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah!  and  thou? 

Anah.  Whatever  our  God  decrees. 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain«  I  must  obey. 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey : 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be). 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.    My  sister !  Oh,  my  sister ! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future  without  the  sweet  past — 
Thy  love — ^my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprung  up  with  me,  like  the  stars. 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine?  Aholibamah! 
Oh!  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it: 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What!  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  ark. 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world. 
Shaken  my  sister?  Are  we  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  wo 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah. for  our  lives? 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  phantasies  engender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.    Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth. 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way? 
Who  shall  do  this? 
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Japh.  He,  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word  ? 

Japh.  The  Universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it.    Ah!  smil'st  thou  still  in  scorn? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs ;  if  they  attest  it  not. 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholihamah,  own  thy  Opd ! 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hailed  Our  Maker,  Samiasa^ 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas!  what  else  is  Love  but  Sorrow?  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love,  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

ISloah.  Japhet!  What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  childre:i  of  the  wicked? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bom  being ;  and  behold. 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they  then. 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  Heaven, 
Who  seek  Earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

Aza.  Patriarch ! 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion ! 

Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind? 
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Sam.  Wu  not  nuta  BDAde  ia  high  Jehovah's  image  ? 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  ?    And  what 
Do  we  biit  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  loTe  ? 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man^  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind. 
Far  less  the  sons  of  Ood ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
His  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  eve  otpemhing,  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What !  though  it  were  to  save  ? 

iioah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemned. 
Were  your  iounortal  mission  safety,  't  would 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful. 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemned. 

Japh.  Oh  father  I  say  it  not« 

Noah.  Scm!  son! 

If  that  thou  would 'st  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist ;  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be. 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world. 
And  better. 

Japh.  Let  me  die  with  tlM,  and  them! 

Noah.  Thou  should'st  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt  not;  he 
Who  can,  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee. 

More  than  what  he,,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
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Almightiness.    And  lo  !  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  Messenger  appears ! 

Enter  Raphael  ilie  Archangel. 

Haph.  Spirits! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne^ 
What  do  ye  here? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  **  seven/' 
Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael !   - 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God^ 

How  long  hath  this  been  law« 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod? 

Earth !  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  I 
The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions. 

Adoring  him  in  his' least  works  displayed; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions : 
And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word^ 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 
And  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 
Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place^  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
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Jehovah's  late  decree. 
And  not  enquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  staid. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid ; 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals  :  Hence !  away !  away ! 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay ! 
Aza,  And  Thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 

Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Raph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 

In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God ! 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space,  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars-     True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither. 
And  much  which  she  inherits ;  but  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd. 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell,  his  burning  will 
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Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure ! 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure ! 
Seraphs!  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one. 

Think  how  he  was  undone ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  warred. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deemed  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  brin — beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven ! 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's !  Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious :  but  oh  ye  I 
Yet  undestroyed,  be  warned !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  Ood,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you,  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt  $ 

But  man  hath  listen'd  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's — ^beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 
Ye  cannot  die. 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  nfpet  "Bky 
For  perishable  clay. 
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Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  diflFereth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering!  Why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Bom  to  be  ploughed  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares. 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die. 

Sooner  than  our  white*bearded  Patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepared. 

While  from  bdow 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow* 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  A;dam's  .Ood  in  vain. 
Sister !  since  it  is  so. 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  ev«n  what  we  have  added. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  waukl  meet  the  sword; 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall,. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay 'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  ^oep  no^  noiBr. 
Fly,  Seraphs !  to  your  own  etenml  shore,. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  rowi 
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Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  y Dim  io  Htc  fcr  erer : 
But  which  is  best,  a  deid  eternity^ 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Oiver: 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace^ 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  raee 
Fmd  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  hetveo. 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  higli^ 

Samiasa! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye^ 

Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep— 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  ! 
Afwh.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Azaziel? 
Oh,  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  trne. 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  top ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falle  as  Mw  \ 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah,  why  1 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but- brief ;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  haet  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adasa's  raee ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone^ 
But  to  the  spirits  who  hanre  not  diifdatood 
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To  lore  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 

The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurled 

From  his  once  archangelic  throne 

Into  some  imknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No— 
Thou  shalt  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.    Away !  nor  weep ! 

Thou  canst  not  weep ;  but  yet 

Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly!  Fly ! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

Japh.  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou ! 

Surely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow :     ' 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore. 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  ! 

'Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion^  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint. 

Would'st  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.   Be  a  man  I 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 

Japh.  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone. 

And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desart,  and 
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The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land« 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast. 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  hare  rest? 
Oh  God !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 
Yet  while  'tis  time ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall : 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their  graves. 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah,  Silence,  vain  boy !  each  word  of  thine's  a  crime ! 
Angel !  foi^ve  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Jtaph.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion :  Ye ! 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure. 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be  : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.  Say'stthou? 

Aza.  .   He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen ! 

Raph.  Again! 

Then  from  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power. 
And  aliens  from  your  God, 
Farewell ! 
Japh,  Alas !  where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
arth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
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Noah.  Hark>  hark !  the  seft-birdB  cry ! 
In  clouds  thty  ovefspi^ftd  the  lurid  ftky 
And  hover  round  the  mountain^  where  before 
Nercr  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  tfie  wave. 

Yet  dared  to  BOar, 
Even  when  the  waters  waxed  too  fiercd  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  then,  no  more ! 
Japh.  The  sun !  the  aun ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound   . 

His  glaring  disk  around. 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  ihone  t 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-coloured  edges  streak- 
The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wotitt^  break. 
Noah.  And  1q  !  yon  flash  of  lights 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears ! 

It  cometh !  hence,  away. 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  I 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallowed  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreokless  sides. 
Japh.      Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  J 
Noah.  Must  we  not. leave  all  life  to  such?   BegoM ! 
Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them! 
How  dar'st  thou  look  on  that  jMrgpheticsky,  - 
And  seek  to  sav^  what  all  things  now  condemn. 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wraith  ? 
Japh.  Can  rage  ajftd  ju»tace  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
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Noah.  Blasphemer!  dax'st thou^iaunniireTeiiiiow? 

Raph.  Patriarchy  be  still  a  father !  smoothe  thy  brow : 

Thy  son,  despite  his  foUy^  shall  not  sink  ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou. 

Nor  perish  like  Hearen^s  children  with  Man's  daughters. 

Aho.  The  Tempest  cometh ;  Heaven  and  Earth  unite 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Etemcd  Might ! 

Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  will  bear  ye  far 

To  some  untroubled  star. 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth. 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of  birth  ! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods>  when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Aza.  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not,  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sw6rd. 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Aza.  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death. 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds ! 
What  axe  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  7 

Raph.  "The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength; 
And  learn  at  length 

How  vaia  to  war  with  what  thy  Ood  commands ; 
Thy  fbcmer  foroe  was  in  thy  faith. 
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[ J^er  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge. 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God!  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done?  Yet  spare! 
Hark!  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  pray'r! 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 

To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair! 
Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead! 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  I  ye  wretched  sons  of  clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not  aid  you.    Tis  decreed! 

-  [Exit  Raphael. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their  prey. 
While  others,  fix'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen : 
In  the  Sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

Aza.  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison. 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair. 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements !  Heed  not  their  din ! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore: 
These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[AzAZiEii  and  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  disappear  with 
A«NAH  and  AnoLiBAMAHt 
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Japhn  They  are  gone!  They  hare  disappeared  amidst  the 
roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life. 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortak* 

Oh  son  of  Noah!  mercy  on  thy  kind! 
What,  wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — all  behind? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 
Thou  sit'st  within  thy  guarded  ark? 

A  Mother  (offering  her  truant  to  Japhet.)  Oh  let  this  child 

embark! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom? 
What  hath  he  done — 
My  unwean'd  son — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be — ^with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd ! 
Japh.  Peace !  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  pray'r ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 
And  where 
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Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 

Until  the  very  desarts  know  no  thirst? 
Accurst 
Be  he,  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain;  we  must  expire; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst. 
Why  should  Our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fall  the  same? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  b6  his  shame. 

To  make  a  world  for  torture : — Lo !  they  come 

The  loathsome  waters  in  their  rage  ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesokne  Nature  dumb ! 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  agfe. 
Are  overtopt. 

Their  summer  blossoma  by  the  surges  lopt. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — - 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  Qod  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly,  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  Ocean-teat; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  Element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise ! 
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A  MortaL  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread^ 
Yet,  as  Am  word. 
Be  the  dec^nee  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life — ^he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throde 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 
Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is  : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  first  to  last — 
Time — space — eternity — life-rdeath-* 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake; 

And  shall  I,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No;  let  me  die,  as  I  hare  lived,  in  faith, 
J^or  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake ! 

Charm  o^  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush  with  double  roar. 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still. 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman, 
Woman.  Ob,  save  me,  save! 
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Our  valley  is  no  more : 
My  father  and  my  father's  tent^ 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds. 
The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds. 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshened  all 
Our  pastures  green. 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  mom, 

I  tum*d  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall ; — 

And  now  they  are  not! — 
Why  was  I  bom? 

Japh.  To  die !  in  youth  to  die ; 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain? 

[The  Waters  rise :  Men  fly  in  every  direction:  many  are 
overtaken  by  the  waves;  the  Clumis  of  Mortals  diqftrses 
in  search  of  safety  up  the  Mountains  ;  Japhet  remains 
upon  a  rock,  while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in 
the  distance. 

END   OF   PART   FIRST. 
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Ottb  readers  would  miss  one  of  the  good  things  that  there 
are  in  this  world,  or  rather  three  of  them,  if  they  were  not 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  our  facetious  friends,  the 
Giuli  Tre.  The  author  says,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  that  as 
there  are  Three  Fates,  and  Three  Harpies,  and  Cerberus 
has  Three  Heads,  so  Three  Giuli  contain  some  &tal  mystery 
of  triplicity  hieroglyphical  of  his  troubles.  Had  he  lived 
now,  he  would  have  added  the  three  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rather  reminded  of 
something  triple  and  pleasant  ^  of  the  three  comers  of  his 
own  cocked  hat,  or  the  Three  Graces,  or  the  three  Miss 
Smiths  (who  were  perpetually  recurring  to  a  friend  of  ours), 
or  above  all,  of  the  three  Mrs.  Wigginses  who  haunt  an  old 
gentleman  of  that  name  in  the  farce. .  Had  our  author  been 
acquainted  with  those  ladies,  he  wduld  unquestionably  have 
devoted  a  sotmet  to  their  memory,  under  the  title  of  the  Tre 
Vigginise. 

The  Giuli  Tre  (Three  Juliuses,  so  called,  we  suppose, 
from  a  head  of  one  of  the  Popes  of  that  name)  are  three 
pieces  of  money,  answering  to  about  fifteen-pence  of  our 
coin,  for  which  the  Italian  poet,  Casti,  says  he  was  pestered 
from  day  to  day  by  an  unblushing  creditor.  The  poet 
accordingly  had  his  revenge  on  him,  and  incarcerated  the 
vermin  in  imnoiortal  amber,  by  devoting  to  the  subject  no 
less  than  200  sonneCs^  which  he  published  under  the  above 
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title.  The  Abate  Casti  is  known  to  the  English  public,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Stewart  Rose's  pleasant  abridgment,  as  the 
author  of  the  Animali  Parlanti ;  and  he  is  also  known  to 
what  we  suppose  must  be  called  the  English  private,  as  the 
writer  of  a  set  of  tales  in  verse,  which  an  acquaintance  of 
ours  says  "  every  body  has  read,  and  nobody  acknowledges 
to  have  read."  The  Animali  Parlanti  is  justly  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  The  tales  have  the  undeniable  merit 
wbidi  a  man  of  genius  puts  into  whatever  wcHrk  be  eonde- 
scends  to  perform;  but  they  are  a  gross  mittake  ia  things 
amatory,  and  furnish  one  of  those  portentous  qpecimeos  of 
excess  on  the  side  of  indecent  writing,  whkh  they  who 
refinr  every  detail  of  the  world  to  Provldraee  coidd  only 
account  for  by  supposing,  that  some  such  addition  of  odd 
fiiel  was  necessary  to  the  ordmary  inflammability  of  the 
young  and  unthinking. 

The  work  before  us,  as  the  Florentine  editor  observes,  is 
in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  He  informs  us,  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  a  charge  brought  agafaist  the  Abaters 
other  worlcs,  of  being  too  careless  in  point  of  style,  and  un* 
idiomatic.  The  Giuli  Tre,  according  to  him,  speak  tlie 
true  Italian  language;  so  that  the  recommendatioQ  they 
bring  with  them  to  foreigners  is  complete;  and  we  really 
think  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  booksc^er  to 
print  a  London  edition.  It  would  make  a  neat  pocket- 
volume;  and  we  would  lend  him  our  o^y  for  the  purpose, 
if  he  could  not  get  one  at  home. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  specimens.  The  fertility  of 
foncy  and  learned  aliusbn,  with  ndiich  tlie  autUbr  has 
written  his  200  sonnets  on  a  man^s  commg  to  Um  every 
day  and  asking  liim  for  Tre  Giuli,  is  iafonor  only  to  what 
Budor  or  Marvell  might  hare  made  ef  it.  The  very  rtcor- 
fence  of  the  wocdt  becooties  a  good  joke^    Let 
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say  what  they  will  of  ^^  the  principle  of  resurrection/'  the 
principles  of  imagination  and  continuation  are  the  intense 
things  in  this  our  mortal  state.  As  the  perpetual  accompa- 
niment and  exaggeration  of  one  image  is  the  worst  thing  ia 
sorrow,  so  it  is  the  merriest  thing  in  a  piece  of  wit.  A 
metaphysician  once  attempted  to  persuade  us,  that  there 
was  nothing  laughable  in  Andrew  Marvell's  account  of  the 
amphibious  Dutch  and  their  cousins-german  the  fishes.  We 
answered  him  by  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter  at  the  recoif' 
lection.  We  hope  nobody  will  go  about  to  talce  our  Oiuli 
Tre  oQt  of  our  pockets,  or  to  persuade  us  that  they  are  mrt 
three  of  the  pleasantest,  readiest,  and  yet  neveiwto*be-fi>rtfH 
coming  pieces  of  mcHiey  extant.  We  are  gratefid  to  .<he 
mere  sound,  to  the  very  chink  of  their  names.  It  has 
amply  repaki  us  for  our  attempt  to  translate  soone  of  it  into 
English  metal,  though  the  reader  may  lose  by  the  exchange^ 
The  Giuli  Tre  are  henceforth  among  our  standing  jofces^ 
amcmg  our  Lares  and  Penates  of  pleasantry-*- 

**  Familiar  in  our  xncmibs  as  hoaMlk>ld  wbrds.*^ 
Nobody  that  we  have  met  with  in  Italy  could  resist  Ae 
mention  of  them.  The  priest  did  not  pretend  it  The 
ladies  were  glad  they  could  find  something  to  approve  in  a 
poet  of  so  erroneous  a  reputation.  The  man  of  the  w^iM 
laughed  as  merrily  as  he  could.  The  patriot  was  happy  to 
relax  his  mustachios.  Even  the  bookseller,  of  whom  we 
bought  them,  laughed  with  a  real  laugh,  evidently  not  the 
mercenary  and  meretricious  grin  with  which  he  laughs  at 
the  customer  instead  of  the  book,  when  he  lias  the  luck  to 
get  rid  of  some  heavy  fitcetiosity  by  a  chimce  sale, — ^not 
''  the  bougfit  smile, 

•«•«  Lovtlesi,  joyless,  wifadettrsd, 

Casual  fruition." 
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The  Giuli  Tre  are  one  of  those'  happy  thoughts,  which  are 
at  once  inimitably  original  and  univerBally  intelligible.    At 
second  hand  it  would  be  comparatively  nothing,  however 
well  done.    Nobody  can  take  it  up;  but  every  body  can 
fed  it    To  poetical  readers  it  will  come  with  a  peculiar 
grace,  from  their  sympathy  with  the  natural  unmonied  Acui- 
ties of  poets  in  general,  and  the  straits  to  which  they  render 
them  liable.    Those  indeed  who  love  pleasure  pushed  to  a 
verge  of  pain,  will  not  fidl  to  discover  the  kind  of  fescina- 
lion  which  such  a  subject  might  well  have  for  too  many 
authors.  Casti  himself  has  touched  upon  this  point  of  attrac- 
tion ;  and  for  our  parts,  we  feel  it  so  sensibly,  that  like  him- 
self we  shall  proceed  to  grasp  it  at  once,  and  see  how  well 
we  can  turn  our  fears  to  better  purpose.    We  shall  notice 
all  the  principal  sonnets  that  struck  us  throughout  the  work, 
partly  that  we  may  give  as  much  account  of  it  as  possible,  and 
partly  because  the  jest  is  concerned  in  shewing  to  what  a 
length  it  is  carried.    It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the 
smgle  instead  of  double  rhymes  which  the  poet  uses,  and 
which  render  the  measure  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
translation^  have  a  ludicrous  effect  to  an  Italian  ear. 

In  his  third  sonnet,  the  poet  requests  fables  and  dreams 
to  keep  their  distance : — 

Lungi  o  fevole,  o  sogni,  or  vol  da  me. 
Or  che  la  Musa  mia  tessendo  va 
La  vera  istoria  delli  Giuli  Tre. 

Ye  dreams  and  fables,  keep  aloof,  I  pray. 
While  this  my  Muse  keeps  spinning,  as  she  goes^ 
The  genuine  history  of  the  Giuli  Tre. 
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Sonnet  5. — ^He  complains  .that  after  having  an  ardent 
desire  of  renown,  and  of  singing  about  arms  and  warriors^ 
be  is  compelled  to  exchange  Jthose  heroic  commodities  for 
Giuli  Tre. 

Son.  8. — ^His  Creditor^  he  says,  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
at  his  always  returning  the  same  answer  to  his  demand  for 
the  Giuli  Tre,  because  if  a  man  who  plays  the  organ'or  the 
hautboy  were  always  to  touch  the  same  notes^  the  same 
sounds  would  always  issue  forth. 

Sonnet  10. 

Ben  cento  volte  ho  replicato  a  te 

Questa  istessa  infallibil  veriti, 

Che  a  conto  mio,  da  certo  tempo  in  qua^ 

La  razza  de'  quattrini  si  perde, 

Tu  non  ostante  vieni  intbmo  a  me 

Con  insofiribile  importunity, 

E  per  quei  maledetti  Giuli  Tre 

Mi  perseguiti  senza  carita. 

Forse  in  disperazion  ridur  mi  vuo', 
Ond'  10  m'appichi,  e  vuoi  vederinl  in  giu 
Pender  col  laccio  al  coUo  ?    Oh  questo  no. 
Risolverommi  a  non  pagarti  piu, 
E  in  guisa  tal  te  disperar  far6, 
£  vo*  puittosto  che  ti  appichi  tu. 

Tve  said  for  ever,  and  again  I  say. 
And  it's  a  truth  as  plain  as  truth  can  be. 
That  from  a  certam  period  to  this  day. 
Pence  are  a  family  quite  extinct  with  me. 
And  yet  you  still  pursue  me,  and  waylay> 
With  your  insufferable  importunity, 
p 
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And  for  those  d"-«-Hl  infernal  Giiili  Tre 
Haunt  me  without  remorse  or  decency. 

Perhaps  you  thmk  that  you'll  torment  me  so^ 
You'll  make  me  hang  myself?   You  wish  to  say 
You  saw  me  sus.  per  coll. — ^No,  Giuli^  no. 
The  fact  is,  I'll  determine  not  to  pay; 
And  drive  j/ou,  Giuli,  to  a  state  so  low. 
That  you  shall  hang  yourself  and  I  be  gay. 

Son.  I L— He  says,  that  if  he  is  in  the  company  of  beau- 
tiful girls,  who  delight  to  be  talking  with  him,  or  if  he 
picks  out  some  solitary  and  quiet  spot  to  take  his  walk  in^ 
wherever  he  is,  in  short,  morning  or  evening,  he  cannot 
wean  his  memory  from  the  Giuli  Tre,  The  image  of  his 
Creditor  comes  before  him,  and  haunts  him  worse  than  Asmo- 
deus  or  Beelzebub. 

Son.  12. — Any  one  who  wishes  to  meet  with  the  Creditor, 
is  advised  to  find  where  the  poet  is,  for  he'll  be  certain  to 
see  him  there,  the  Creditor  having  no  other  thought  or  occu- 
pation than  the  business  of  the  Giuli  Tre. 

Son.  13. — ^The  poet  does  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited,  &c. 
He  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  people  who 
had  not  Adam  for  theii'  father.  But  if  there  is,  he  longs  to 
go  up  there  and  live  among  them.  Nevertheless,  he  fears  it 
would  be  of  no  avail,  as  his  Creditor  would  get  Father  Da- 
niel to  show  him  the  way,  and  come  after  him.* 


•  FaUier  ]>aiusl  is  itttbor  of  a  woik  entidtd  TfftTili  thmgh  ^ 
DsuCartsii 
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SONNBT  15. 

Importuno  11  tafan  cosi  non  i 
Nella  stagion  che  son  piu  caldi  i  dl^ 
Importuno  il  moscon  non  i  co^, 
Come  importuno  i  il  creditor  eon  me. 
Che  se  fresea  dal  del  pioggia  cade^ 
Ogni  moscone^  ogni  tafan  spari. 
Ma  non  giammal  varia  stagion  fin  qui 
Tormi  d'  intomo  11  creditor  pot^. 

E  forse  come  o  per  la  gravita, 
Owero  per  centripeta  virtu, 
O  per  attrazione,  o  per  chl  sa, 
Tendon  di  sua  natura  1  corpl  in  gld^ 
Cosi  per  natural  tua  propriety 
A  me  tend!^  o  Crisofilo,  anche  tu. 

Never  did  beetle  hum  so  teazingly 
About  one's  ears,  in  walking,  when  it's  hot; 
Never  did  fly  return  so  to  one  spot, 
As  comes  my  teazing  Creditor  on  me. 
Let  it  but  rain,  for  instance,  and  you'll  see 
The  flies  and  beetles  vanish  like  a  shot} 
But  never  comes  the  time, — the  day  is  not, — 
In  which  this  vermin  here  will  let  me  be. 

Perhaps  as  bodies  tend  invariably 

Tow'rds  other  bodies  by  some  force  divine^-^ 

Attraction,  gravity,  or  centripathy, 

(God  knows;  I'm  little  vers'd  iu  your  right  line) 

So  by  some  natural  horrid  property 

This  pretty  satellite  tends  towards  me  end  mine* 
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Son.  16.— Tormented  by  the  Tre  Giuli  as  Orestes  was  by 
the  Furies,  he  speculates,  like  him,  upon  seeking  repose  in 
some  other  country. 

Son.  17.— The  poet,  while  he  is  bidding  adieu  to  his  dear 
friends,  brought  to  that  bitter  pass  by  the  ^'  &tal  debit  of  the 
Giuli  Tre,"  is  accosted  by  his  Creditor,  who  says  he'll  go 
with  him.    He  therefore  gives  up  his  project  in  despair. 

Son.  19.— The  poet  b  suddenly  intoxicated  with  joy. 
His  Creditor  is  going  out  of  town.  Now  he  sees  him  put 
his  boots  and  spurs  on ! — ^Now  he  mounts  on  horseback ! — 
Now  his  horse  is  in  motion ! — ^He  has  gone,  and  the  poet 
feels  like  a  mariner  when  the  storm  has  cleared  away. 

Son.  20 Since  the  Creditor  has  gone,  the  poet  says  he 

walks  about  with  delight  all  over  the  city;  just  as  the 
mouse,  when  the  cat's  gone,  passes  from  place  to  place  with 
a  certain  ardent  daring.  He  hopes  that  he  has  gone  towards 
the  coast,  and  that  the  Turks  will  carry  him  into  slavery.  Not 
that  he  wishes  him  ill :  on  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  God 
they  would  make  him  a  Vizier  or  Mufti,  so  that  he  might 
never  see  him  again. 

Son.  21. -^An  apostrophe  to  the  elements,  entreating 
them  to  behave  in  their  kindest  manner,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  Creditor's  voyage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voyage 
being  finished,  he  trusts  they  will  be  extremely  furious,  so  as 
to  hinder  him,  like  Noah's  crow,  from  ever  returning. 

Son.  22. — He  feels  like  a  city  no  longer  besieged. 

Son.  23.— A  letter  by  the  post!  It  is  from  the  Creditor, 
who  tells  him  to  get  ready  the  Giuli  Tre,  as  he  shall  be  in 
town  by  Sunday,  or  by  Monday  at  farthest.  "  Poffareddiol" 
exclaims  the  poet, — ^^  the  fellow  has  found  out  a  way  of 
tormenting  me  at  a  distance ;  and  though  I  do  not  give 
him  the  Tre  Giuli,  squeezes  the  amount  out  of  me  in  this 
way!" 
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Son.  24. — ^He  eompftres  a  letter  demanding  p»7ment,  to 
a  mode  there  is  said  to  be  of  poisoning  by  paper. 

Son.  25. — He  is  like  a  little  boy  who  plays  and  dances 
when  his  father  is  away,  but  slinks  quietly  into  a  comer  when 
he  sees  him  return. 

Son.  28. — Lake  a  wheel  which  goes  silently  when  it  goes 
well,  he  vented  no  poetry  while  he  was  happy ;  but  like  the 
same  wheel  which  begins  creaking  and  making  a  noise 
when  something  is  amiss  with  it,  he  was  set  crying  out  in 
verse  by  the  Giuli  Tre. 

Son.  29. — The  unalterable  stoicism  he  once  boasted  is  all 
overturned  by  this  little  debt.  Like  the  lion,  who  con* 
Qoered  bears  and  tigers,  but  was  overcome  by  a  gad-fly  in 
his  ear. 

Son.  31.— -When  an  act  has  been  very  often  repeated,  he 
says  that  the  organs  perform  it  of  their  own  accord,  without 
any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  will.  Thus  mules  go  home 
to  the  stable,  and  parrots  bid  one  good  morning ;  and  thus, 
he  says,  the  Creditor  has  a  habit  of  asking  him  for  the  Giuli 
Tre,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  answering  '^  I  haven't  got  'em." 

Sonnet  35. 

Mai  r  uom  felice  in  vita  sua  non  fu. 
FanciuUo  un  guardo  sol  tremar  lo  &; 
Quindi  trapassa  la  piu  fresca  eta 
Intento  alle  bell'  arti  e  alle  virtu. 
Poi  nel  fiero  bollor  di  gioventu 
Or  d'  amore  or  di  sdegno  ardendo  va; 
Di  qua  malanni,  e  cancberi  di  la, 
£  guai  cogli  anni  crescon  sempre  piu. 

Alfin  vengono  i  debiti ;  e  allor  si 
Che  piu  speme  di  ben  allor  non  v'e^ 
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E  anch'  io  la  vita  mia  trassi  cos! : 
E  11  debito  &tal  de'  GiuU  TVe 
Ora  ai  malanni  che  passai  fin  qui 
Soleimemente  11  compimento  da. 

No :  none  are  happy  in  this  best  of  spheres, 

Lo!  when  a  child,  we  tremble  at  a  look : 

Our  freshest  age  is  withered  o'er  a  book ; 

The  fine  arts  bite  us,  and  great  characters. 

Then  we  go  boiling  with  our  youthful  peers 

In  love  and  hate,  in  riot  and  rebuke; 

By  hook  misfortune  has  us,  or  by  crook. 

And  griefs  and  gouts  come  thick'ning  with  one's  years* 

In  fine^  we've  debts: — and  when  we've  debts,  no  ray 

Of  hope  remains  to  warm  us  to  repose* 

Thus  has  my  own  life  pass'd  fi'om  day  to  day; 

And  now,  by  way  of  climax  though  not  close, 

The  fatal  debit  of  the  Giuli  Tre 

Fills  up  the  solemn  measure  of  my  woes. 

Son.  36. — He  congratulates  a  happy  infant  on  his  igno- 
rance of  the  miseries  of  human  life,  particularly  the  Giuli 
Tre. 

Son.  41. — He  says,  that  as  the  sim  with  his  genial  energy 
strikes  into  the  heart  of  the  mountsdns  ofGolconda  and  Peru^ 
and  hardens  substances  there  into  gold  and  gems,  so  the  hot 
activit}'  of  his  Creditor  has  hardened  the  poet's  heart,  till  at 
length  it  has  produced  that  hard,  golden,  and  adamantine 
No !  which  has  rendered  the  GiuU  Tre  precious. 

Son.  44. — He  says,  that  he  was  never  yet  bound  to  the 
conjugal  yoke, — a  yoke  which  is  as  pleasant  to  those  who  have 
it  not,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  those  who  have;  but  that  if  he 
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wer#  married,  his  children  would  certainly. resemble  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ginii  Tre,  and  that  he  should  see  Creditor- 
Uns,  or  little  Creditors,  all  about  him  i^CrMianUi. 

Son.  50.  51. — ^Whenhe  thinks  to  get  into  a  quiet  place, 
the  Echo  of  his  words  pursues  him,  and  demands  the  Giuli 
Trc. 

Son.  68.-«He  says  that  the  day  on  which  his  Creditor 
lent  him  the  Giuli  Tre,  was  to  him  his  Grand  Climacteric. 

Son.  55.«— An  invocation  to  Sleep,  requesting  the  god  not 
to  bring  Morpheus  the  god  of  dreams  with  him ;  but  that  if 
he  must,  not  to  come  even  himself,  lest  the  Giuli  Tre  should 
be  worse  to  him  sleeping  than  waking. 

Son.  72. — If  a  man  has  a  little  tumour  or  scratoh  on  his 
leg  or  arm,  and  is  always  impatiently  touching  it,  the  little 
wound  will  become  a  great  one.  So,  he  says,  it  is  with  his 
debt  of  the  Giuli  Tre.  The  debt,  he  allows,  is  m  itself  no 
very  great  thing,  but  the  intolerable  importunity  of  his  Cre- 
ditor,— 

Considerabilissimo  lo  fa, — 
Makes  it  a  very  considerable  one. 

Son.  78* — As  various  climates  and  countries  give  rise  to 
a  variety  of  characters  among  mankind,— as  the  Assyrian 
and  Persian  has  been  accounted  luxurious,  the  Thracian 
fierce,  and  the  Roman  was  once  upon  a  time  bold  and  mag- 
nanimous, so  he  suspects  that  the  climate  in  which  he  lives 
must  be  eminent  for  producing  hard  Creditors. 

Son.  79. — He  wishes  that  some  logician,  who  understands 
the  art  of  persuading  people,  would  be  charitable  enough  to 
suggest  to  him  some  syllogism  or  other  form  of  argument, 
which  may  enable  him  to  prove  to  his  Creditor  the  impossi- 
bility of  paying  money  when  a  man  has  not  got  It. 

Son.  89v-**Philo8ophers  maintain,  he  says^  that  if  two 
bodies  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  are  distinct,  it  is 
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impossible  tbey  can  both  stand  in  the  same  place.  Other- 
wise one  body  also  might  be  in  several  places  at  once.  He 
therefore  wonders  how  the  devil  it  is,  tliat  his  Creditor  is.  to 
be  found  here  and  there  and  every  where. 
.  Son.  96. — He  tells  us,  that  his  Creditor  is  fond  of  accost- 
ing him  on  physical  subjects,  and  wants  to  know  the  nature 
of  lightning,  of  the  winds,  colours,  &c.  and  whether  the  system 
of  Tycho  Brahe  is  better  than  that  of  Pythagoras.  The  poet 
answers  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  secrets  of 
Nature ;  and  that  all  that  he  knows  upon  earth  is,  that  a 
man  is  perpetually  asking  him  for  Tre  Giuli,  and  he  has  not. 
got  them. 

Sonnet  98. 

Non  poche  volte  ho  inteso  dir  da  chi 
E  Galeno  ed  Ippocrate  studio 
Che  vi  sono  fra  Tanno  alcuni  di, 
Ne*  quali  cavar  sangue  non  si  puo. 
Se  ragione  vi  sia  di  far  cosi, 
Sel  vedano  i  Dottori,  io  non  lo  so; 
E  luogo  non  mi  par  questo  ch'c  qui 
Di  dire  il  mio  parer  sopra  di  cio. 

So  ben  che  il  Creditor  de'  Giuli  Tre 
Tanti  riguardi  e  scrupoli  non  ha, 
Nc  osserva  queste  regole  con  me; 
Ch'angi  ogni  giomo  procurando  va 
Da  me  trarre  il  denar,  ch'e  un  non  so  che 
Ch'  ha  col  sangue  una  qualche  vffinita. 

Often  and  often  have  I  understood 
From  Galen's  readers  and  Hippocrates's^ 
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That  there  are  certain  seasons  in  diseases 
In  which  the  patient  oughtn't  to  lose  blood. 
Whether  the  reason  that  they  give  be  good. 
Or  doctors  square  their  practice  to  the  thesis, 
I  know  not;  nor  is  this  the  best  of  places 
For  arguing  on  that  matter,  as  I  could. 

All  that  I  know  is  this,— that  Giuli  Tre 
Has  no  such  scruple  or  regard  with  me. 
Nor  holds  the  rule  himself:  for  every  day 
He  does  his  best,  and  that  most  horribly. 
To  make  me  lose  my  cash;  which,  I  must  say. 
Has  with  one's  blood  some  strange  afSnity. 

Son.  101. — ^The  poet  alludes  to  the  account  of  words 
freezing  at  the  pole;  and  says,  that  if  he  were  there  with 
bis  Creditor,  and  a  thaw  were  to  take  place,  nothing  would 
be  heard  around  them  but  a  voice  calling  for  the  Giuli  Tre. 

Son.  104. — He  believes  that  if  he  were  to  take  to  Daeda- 
lus's  wings  or  Ariosto's  Hippogriflf,  the  Devil  would  fetch 
his  Creditor  after  him,  to  ask  him  in  the  air  for  his  Giuli  Tre. 

Son.  1 10. — He  says  that  a  comet  with  it's  terrible  sploi- 
dour  does  not  so  frighten  the  superstitious  people,  as  the 
sudden  sight  of  his  Creditor  shakes  him.  Besides,  Comets 
have  a  certain  regularity  of  recurrence,  for  which  a  man  may 
be  pr^mred;  but  "  he  of  the  Giuli  Tre"  has  no  day  set  down 
for  his  appearance  in  the  calendar. 

Sonnet  113. 

Si  mostra  il  Creditor  spesso  con  me 
Piacevole  ed  affabile  cosi. 
Come  fra  amici  suol  &xA  ogni  di, 
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B  par  ebe  pill  iMm  penii  t!  GiuIiTre. 
.  Eaolo  vuol  saper^  se  il  Phiwo  Re 
.  Liberd  Fngfti  e  di  Boemia  met ; 

Se  rarmata  naval  da  Brett  parti; 

Se  Anoover  preae  U  nuurescial  d'Etri. 

E-poiche  da  lontano  la  pigli6, 

A  pocQ  a  poco  al  quia  calando  va, 

E  dicei--*''£bbenHq[uaiido  i  Tre  Gioli  avr6?" 

Cosi  talor  ool  sorcio  il  gatto  fii, 

Ci  ruzza,  e  scherza,  e  riDtmttiene  ub  po'^ 

£  la  fa^tal  graffiata  alfin  gU  di. 

My  Creditor  seems  often  in  a  way 
Extremdy  pleaaant  with  me^  and  polite  t 
Just  like  a  friend  t^-you'd  &ncy,  at  first  rigbt, 
He  thought  no  longer  of  the  GiuU  Tre. 
All  that  he  wants  to  know  is,  what  they  say 
OfFVederioknow;  whether  his  guess  was  right 
About  the  sailing  of  the  French  Aat  nighti 
Or,  What's  the  news  of  Hanover  and  P'£stre{s. 

.  But  etart  fiom  whence  he  may,  he  comes  as  truly. 
By  little  and  little,  to  his  ancient  pass, 
Andimys,  '<  WeU~when  am  I  to  hove  the  Giuli?^ 
Tis  the  cat* 8  way.    She  takes  her  mouse,  alast 
And  having  purred,  and  eyed,  and  tapp'd  Urn  duly. 
Gives  him  at  length  the  &tal  coup  de  grace. 

Sonnet  122» 
Oh  quanto  Sciopcamente  van^gid^ 
Chi  Am^ido,  e  Lidk),  ed  U  geb^r  aegui 
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E  Iavor6  nascosto  e  notte  e  di^ 
Ed  i  metalli  trasformar  pens^ : 
E  intomo  ad  un  crocciuol  foUe  Budo^ 
In  cui  mercurii,  e  solfi,  e  sali  unl, 
Ne  finalmente  mai  gli  rimci 
CoU'arte  oprar  ci6  che  natura  opr6. 

Ma  oh!  perch^  si  beU'arte  in  noi  non  e! 
Percli^  all'uom  d'imitar  vietato  fu 
I  bei  lavori  che  natura  fe! 
Studiar  vorrei  la  chimica  virtii, 
E  fetto  il  capital  de'  Giuli  Tre, 
Rompere  il  vaso,  e  non  pensarvi  piu. 

Oh,  with  what  folly  did  they  toil  in  r&u, 
Who  thought  old  Arnald^  LuUy,  or  Gabor  wise, 
And  night  and  day  laboured  with  earnest  eyes 
To  turn  their  metals  into  golden  grain! 
How  did  their  pots  and  they  perspire  again 
Over  their  sulphurs,  salts,  and  mercuries. 
And  never,  after  all,  could  see  their  prize, 
Or  do  what  Nature  does,  and  with  no  pain: 

Yet  oh,  good  heavens!  why,  why,  dear  Nature  say. 

This  lovely  art — why  must  it  be  despls'd? 

Why  mayn't  we  follow  this  thy  noblest  way? 

I'd  work  myself;  and  having  reallz'd. 

Good  God!  a  capital  of  Giuli  Tre, 

Break  up  my  tools,  content  and  aggrandized. 

Son.  123. — ^The  poet  compares  himself  ton  pipkin,  which 
after  boiling  and  fretting  on  the  fire,  can  no  longer  contain 
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itself  but  boils  oven  So^  he  says,  the  heat  his  Creditor  puts 
him  in,  and  the  bubble  which  the  Giuli  Tre  are  always 
making  in  his  head,  work  his  fancy  at  last  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  runs  over  in  an  effusion  of  poetry. 

Son.  124. — He  supposes  that  there  was  no  such  Creditor 
as  hb  in  the  time  of  David,  because  in  the  imprecations  that 
are  accumulated  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm,  there 
is  no  mention  of  such  a  person. 

Son.  125. — He  relates  a  horrid  dream,  in  which  he  fan- 
cied, that  after  death  he  was  sentenced  for  his  sins  to  the 
place  from  which  there  is  no  return,  and  tliat  his  Creditor 
was  allotted  to  him  for  a  tormenting  devil. 

Son.  127. — His  Creditor,  he  tells  us,  disputed  with  him 
one  day,  for  argument's  sake,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
and  that  the  great  difficulty  he  started  was,  how  anything 
that  had  a  beginning  could  be  without  an  end*  Upon 
which  the  poet  asks  him,  whether  he  did  not  begin  one  day 
asking  him  for  the  Giuli  Tre,  and  whether  he  has  left  off^ 
ever  since. 

Son.  128. — He  says  that  as  Languedoc  is  still  so  called 
from  the  use  of  the  affirmative  particle  oc  in  that  quarter,  as 
writers  in  otlier  parts  of  France  used  to  be  called  writers  of 
out,  and  as  Italy  is  denominated  the  lovely  land  of  «t,  so  his 
own  language,  from  his  constant  habit  of  using  the  negative 
particle  to  the  Creditor  of  the  Giuli  Tre,  ought  to  be  called 
the  language  of  no. 

Son.  134. — He  informs  us,  that  his  Creditor  has  lately 
taken  to  learning  French;  and  conjectures,  that  finding  he 
has  hitherto  asked  him  for  the  Giuli  Tre  to  no  purpose  in  his 
own  language,  he  wishes  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  French 
way  of  dunning. 
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Sonnet  140. 

Armato  tutto  il  Creditor  son  gia 

Di  quell*armi  che  Achille  o  Enea  resti, 

bnde  di  tanta  poi  mortalitsi 

La  Frigia  Tun,  Talttro  I'ltalia  empi ; 

Ne  di  quelle  onde  poscia  in  altra  et^ 

D'estinti  corpi  Orlando  il  suol  copri: 

Ma  di  durezza  e  d'importunitiL 

E  d'aspri  modi  armato  ei  m'assalh 

Ed  improwiso  in  contro  mi  Ianci& 
La  richiesta  mortal  di  Giuli  Tre; 
lo  mi  schermisco,  indi  gli  scaglio  mi  N6: 
Seguia  la  pugna  ed  imfieria;  ma  il  pi^ 
Da  lui  volgendo  alfin  ratto  men  v5: 
£  vincitor  la  fiiga  sol  mi  fe\ 

My  Creditor  has  no  such  arms,  as  he 

Whom  Homer  trumpets,  or  whom  Virgil  sings, 

Arms  which  dismissed  so  many  souls  in  strings, 

From  warlike  Ilium  and  from  Italy. 

Nor  has  he  those  of  later  memory. 

With  which  Orlando  did  such  loads  of  things; 

But  with  hard  hints,  and  cursed  botherings. 

And  such  rough  ways, — with  these  he  warreth  me. 

And  suddenly  he  launcheth  at  me,  lo! 
His  terrible  demand,  the  Giuli  Tre; 
I  draw  roe  back,  and  thrust  him  with  a  No! 
Then  glows  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  fray. 
Till  turning  round,  I  scamper  from  the  foe; 
The  only  way,  I  find,  to  gain  the  day. 
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Son.  142.— The  first  time  the  seaman  hears  the  horrible 
crashing  of  the  tempest,  and  sees  the  fierce  aod  cmd  rising' 
of  the  sea,  he  turns  pale,  and  loses  both  his  courage  and 
his  voice;  but  if  he  lires  long  enough  to  grow  grey  in  his 
employment,  he  sits  gaily  at  the  stem,  and  sings  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  winds.  So  it  is  with  the  poet.  His 
Creditor's  perpetual  song  of  the  Giuli  Tre  used  to  fiighten 
him  at  first;  but  now  that  his  ears  have  grown  used  to  it,  he 
turns  it  into  a  musical  accompaniment  like  the  billows,  and 
goes  singing  to  the  sound. 

Son*  144.— He  envies  Cicero  for  the  power  attributed  to 
his  oratcMy,  of  bemg  able  to  persuade  his  Creditors  out  of 
theur  demands. 

Son.  148. — ^A  fi'iend  takes  him  to  see  the  antiquities  in  the 
Capitol,  but  he  is  put  to  flight  by  the  sight  of  a  statue  re- 
sembling his  Creditor. 

Son.  183. — ^The  poet  relieves  his  miseries  with  wine,  and 
gets  so  fiill  of  Bacchus,  that  finding  his  Creditor  coming  up^ 
he  asks  the  God  for  his  thyrsus  to  knock  him  down  with. 

Son.  185. — He  marks  out  to  a  friend  the  fetal  place  where 
his  Creditor  lent  him  the  Giuli  Tre,  shewing  how  he  drew 
out  and  opened  his  purse,  and  how  he  counted  out  to  him 
the  Giuli  with  a  coy  and  shrinking  hand.  He  further  shews, 
how  it  was  not  a  pace  distant  from  this  spot,  that  the  Credi- 
tor begian  to  ask  him  for  the  Giuli;  and  finishes  with  propos- 
ing to  purify  the  place  with  lustral  water,  and  exorcise  it*s 
evil  genius. 

Son.  189. — He  laments  that  happy  age  of  the  world,  in 
which  there  was  a  community  of  goods;  and  says  that  the 
avidity  of  individuals  and  the  invention  ottneum  and  tuum 
have  brought  an  immense  niunber  of  evils  among  mankind^ 
his  part  of  which  he  suffers  by  reason  of  the  Giuli  Tre* 
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Son.  200. — ^Apollo  makes  his  appearance^  and  rebukes  the 
poet  for  wasting  his  time,  advbing  him  to  sing  of  things 
that  are  worthy  of  immortality.  Upon  which  the  poet 
stops  short  in  a  song  he  was  chaimting  upon  his  usual  sub- 
ject, and  bids  good  night  for  ever  to  his  Creditor  and  the 
GinliTre. 

Not  a  word  of  payment 
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ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MONARCHY. 

*<  Strip  it  of  its  externals;  and  what  is  it  Init  ajettV' 

Charade  on  the  word  Majsstt. 


^  As  for  poHticSy  I  think  poets  are  Tone$  by  nature,  supposing  them  to  be 
bj  nature  poets.  The  love  of  an  individual  person  or  fiunily,  that  has  worn 
a  crown  for  many  successions,  is  an  inclination  greatly  adapted  to  the  fanci- 
ful tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  mathematicians,  abstract  reasoners,  of  no 
manner  of  attachment  to  persons,  at  least  to  the  visilUe  part  of  them,  but 
prodigiously  deroted  to  the  ideas  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  so  forth,  are  gene« 
rally  W^g$.  It  happens  agreeably  enough  to  this  maxim,  that  the  Whigs 
are  friends  to  that  wise,  plodding,  unpoetical  people,  the  Dtttch.''*-iSAaii^ofie*f 
Letters,  1746. 

Thb  Spirit  of  Monarchy  then  is  noAlng  but  the  cravhig  m 
die  human  mind  after  the  Sensible  and  the  One.  It  is  not 
^^90  much  a  matter  of  state-necessity  or  policy,  as  a  natural 
infirmity^  a  disease,  a  false  appetite  in  the  popular  feeling, 
which  must  be  gratified.  Man  is  an  individual  animal  with 
narrow  faculties,  but  infinite  desires,  which  he  is  anxious 
to  concentrate  in  some  one  object  Mfi^bin  the  gr^sp  of  his 
imagination,  and  where,  if  he  cannot  be  all  that  he  wishes 
himsd^  he  may  at  least  contemplate  his  own  pride,  vanity, 
and  passions,  displayed  in  their  most  extravagant  dimen- 
sbns  in  a  being  no  bigger  and  no  better  than  himself.  Each 
individual  would  (were  it  in  his  power)  be  a  king^  a  God  i 
but  as  he  cannot,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  this  reflex 
image  of  his  self-love,  tibe  darling  passion  of  his  breast. 
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realized^  embodied  out  of  himself  in  the  first  object  he  caa 
lay  his  hands  on  for  the  purpose.    The  slave  admires  the 
tyrant,  because  the  last  is,  what  the  first  would  be.    He 
surveys  himself  all  over  in  the  jglass  of  royalty.    .The  swell- 
ing, bloated  self-importance  of  the  one  Is  the  very  counter- 
part and  ultimate  goal  of  the  abject  servility  of  the  other. 
But  both  hate  mankind  for  the  same  reason,  because  a 
respect  for  humanity  is  a  diversion  to  their  inordinate  self- 
love,  and  the  idea  of  the  general  good  is  a  check  to  the 
gross  intempei*ance  of  passion.    The  worthlessness  of  the 
6bject  does  not  diminish  but   irritate  the  proi)ensity  to 
admire.    It  serves  to  pamper  our  imagination  equaUy,  and 
does  not  provoke  om*  envy.    All  we  want  is  to  aggrandize 
9ur  own  vain-glory  at  second-hand;  and  the  less  of  real 
superiority  or  excellence  there  is  in  the  person  we  fix  upon 
as  our  proxy  in  this  dramatic  exhibition,  the  more  easily 
can  we  change  places  with  him,  and  fancy  ourselves  as  good 
as  he.     Nay,  the  descent  favours  the  rise ;  and  we  heap  our 
tribute  of  applause  the  higher,  in  proportion  a$  it  tea  free 
gift.    An  idol  is  not  the  worse  for  being  of  coarse  materials: 
9  king  shoidd  be  a  common*place  man.    Otherwise,  he  ia 
superior  in  his  own  na^ture,  and  not  dependent  on  oi^r  bowty. 
or  caprice.    Man  is  apoeticfd  animal,  and  delights  in  fiction. 
We  like  to  have  scope  for  (lie  exercise  of  our  mere  will. 
We  make  kings  of  men,  and  Gods  of  stocks  and  stones:  we 
are  not  jealous  of  the  creatures  of  our  own  bands.    We  only 
want  a  peg  or  loop  to  hang  our  idle  fancies  on,  a  puppet 
to  dress  up,  a  lay-figure  to  paint  from.    It  is  **  Thing  Fer- 
(Unand,  and  not  Kmo  Ferdinand/'   as  it  was  wisely  and 
wittily  obsen^d.    We  ask  only  for  the  stage  eflFectj  we  do 
not  go  behind  the  scenes,  or  it  would  go  bard  with  many  of 
our  pr^udice^!    We  see  the  symbols  of  majesty,  we  enjoy 
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tbe  fM>mpV  we  crouch  before  the  power,;  we  walk  in  tbt 
prMMtea,  aad  make  part  of  the  pageant,  and  we  say  in  our 
secret  hearts,  there  ic  nodikig  but  accident  that  prevents  ua 
frotti  being  at  the  head  of  it  Th»re  ia  something  in  the 
aiock-sublimity  of  thrones,  wonderfully  congenial  to  the 
bmnan  mind.  Every  man  feel$  that  he  could  rit  there  ^ 
every  man  feels  that  he  could  look  big  there;  every  man 
feels  that  he  could  bow  there;  every  man  feels  that  he 
eould  play  the  monarch  there.  The  transition  is  so  easy,  and 
lo  delightftd  1    The  imagination  keeps  pace  with  royal  sti^ 

"  And  by  the  vision  ^lendid 
Is  on  its  way  attended.*' 

The  Madman  in  Hogarth  who  fimoies  himself  a  king,  il  UPt 
a  solitary  instance  of  tUs  species  of  halhioination.  Almost 
every  true  and  loyal  subject  holds  such  a  barren  sceptre  in 
Ms  hand  |  and  the  meanest  of  the  rabble,  as  he  runs  by  the 
SMmarch's  side,  has  wit  enough  to  think*^'^  There  goes  my 
f<yal  self!"  From  the  most  absolute  despot  to  the  lowest 
dave  there  is  but  one  step  (no,  not  one)  in  point  of  i%al> 
m^ti  As  &r  as  truth  or  reason  is  concerned,  they  might 
ebsnge  situations  to*morrow«-*nay,  they  constantly  do  So 
without  the  smallest  loss  or  benefit  to  mankind  I  Tyranny,, 
HI  a  word,  is  a  ferce  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  poor 
human  nature  j  and  it  might  pass  very  well,  if  it  did  not  so 
often  turn  into  a  tragedy. 

We  once  heard  a  celebrated  imd  elegant  historian  andl 
i  hearty  Whig  declare,  he  liked  a  khig  like  George  IIL 
better  than  such  a  one  as  Buo«q)arte;  because,  in  the 
fcrmer  case,  there  was  nothing  to  overawe  the  imagi* 
natioh  but  birth  and  situatkm;  whereas  he  could  not  so, 
easily  brook  the  doubre  sup^ortty  of  die  otfaa*,  mental  a^ 
w^  as  adventitkms*     So  does  the  spirit  jof  indqpendence. 
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and  the  levelling  pride  of  intellect  join  in  with  the  servile 
rage  of  the  vulgar !  This  is  the  advantage  which  an  here- 
ditary has  over  an  elective  monarchy:  for  there  is  no  end  of 
the  dispute  about  precedence  while  merit  is  supposed  to  deter-^ 
mine  it,  each  man  laying  clmm  to  this  in  his  own  person; 
so  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  set  a$ide  all  controversy  and 
heart-burnings,  but  by  precluding  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  altogether,  and  referring  the  choice  to  acci- 
dent, and  giving  the  preference  to  a  nonentity.  ^^  A  good 
king,''  says  Swift,  ^^  should  be,  in  all  other  respects,  a  mere^ 
cypher." 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  pecuUaiity  in  modem  criti- 
cism, that  the  courtly  and  loyal  make  a  point  of  crying  up 
Mr.  Young,  as  an  actor,  and  equally  running  down  Mr.  Kean^^ 
and  it  has  be^i  conjectured  in  consequence  that  Mr.  Keaa 
was  a  radical.  Truly,  he  is  not  a  radical  politician;  but 
what  is  as  bad,  he  is  a  radical  actor.  .He  savours  too  m\ich 
of  the  reality*  He  is  not  a  mock-tragedian,  an  automaton 
player — he  is  something  besides  his  paraphernalia.  He  has 
^^  that  within  which  passes  shew."  There  is  not  a  parUcle 
of  affinity  between  him  and  the  patrons  of  the  court-writers* 
Mr.  Yonug,  on  the  contrary^  is  the  very  thing — all  assump- 
tion and  strut  and  measured  pomp,  full  of  self-importance, 
void  of  truth  and  nature,  the  mask  of  the  characters  he  takes^ 
a  pasteboard  figure,  a  stiff  piece  of  wax-work.  He  fills  the 
throne  of  tragedy,  not  like  an  upstart  or  usurper,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  decked  out  in  his  plumes  of  feathers,  j^ud 
robes  of  state,  stuck  into  a  posture^  and  repeating  certain 
words  by  rote.  Mr.  Kean  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  beating 
with  human  passion  (a  thhig  for  the  great  '^  to  fear,  not  to 
delight  in !")  he  is  a  living  man,  and  not  an  artificial  one.  How 
shoukl  those,  who  look  to  the  surfiau^e,  and  ,never  probe 
deeper,  mdure  him?    He  is  the  antithesis  of  a  court- 
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m6loe.  It  U  the  object  there  to  suppress  and  varmsh  over 
the  feeltngs,  not  to  give  way  to  them.  His  avert  maimer 
must  shock  them,  and  be  thought  a  breach  of  all  decoi:umu 
They  are  in  dread  of  his  fiery  humours^  of  coming  near  his 
Voltaic  Battery — they  chuse  rather  to  be  roused  gently  from 
their  self-complacent  apathy  by  the  application  of  Metallic 
Tractors*  They  dare  not  trust  their  delicate  nerves  within 
the  estuary  of  the  passions,  but  would  slumber  out  their  tor-* 
pid  existence  in  a  calm^  a  Dead  Sea-^the  air  of  which,  extin 
guisbes  life  and  motion ! 

,  Would  it  not  be  hard  upon  a  .little  girl,  who  is  busy  in 
dressing  up  a  &vourite  doll,  to  pull  it  in  pioces  before  her 
&ce  in  order  to  shew  her  the  bits  of  i^ood^  the  wool, .  and 
fsg&  it  is  composed  of?  So  it  would  be  hard  upon  that 
great  baby,  the  world,  to  take  any  of  its  idols  to  pieces,  and 
shew  that  they  are  nothing  but  painted  wood.  Neither  of 
them  would  thank  you,  but  consider  the  offer  as  an  insult. 
The  little  girl  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that  her  doll  is  a  dic^t; 
but  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  it,  for  she  finds  her  account  in 
keeping  up  the  deception.  Her  doll  is  her  pretty  little  sel£ 
In  its  glazed  eyes,  its  cherry  cheeks,  its  flaxen  locks,  its 
finery  and  its  baby-house,  she  has  a  &iry  vision  of  her  own 
fiiture  charms,  her  future  triumphs,  a  thousand  hearts  led  cap- 
tive, and  an  establishment  for  life.  Harmless  illusion!  that 
can  create  something  out  of  nothing,  can  make  that  whichis 
good  for  nothing  in  itself  so  fine  in  appearance^  and  clothe  a 
shapeless  piece  of  deal-board  with  the  attributes  of  a  divinity  I 
But  die  great  world  has  been  doing  litde  else  but  playing 
at  make-believe  all  its  life-time.  For  several  thousand  years 
its  chief  rage  was  to  paint  lai*ger  pieces  of  wood  and  smear 
them  with  gore  and  call  them  Gods  and  offer  victims  to  them 
— slaughtered  hecatombs,  the  fitt  of  goats  and  oxen,  or  human 
sacrifices— shewmg  in  this  its  love  of  shew^  of  cruelty^  and 
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Imposture ;  and  >m>e  to  him  who  should  ^^  peep  tbh»ugb  fbM 
blanket  of  the  dark  to  cry,  J9bM>  hoW-^^GtBai  U  Diana  of 
the  Ephesiansy  was  the  answer  in  all  ages.  It  was  in  vain  to 
represent  to  them— ^^  Your  Gods  have  eyes  but  they  see  not, 
ears  but  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand*'*— the 
more  stupid,  brutish,  helpless,  and  contemptible  they  were^ 
the  more  furious,  bigotted,  and  implacable  were  their  votaries 
in  their  behalf.*  The  more  absurd  the  fiction,  the  louder 
was  the  noise  made  to  hide  it-*the  more  mischievous  it4 
tendency,  the  more  did  it  excite  all  the  phrensy  of  the  pafr* 
sibns*  Superstition  nursed,  with  peculiar  zeal,  her  ricketty, 
deformed,  and  preposterous  offspring.  She  passed  by 
the  nobler  races  of  animals  even,  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
the  odious  and  unclean — she  took  toads  and  serpents,  cats^ 
rats,  dogs,  crocodiles,  goats  and  monkeys,  and  hugged  them 
to  her  bosom,  and  dandled  them  into  deities,  and  set  up  altan 
to  them,  and  drenched  the  earth  with  tears  and  blood  in  their 
defence;  and  those  who  did  not  believe  in  them  were  cursed, 
and  were  forbidden  the  use  of  bread,  of  lire,  and  water,  and 
to  worship  them  was  piety,  and  their  images  w^e  held  sa- 
cred, and  their  race  became  Gods  in  perpetuity  and  by  divine 
right.  To  touch  them,  was  sacrilege :  to  kill  them,  death, 
even  in  your  own  defence.  If  they  stung  you,  you  must  die: 
if  they  infested  the  land  with  their  numbers  and  their  pollu* 
tions,  there  was  no  remedy.  The  nuisance  was  intolerable, 
impassive,  immortal.  Fear,  religious  horror,  disgust,  hatred, 
heightened  the  flame  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  There  was 
nothing  so  odious  or  contemptible  but  it  found  a  sanctuary 


•  <<  Of  whatw Ver  descent  his  Godhead  be, 

Stock,  stone^  or  other  homely  pedigree. 

In  his  defence  his  servants  are  aa  bold 

As  if  he  had  been  made  of  beaten  gold.*— Dbtdek. 
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ki  the  more  odious  and  contempttble  penrendty  of  hunm 
nature.  The  barbaroim  Qodt  of  antiquity  reigned  in  cohtempi 
of  their  worshippers  ! 

This  game  was  carried  on  through  all  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  it;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  wars,  massacres,  horrors,  miseries 
and  crimes,'  to  which  it  gave  colour,  sanctity,  and  sway* 
The  idea  of  a  God,  beneficent  and  just,  the  invisible  maker 
of  all  things,  Was  abhorrent  to  their  gross,  material  notions. 
No,  they  must  have  Gods  of  their  own  making,  that  they 
could  see  and  handle,  that  they  knew  to  be  nothing  in  them- 
selves  but  senseless  images,  and  these  they  daubed  over  with 
the  gaudy  emblems  of  their  own  pride  and  passions,  and 
fliese  they  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  grew  fierce,  obscene, 
frantic  before  them,  as  the  representatives  of  their  sordid 
ignorance  and  barbaric  vices.  TatrrH,  Good,  were  idle 
names  to  them,  without  a  meaning.  Tliey  must  have  a  He, 
a  palpable,  pernicious  lie,  to  pamper  their  crude,  unhallowed 
conceptions  with,  and  to  exercise  the  untameable  fierceness 
of  their  wills.  Tlie  Jews  were  the  only  people  of  antiquity 
who  were  withheld  fi-om  running  headlong  into  this  abomi- 
nation; yet  so  sti'ong  was  the  propensity  in  them  (from 
inherent  frailty  as  well  as  neighbouring  example)  that  it 
could  only  be  curbed  and  kept  back  by  the  hands  of  Omni- 
potence.* At  length,  reason  prevailed  over  imagination  so 
£u-,  that  these  brute  idols  and  tbeur  altars  were  overturned : 
it  was  thought  too  much  to  set  up  stocks  and  stones.  Golden 
Calves  and  Brazen  Serpents,  as  bona  fide  Gods  and  Goddesses, 
which  men  were  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  their  peril— 

•  They  wndd  hafve  a  king  in  spiti  Of  tlie  devil.    The  imag^-woithlp  of  the 
Papists  itf  a  hatch  of  the  same  leaven,    ThetpvhMSiofaiaa'vnatttMwettld' 

not  let  even  the  Chruttian  Religion  escape. 
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and  Pbpe  long  after  summed  up  tbe  ineriti'  of  the  whole  inyw 
thologic  tribe  in  a  handsome  distich-^ 

**  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust  * 

It  was  thought  a  bold  stride  to  divert  tbe  course  of  our  ima- 
gination, tbe  overflowings  of  our  enthusiasm^  our  love  of 
the  mighty  and  the  marvellaus,  from  the  dead  to  the  living 
subf'ectj  and  there  we  stick*  We  have  got  living  idols, 
instead  of  dead  ones;  and  we  £mcy  that  they  are  real,  and 
put  &ith  in  them  accordingly.  Oh,  Reason!  when  will  thy 
long  minority  expire  ?  It  is  not  now  the  &shion  to  make 
Gods  of  wood  and  stone  and  brass,  but  we  make  kings,  of 
common  men,  and  are  proud  of  our  own  handy-work«  .  We 
take  a  child  from  his  birth,  and  we  agree,  whm  he  grows 
up  to  be  a  man,  to  heap  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
upon  him,  and  to  pay  the  most  devoted  homage  to  his  will. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  person,  '^  any  mark,  any  likelihood," 
to  warrant  this  sovereign  awe  and  dread  ?  No :  he  may  be 
little  better  than  an  ideot,  little  short  of  a  madman,  and  yet 
he  is  no  less  qualified  for  king.*  If  he  can  contrive  to  pass  the 

*  ^  In  fact,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  incapadty  of  the  people 
against  a  representative  Government,  comes  with  the  wont  grace  in  the  world 
from  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  hereditary  government.  Surely,  if  govern- 
ment were  a  thing  requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue 
to  carry  it  on,  the  office  of  King  would  never  even  have  been  dreamt  of  as 
hereditaiy,  any  more  than  that  of  poet,  painter,  or  philosopher.  It  is  easy 
here  "  for  the  Son  to  tread  in  the  Sire's  steady  steps.''  It  requires  nothings 
but  the  will  to  do  it.  Extraordinary  talents  are  not  once  looked  for.  •  Nay,. 
a  person,  who  would  never  have  risen  by  natural  abilities  to  the  situation  of 
churchwarden  or  parish  beadle,  succeeds  by  unquestionable  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  throne,  and  wiel^  the  energies  of  an  empire,  or  decides  the  fitte 
of  the  world  with  the  sonUest  possible  share  of  human  uiiderstandi&g»   Jk^ 
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CoKkge  of  Fhysielaas,  the  Heifalds'  College  dub  Um  difioeu 
€ah  *we  mdce  any  givea  faidivk&ial  taller  or  stronger  or  wiser 
than  other  mexky  or  different  in  any  respect  from  what  nature 
intended  him  to  be  ?  No;  but  we  can  make  a  king  ofhim* 
We  cannot  add  a  cnbit  to  the  stature,  or  instil  a  virtueinto 
die  minds  of  monarchs — but  we  can  put  a  sceptre  into  titeir 
hands,  a  crown  upon  tbeir  heads,  we  can  set  tiiem  onian 
eminence^  we  can  surround  them  with  circumstance,  we  can 
aggrandise  them  with  pow^/ we  can  pamper  their  nppeA^u^ 
we  can  pander  to  their  wills*  We  can  do  every  thing  to 
exalt  them  in  external  rank  and  station — nothing  to  lift  diem 
one  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  moral  or  intellectual  excellence. 
Education  does  not  give  capacity  or.  temper;  and  the^edu^ 
cation'  of  kings  is  not  especially  directed  to  useful  knew* 
ledge  or  liberal  sentiment.  What  then  is  the  state  of  -die 
case?  The  highest  respect  of  the  community  and  of  every 
individual  in  it  is  pJEud  and  is  due  of  right  there,  where  per* 
haps  not  an  idea  can  take  root^  or  a  single  virtue  be  engraAed» 
b  not  this  to  erect  a  standard  of  esteem  directly  opposite  to 
ttiat  of  mind  and  morals?  The  lawful  monarch  may  be  tfie 
best  or  the  worst  man  in  his  dominions,  he  may  be  the  wisest 
or  the  weakest,  the  wittiest  or  the  stupidest :  still  he  is 
ecpndly  entitled  to  onr  honiage  as  king,  for  it  is  the  place 
and  power  we  bow  to,  and  not  the  man.  He  may  be  a  suIh 
limation  of  all  the  vices  and  diseases  of  the  human  heart  i 
yet  we  are  not  to  say  so^  we  dare  not  even  think  so.  ^Fear 

line  of  distinction  which  separates  the  regal  purple  from  the  slabbering-bib 
h  sometimes  fine  indeed ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  two  Ferdinands.  Any 
one  above  the  rank  of  an  ideot  is  supposed  capable  of  exercising  the  h^^MsC 
fimctions  of  royal  state.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  who  talk  of  the  people  as 
a  swinish  multitude,  and  taunt  them  with  their  want  of  refinement  and  philo^ 
9o^hj*''^Yelhw  Dwarf, p.  84, 
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£bit^  aodliomMir  tiie  King,''  is  equally  a  maadm  itt  ail  liiMi 
awl  seasons.  The  personal  oharacter  of  the  king  has  natUag 
so  do  ^Hlh  the  question*  Thus  the  extrinsic  is  set  up  orer 
the  intrinsic  by  authority:  wealth  and  interest  lend  tfarilr 
countenance  to  gilded  vice  and  in&my  on  principle,  and  mjAf- 
ward  shew  and  advantages  beoome  the  symbols  and  the  stan^ 
dard  of  respect  in  despite  of  useftd  qualities  or  well-directed 
efforts' through  all  ranlcs  and  gradations  of  society.  '^  From 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  there  is  no 
soundness  lefU'  The  whole  style  of  nioral  thinl&ing,  feding, 
aeting,  is  in  a  fidse  tcme^is  hcdlow,  spurious,  ffleretriciou& 
Virtue,  saya  Montesquieu,  is  the  principle  of  republics) 
honour  of  a  n^onarchy.  But  it  is  ^^  honour  dishonourable^ 
sin-bred" -*«- it  is  the  honour  of  trucking  a  principle,  for  a 
j^oce,  of  exchanging  our  honest  convictions  for  a  ribbon  <^ 
agarter^  Tfaebusiness  of  life  is  a  scramble  for  unmerited  pre* 
ecd^iee.  Is  not  the  highest  respect  entailed,  the  highest  star 
tlfla  filled  without  any  possible  proo6  or  pretensions  to  publie 
•pioit  or  public  principle  ?  Shall  not  the  next  places  to  it  be 
setfis^.by  the  sacrifice  of  them  ?  It  i&  the  order  of  the  day; 
the  understood  etiquette  of  courts  and  kingdoms.  For  the 
serfahtB  of  the  crown  to  presume  on.  meril^  whra  the  crown 
Itself  is  held  as  an  heir«loom  by  prescription,  is  a  kind  of 
Mm  fmffesii^  an  indirect  attainder  of  the  title  to  the  succes* 
sion«  Are  not  all  eyes  turned  to  the  sun  of  court-'fimnv! 
Who  would  not  then  reflect  its  smile  by  the  performance  of 
any  acts  which  can  avail  in  the  eye  of  the  great,  and  by  the 
Siirrender  of  any  virtue,  which  attracts  neither  notice  nor 
i^plause  ?  The  stream  of  corruption  begins  at  the  fountain-* 
head  of  court-influence.  ^  The  sympathy  of  mankind  is  that 
on  which  all  strong  feeling  and  opinion  floats ;  and  this  sets 
In  firil  in  every  absolute  monarchy  to  the  side  of  tinsel  shew 
and  iron-banded  power,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  right 
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■nd  -wroag.  The  right  mA  the  wnmg  are  of  UMe 
qaence,  €cfmpared  to  the  tJi  Md  the  m/.  The  dMnctioir 
between  Whig  <  and  Tory  is  merely  nominal :  neitbcr  haw 
their  eonntry  one  bit  at  heart.  Phaw!  we  had  iorgot^^-Onr 
British  monarchy  is  a  mixed,  and  the  only  perfect  form  ef 
gofremment;  and  therefore  what  is  here  lald  cannot  pr^ 
perly  af^Iy  to  it*  Bnt  Mi6HT  BBfoan  Jiwnr  ia  the  motW 
blazoned  on  the  front  of  unimpaired  and  undivided  So* 
vereignty !— .— 

A.  court  is  the  centre  of  &sbion;  and  no  less  so,  for  being 
the  sink  of  luxury  and  vice-*-* 

_M  Of  ontwaid  shew 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact." 

The  goods  of  fortune,  the  baits  of  power,  the  indidgences  of 
vanity,  may  be  accumulated  without  end,  and  the  taste  for 
them  increases  as  it  is  gratified :  the  love  of  virtue,  the  pur« 
siut  of  truth,  grow  stale  and  dull  in  the  dissipation  of  acourt 
Virtue  is  thought  crabbed  and  morose,  knowledge  pedantte^ 
while  every  sense  is  pampered,  and  every  folly  tolerated. 
Every  thing  tends  naturally  to  personal  aggrandisement  and 
unrestrained  sdf-wilL  .  It  is  easier  for  monarchs  as  well  as 
other  men  ^^  to  tread  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance''  than 
^^  U>  scale  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to  heaven/'  The  vices, 
when  they  have  leave  from  power  and  authority,  go  greater 
lengths  than  the  virtues ;  example  justifies  almost  every  e!r- 
cess,  and  "  nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings.'*  What 
chance  is  there  that  monarchs  should  not  yield  to  the  temp- 
tations of  gallantry  there,  where  youth  and  beauty  are  as  wax9 
What  female  heart  can  indeed  withstand  the  attractions  of  a 
throne— the  smile  that  melts  all  hearts,  the  air  that  awesre>« 
bellion,  the  frown  that  kings  dread,  the  hand  that  scatters 
&iry  wealth,  that  bestows  titles,  places^  honour,  power,  the 
breast  on  which  the  star  glitters,  the  head  circled  with  a 
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»,  wbDse  dres9  dazasles  with  its  Tidiness  a^d  its  taste, 
wb)  has  natkais  at  his  commaiid^  senates  at  hiscontroul,  ^^  in 
jbrm  and  nootion  so  express  and  admirable,  in  action  how 
Uke  an  ai^fd,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God;  the  beauty 
c^the  worid,  the  paragon  of  animals!".  The  power  of  re^^- 
MBtanee  is  so  much  the  less,  where  fashion  extends  impunity 
to  Ae  frail  dBender,  and  screens  the  loss  of  character* 

**  Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth; 
But  ^tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whoret 
Let  greatness  own  ber,-ttiid  she's  mean  no  more* 
Her  birthy.her  b^uty,  crowds  and  courts  confess, 
Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless. 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws. 
And  hers  the  Gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws/'* 

♦  A  lady  of  quality  abroad,  in  alliision  to  the  gallantries  of  the  reigning 
Prince,  being  told,  <a  suppose  it  will  be  your  turn  nextr  said, «  No,  I  hope 
lioi;  ^ youknow  it  is  impossible  to  TefuseT  What  a  satire  on  the  court 
and  lashixHiables!  If  this  be  trae,  female  Tirtne  in  the  hlaie  of  roy^l^  is  no 
moM  than  the  moth  in  the  candle,  or  ice  in  the  sun's^ray.  What  wiH  the 
great  themselves  say  to  it,  in  whom  at  this  rate, 

^'  the  same  luck  holds. 

They  all  are  subjects,  courtiers,  and  cuckolds!" 
Out  upon  it !  Well  not  believe  it.    Alas  I  poor  virtue,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  v^  idea  of  it,  if  we  are  to  be  told  that  eveiy  man  within  the  precincts  of 
^palace  is  an  ^fpathetiad  cuckold,  or  holds  his  wife's  virtue  in  trust  for  the 
prince  ?  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  many  ladies  of  quality  have  resisted  the 
importunities  of  a  throne,  and  that  many  more  would  do  so  in  private  life,  if 
fliey  had  the  desited  opportunity :  nay,  we  have  been  assured  by  several 
that  a  king  wouM  no  more  be  able  to  prevail'with  them  than  any  other  man  I 
If  however  itfaere  is  any  foundation  for  the  above  insinuation^  it  throws  no  small 
light  on  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy,  which  by  the  supposition  implies  in  it  the 
virtwd  surrender  of  the  whole  sex  at  discretion ;  andat  the  same  time  accoonta 
perhaps  for  the  indifference  shewn  by  some  monarchy  in  availing  themsel?e9 
of  so  mechanical  a  privilege^ 
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,     sible  to*  the  practice  of  setf-denial  and  strict  moniky.    We 

increase  tbe  temptations  of  wealtii^  empower,  aad  pkaaura 

'.  a  tbonsand-foM.  while  we  can  give  no  additional  fonce  to 
re* 

the    ^tagonist  principles  of  reason,  'diainterestad  iat^pri^ 

and  goodness  of  heart.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  ooiKla 
and  palaces  hare  produced  so  many  monsten  of  avarice,  eriH 
elty,  and  lost?  The  adept  in  voluptuousness  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  proportionable  proficient  in  humanity*  To  feed  on  plate 
or  be  dotiied  in  purple,  is  not  to  &el  for  the  hungry  and  the 
naked.  He  who  has  the  greatest  power  put  into  his  bandf^ 
will  only  become  more  impatient  of  any  restraint  in  the  use  of 
it.  To  have  the  welfare  and  tlie  lives  of  millions  plac^  at  ow 
diq>osaI,  is  a  sort  of  warrant,  a  challenge  to  squander  them 
wiUiout  mercy.  .  An  arbitrary  monarch  set  over  the  heads  of 
his  fellows  does  not  identify  himself  with  tfiem,  or  learn  to 
comprehend  their  rights  or  sympathise  with  their  interests^ 
but  looks  down  up<m  them  as  of  a  different  species  firom 
Umsdf,  as  insects  crawling  on  the  fisice  of  the  earth,  th^t  hei 
may  trample  on  at  his  pleasure,  or  if  l;^e  spares  them,  it  is  lui 
act  of  royal. grace— *he  is  besotted  with  power,  blinded 
with  prerogative,  an  alien  to  his  nature,  a  traitor  to  his  trust 
and  instead  of  being  tbe  organ  of  public,  feeling  and  imbU<< 
opinion,  is  an  excrescence  and  an  anomaly  in  the  state,  a 
bloated  mass  of  morbid  humours  and  proud  flesh!  A  oonsti- 
tutional  king,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  servant  of  the  ptd>lic, 
a  representative  of  the  people's  wants  and  wbhes,  dispensing 
justice  and  mercy  according  to  law.  Such  a  monarch  is  the 
King  of  £ngland!  Such  was  his  late,  and  such  is  his  present 
Migesty  George  the  IVtb. !— — 

Xiet  us. take  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy  in  its  highest  state  of 
exaltation,  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  triumph— a  Coro- 
nation-day. .We  now  nee  \t  in  our  mind's  eye;  the  prepa* 
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pii^^^plsee%  are  occupied  in  the  obacuritjr  of  nighty  a&d 
infilnce^««^e  day  dawns  dowly^  Irig  with  the  hope  of  Caesar 
atd  of  RoiM*^the  golden  censers  are  siet  in  order,  the  tables 
groeif  wiA  splendour  jkoA  with  luxury'^-^^tthin  the  inaer 
qpaee  the  foWs  of  peeresses  are  sei^  and  revealed  to  the  eye 
dsdced  out  bi  ostrich  fisathers  and  pearls,  like'  beds  of  lilies 
tpaHfiling  widi  a  thousand  dew-drops-^the  mardials  and  die 
heralds  are  in  inotlon-^tfae  full  organ,  nugestic,  peals  fortla 
the  Coronation  Anthetn-^^-^every  thing  is  readyr-H&nd  idl  at. 
oneeihe  Mtijesty  of  kingdoms  bursts  upon  the  astooidied 
sigilt^hls  p^raon  is  swelled  out  with  all  the  gorgeousnesa- 
of  dl'ess,  and  swathed  in  bales  of  silk  and  golden  tissu^-:^ 
Urn  bow  with  whidi  be  greets  the  assembled  multitude^ 
and  tfie  representatives  of  foreign  kings,  is.  the  clinuuc  of 
eonsckms^  dignity,  bending  gracefully  on  its  own  bosom,  and 
instantly  thrown  back  into  the  sigbdess  air,  as  if  asking  no  re-* 
cognition  in  return— -the  oath  of  mutual  findty  between  him 
and  his  people  is  take&----the  fairest  flowers  of  female  beauty 
precede  the  Sovereign,  scattering  roses ;  the  sons  of  princes 
page  his  beels^  holding  up  the  robes  of  crimson  and  ermine 
•r^he  i»t^;gers  and  reels  und^  the  weight  of  royal  pomp, 
and  of  a  nation's  eyes ;  and  thus  the  pageant  is  launched 
into  the  open  day,  daszling  the  sun,  whose  beams  sieem 
beaten  back  by  the  sun  of  royalty — there  were  the  warrior, 
itbe  statesman,    and  the  mitred  head'-^there  was  Prince 
Leopold,  like  a  panther  in  its  dark  glossy  pride,  and  Castle* 
reagb,  clad  in  triumphant  smiles  and  snowy  satin,  unstained' 
With  Ids  own  blood— *the  loud  trumpet  brays,  the  cannon 
roars,  the  spires  are  mad  with  music,  the  stones  in  tlie  street 
are  startled  at  tlie  presence  of  a  king :— the  crowd  press  on, 
tiie  metropolis  heaves  like  a  sea  in  restless  motion,   the 
air  is  tjai/ck  wit}k  loyalty's  quick  pants  in  its  monarch's  arms. 
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•^^ott  efe«  drink  up  the  ngkt^  all  taagnte  riV^bMrtt  dte 
sound—? 

A  present  deity  the  yaulted  roofii  lebound  r 

What  do^B  it  idl  amounl  to?  A  thew— a  thivitrical  gjMC^ 
taclel  W^iatd^esitprov^?  That  a  l(iiif  it  crowned,  that 
a  king  is  deadi  Wbat.ia  the  moml  to  be  drawn  ftw»  U^: 
that  is  likejy  to  sink  into  the  heart  of.  a  nation?  That 
greatness  consists  in  finery,  and  that  supreme  merit  b  the 
dower  of  birth  and  fortyne  I  It  is  a  fi^rip,  a  ceremony  to  wbieh 
each  fracoessor  to  the  thfone  ii  entitled  in  his  turn  as amatter 
of  right.  Does  it  depead  on  the  inheritance  of  virtw,  on 
the  acquisitjofik  of  knowledge  in  the  new  monarch,  Tt^hether 
be  fbsll  be  thus  exalted  in  the  eyes  Of  the  people  2  No  :-*^ 
to  say  so  is  not  only  an  offence  in.manners,  but  a  violation  of 
the  laws.  The  king  reigns. in  contempt  of  any -such  prag- 
matical distinctions.  They  are  set  aside,  {Hroscribed^  treason- 
able, as  it  relates  to  the  august  person  of  the  monarch;  what 
is  likely  to  become  of  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  A 
Coronation  overlays  and  drowns  all  such  considerations  for  a 
generation  to  come,  and  so  far  it  serves  its  purpose  well.  It 
debauches  the  understandings  of  the  people,  and  makes  them 
the  slaves  of  sense  and  show.  It  laughs  to  scorn  and 
tramples  upon  every  other  claim  to  distinction  or. respect, 
b  the  chief  person  in  tbe  pageant  a  tyrant?  It  does  not 
lessen,  but  aggrandise  him  to  tlie  imagination.  Is  he  the 
king  of  a  free  people  ?  We  make  up  in  love  and  k>yalty. 
what  we  want  in  fear.  Is  he  young?  He  borrows  under* 
standing  and  experience  from  the  learning  and  tried  wis- , 
dom  of  councils  and  parliaments.  Is  he  old?  He  leans, 
upon  the  youth  and  beauty  that  attend  his  triumph.  Is  .be 
ireakp     Annies  support  him  with  tbc^  myiiads*    Is  he. 
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diseased?    What  is  health  to  a  staff  of  physicims?    Xioev 
he  die  ?    The  truth  is  out,  and  he  is  thea-^iothiiig  \ 

There  is  a  cant  among  court-sycophants  of  calling  all 
those  who  are  opposed  to  them^  '^  tlie  rdbble,^^  ^^  fellows," 
^^  fM9cr€anUy*  &e.  This  shews  the  grossness  of  their  ideas 
of  all  true  meri^  and  the  fidse  standard  of  rank  and  power 
by  which  they  measure  every  thing;  lilce  footmen^  who  sup- 
pose their  masters  must  be  gentlemen,  and  that  the  rest  of 
ibe  world  are  low  people.  Whatever  is^  opposed  to  power^ 
they  think  despicable;  whatever  suffers  oppression,  ihsj 
think  deserves  it  They  are  ever  ready  to  side  with  the 
strong,  to  insult  and  trample  <m  the  weak.  This  is  with  us 
a  pitiful  fiishion  of  thinking.  They  are  not  of  the  mind  of 
Pope,  who  wi|S  so  full  of  the  opposite  conviction,  that  he  has 
even  written  a  bad  couplet  to  express  it  :--• 

''  Worth  makes  ihe  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow : 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella/^ 

Those  lines  in  Cowper  also  must  sound  very  puerile  or  old- 
fashioned  to  courtly  ears : — 

^^  The  onlj  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  the  only  lasting  treasure^  truth/' 

To  this  sentiment,  however,  we  subscribe  our  hearts  and 
hands.  There  is  notbmg  truly  liberal  but  that  which  post- 
pones its  own  claims  to  those  of  propriety — or  great,  but 
that  which  looks  out  of  itself  to  others.  All  power  is  but  an 
unabated  nuisance,  a  barbarous  assumption,  an  aggravated 
injustice,  that  is  not  directed  to  the  common  good :  all  gran- 
deur that  has  not  something  corresponding  to  it  in  personal 
merit  and  heroic  acts,  is  a  deliberate  burlesque,  aud  an  insult 
on  common  sense  and  human  nature.  That  which  is  true, ' 
Uie  understanding  ratifies:  that  which. is  good,  the  heart 
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tiWBS:  «U  other  claims  are  spurious^  Vitiated,  mischievous, 
fiiiUe — fit  only  for  those  who  are  sunk  below  contempt,  or 
raised  above  opinion.  We  hold  in  scorn  all  right-lined  pre- 
tensions but  those  of  rectitude.  If  there  is  offence  in  this, 
we  are  ready  to  abide  by  it.  If  there  is  shame,  we  take  it  to 
ourselves :  and  we  hope  and  hold  that  the  time  will  come^ 
when  all  other  idols  but  those  which  represent  pure  truth 
and  real  good,  will  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  feelings  of 
pity  and  wonder  that  we  now  look  back  to  the  images  of 
ThorandWodm! 

Really,  that  men  bom  to  a  throne  (limited  or  imlimited) 
should  employ  the  brief  span  of  their  existence  here  in  doing 
all  the  mischief  in  their  power,  in  levying  cruel  wars  and 
undermining  the  liberties  of  the  world,  to  prove  to  them- 
selves and  othei-s  that  their  pride  and  passions  are  of  more 
consequence  than  the  wel&re  of  mankind  at  large,  would 
seem  a  little  astonishing,  but  that  the  fact  is  so.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  preach  lectures  to  monarchs,  but  if  we  were 
at  all  disposed  to  attempt  the  ungracious  task,  we  should 
do  it  in  the  words  of  an  author  who  often  addressed  the  ear 
of  monarchs. 

^^  A  man  may  read  a  sermon/'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  the 
best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall 
but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.  In  the  same  Escurial 
where  the  Spanbh  princes  live  in  greatness  and  power,  and 
decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery 
where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall 
be  no  more :  and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned,  their 
ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must  walk  over  their  grand- 
sire's  head  to  take  his  crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  ' 
royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the  greatest  change  from  rich  to 
naked,  from  ceiled  roofe  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like 
Gods  to  die  lik6  men.    There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames 
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of  lust,  to  abate  (he  height  of  pride,  to  appease  the  iteh  of 
eoyeumn  desires,  to  sttlly  and  dash  out  the  dissemblitig 
coloiin  of  a  lostAil,  artificial,  and  ima^ary  b^atity.  There 
the  warlike  and  the  peacefiil,  the  fintutiate  and  the  miser^ 
able,  the  belored  and  the  despised  princes  mingle  their  dust, 
and  pay  down  their  symbol  of  mortality,  and  fell  all  the 
world,  that  when  we  die  onr  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings, 
and  our  accounts  shall  be  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our 
crimes  shall  be  less.  To  my  apprehension,  it  is  a  sad  record 
which  is  left  by  Athenaeus  concerning  Nlnus,  the  great 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  life  and  death  is  summed  up  in 
these  words  i  "  Ninus,  the  Assyrian,  had  an  ocean  of  gold^ 
and  other  riches  more  than  the  sand  in  the  Caspian  seaj 
he  never  saw  the  stars,  and  perhaps  he  never  desired  it  j  he 
never  stirred  up  the  holy  fire  among  the  Magi ;  nor  touched 
his  God  with  the  sacred  rod,  according  to  the  laws;  he 
never  ofiTered  sacrifice,  nor  worshipped  the  Deity,  nor  admi-- 
nlstered  justice,  nor  spalce  to  the  people,  nor  numbered 
them ;  but  he  was  most  valiant  to  eat  and  drink,  and  havhig 
mingled  his  wines,  he  threw  the  rest  upon  the  stones.  This 
man, is  dead:  behold  his  sepulchre,  and  now  hellr  where 
Nlnus  is,  Sometime  I  ivas  Mntis,  and  drew  the  breath  of 
a  living  man  J  but  nott  am  nothing  but  clay.  I  have  nothing 
but  Iff  hat  I  did  eaf,  and  what  I  served  to  myself  in  lust  is 
all  my  portion:  the  wealth  with  which  1  was  blest,  mtf 
enemies  meeting  together  shall  carry  away,  cus  the  mad 
Thy  odes  carry  a  raw  goat.  I  am  gone  to  Hell;  and  when 
Iwent  thither,  1  carried  neither  gold  nor  horse,  nor  a  silver 
chariot.  I  that  wore  a  mitre,  am  now  a  little  heap  of  duift  P' 
-^TAtLOK's  HoLt  Living  and  Dvino. 
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THid  little  poem  is  dedicated  to  jott.  It  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  Liberal  to  write  satire  and  pdraenal  polttios)  but  if 
you  insist  upon  our  earning  a  right  to  be  heard  with  the 
sword^  it  must  be  so.  Some  persons,  it  seems,  must  either 
do  this,  or  consent  to  be  traimpled  into  mlea6ef  let  them  be 
as  forbearing  as  they  may.  That  we  can  forbear^  #e  kliow 
well,  and  so  do  you : — ^that  we  ean  make  you  cry  out  agiUn 
with  non-forbearance,  we  know  also : — ^but  we  fight,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Spaniards/  to  obtain  the  right  and  the  trahqiiil- 
lity  of  speech,  and  not  to  trample  on  erety  body  in  tnfti. 
The  satire  in  the  flfst  ntimbet  of  the  Liberal  was  proddoed 
by  those  who  attacked  us  befbre-hand: — iSbe  satire  in  the 
second  is  the  result  of  the  attacks  on  the  first.  It  will 
be  for  yourselves  to  judge  how  soon  we  are  to  leave  off  this 
boy's-play  and  cutting  of  knuckles.  The  moment  we  cart  ttun 
our  swords  into  ploughshares  and  our  spears  into  prtiahg- 
hooks,  we  shall  be  happy  to  ctiltivate  those  calmer  fields  of 
knowledge,  which  (with  your  leate  be  it  spoken)  fan  are 
a  set  of  prodigious  fools  for  dot  kiio^ing  how  to  look  to  at 
once. 
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<'  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fiBtigue,  with  other  four.  We  were 
sent  to  break  biscait,  and  make  a  mess  for  Lord  Wellington's  Hounds.  I  was 
reej  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time ;  as  we  got  our  own  fill, 
while  we  broke  the  biscuit— a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days.  When  thus 
engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never  once  out  of  my  mind ;  and  I  sighed,  as 
I  fed  the  Dogs,  over  my  humble  situation  and  my  ruined  hopes.*'— JohiW  of 
uSoidierqf^rxalUgt.dunngthe  WarinSpam. 

1. 
I  SING  a  matter  of  some  sixty  dogs. 
That  dined  in  the  Peninsula  on  biscuit. 
Under  the  old  regime  the  French  eat  frogs; 
'  Under  the  new  some  Englishmen  would  frisk  it 
If  they  had  any  thing  besides  their  fogs. 
rd  thank  Apollo  therefore  to  touch  his  kit. 
While  I  strike  up  a  dance,  that  IVe  a  notion 
Will  set  the  whole  of  Puppydom  in  motion. 

2. 
Attend  then  to  me,  puppies  of  all  sorts. 
All  by  whom  hangs  a  tale ;  including  you. 
The  blacker  kind,  who  pi*acti8e  in  the  courts. 
And  from  the  back  of  whose  strange  curls  hang  two : 
And  you,  of  whom  I  hear  such  bad  reports 
In  these  great  times,  ye  poor  inferior  crew. 
Ye  Men— do  you  too  listen  to  my  song : 
I  mean  to  shew  you  that  your  claims  are  wrong. 
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3. 

And  you,  red-coated  dogs,  not  commonly 
So  call'd,  for  ye  are  men, — ;but  ye  alone. 
Who  only  when  the  drum  sounds  fidget  ye. 
And  rise  like  men;  and  soon  as  it  is  done. 
Fall  to  the  earth  like  proper  puppies,  qu4t 
Ventri  obedientia  sunt,  and  prone. 
As  Sallust  has  it, — ^hear  what  your  Bard  says. 
And  then  (I  ask  no  better)  go  your  ways. 


And  thou,  thou  other  lucky  dog,  and  diner. 
Who  from  the  Frenchman's  biscuit-guiding  hand 
Munch'd  out  side  faces  of  Voltaire,  none  finer. 
Look  from  the  dog-star  down,  that  rules  thy  land ! 
Twas  thine  to  eat,  no  king's  bitch  embonpomt-er. 
When  good-old-time8*-mep's  legs  could  hardly  stand : 
And  then  thou  bit'st,  as  some  would  say,  for  snacks. 
Men  out  of  countenance  behind  their  backs!  (1) 


Nor  thou,  great  Duke  of  Wellmgton,  disdain 
To  hear  about  the  curs,  for  they  are  thine : 
Nay,  pardon  my  poor  words,  my  common  strain. 
Disdain  thou  can'st  not,  though  the  strain  is  mine: 
The  subject  will  excuse  me  for  my  brain : 
To  write's  but  human,  but  of  dogs  divine. 
I  shamefully  forgot,  great  Sir,  that  when 
Dogs  are  to  be  considered,  what  are  men? 
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Many  a  jolly  dpjf  }m  bw»  rpnoTm'4, 
Especially  for  eating  people's  diiwprs ; 
E'en  men  have  merit  wb^u  Uke  thenj  they're  foim^  (2) 
To  hold  well  out,  and  make  their  masters  wimiergi; 
But  all  the  dogs  pn  ^arth«  cur,  whelp,  and  hound. 
To  these  I  speak  of^  have  but  been  begimiers. 
Even  the  pax^  recorde4  by  Herodotus 
Knuckles  befojr^  tb^mi  I  deqhf^  t9  Qoi  it  ^^^ 

7. 

Herodotus  says  only  that  there  were 

Four  villages  dloted  for  their  dogsr.meat ;  (3) 

A  handsome  pension,  I  allow:  but  here 

Warriors  stand  by,  wanting,  like  proper  rogues,  meat. 

Bread  being  even  for  a  few  too  dear, 

A^^bile  the  Puke's  hounds  to  their  respective  progs  meet. 

WairiorSt  mipd— hpUow  squares-^witbout  whom,  marry!  an 

Arbiter  J  qQul4  »ame  bad  now  been  carripn.  (4) 

Yes,  **  Heav'n be  praised!  Thanks  t0  onf  Itu^ky  stars! 
Thanks  to  our  wounds  I"  the  five  fatigued  meu  §f4d, 
"  This  day,  the  hi^piest  one  of  all  our  wars. 
This  day,  this  glorious  day,  we  dine  (m  bread!" 
For  why?  ''  For  why?  look  at  these  glorieus  scarp. 
This  one,  and  this,  ai^  this  upon  my  bead; 
To  day's  our  turn,  by  reason  of  these  wounds. 
To  break  up  bisouit  for  die  Geneml'a  hounds/' 
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9. 


**  Good  God!'^  says  one,  '^  I  fancy  the  braad  h^re! 
I  think  it's  on6  o^clock*^!  think  it's  tw(>-» 
I  think  I  see  my  company  appear**- 
Ah!  Jowler,  boy--«and  Towler,  how  dy'e  do?--* 
And  then  the  biscuit  comes-^^xcuse  this  tear. 
But  Pm  to  break  it-*^h,  if  you  but  knew— 
But  never  mind— /know,  and  that's  enough 
To  make  me  think  no  biscuit  bad  or  tough. 

10, 

"  A  word.  Sir,  in  yonr  ear— The  other  day, 
I  longed  to  eat  a  piece  of  the  Duke's  horse. 
Another  time,  beside  a  ditch,  there  lay 
Something, — I  hate  to  think  of  it — ^but  worse : 
All  said, — but  never  mind  what  people  say — 
The  man  who  eat  of  it,  felt  no  remorse.  (6) 
Twasn't,  he  said,  like  biscuit;  and  'twas  true : 
But  that  was  for  the  dogs — ^the  happy  few. 

11. 

^'  We  are  but  human  beingsy^-common  men ; 
They  are  uncommon  puppies,  real  riches ; 
We  do  but  fight,  and  fight,  and  fight  again; 
They  sometimes  take  surprising  leaps  o'er  ditches  t 
We  only  are  of  use  to  the  Duke,  when 
Unoccupied  with  his  delightful  bitches: 
They  are  his  ornaments,  his  dogs,  his  dulce. 
More  fit  to  pat  than  our  poor  linsey*woolsey. 
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*'  Again,  we  only  sav'd  his.  officers; 
They  sometimes  got  them  taken  by  the  French; 
Our  names  were  always  in  despatches;  theirs 
Were  mod^st^  and  kept  back^  like  any  wench; 
In  short,  we  had  the  impudence,  the  bears ! 
(For  which  our  necks  I  own  deserve  a  wrench) 
To  save  the  Duke  from  Old  Mortality:  .    , 
They,  blessed  creatures,  saved  him  from  ennui, 

13. 

"  Accordingly  'twas  just  that  we  should  fight, 

Hack,  hew,  stick,  kick,  be  kick'd,  stuck,  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

Drown'd  also,  lose  our  shoulder-blades  and  sight. 

Our  legs,  arms,  knee-pans,  comforts,  friends,  and  blood. 

And  then  have  nothing.  Sir,  to  eat  at  night: 

And,  on  the  contrary,  'twas  right  and  good 

That  the  Duke's  puppies,  being  no  such  sinners. 

Should,  like  good  boys,  go  in  and  have  their  dinners.'.' 


14. 


Thus  spoke  the  Soldier  from  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Who  wrote  the  "Journal"  t'other  day;  which  see; 
He  did  not  say  it  all — ^he's  "  frae  the  North,'' — 
But  then  his  inward  man  spoke,  if  not  he. 
However,  what's  a  common  soldier  worth? 
Or  fifty  thousand  such,  'twixt  you  and  me? 
The  man  may  stuff  him  with  his  native  fogs : 
But  where,  I  want  to  know,  where  are  the  dogs? 
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15. 


Other  great  brutes  concerned  in  that  campaign 
Are  kept  before  the  public:  others  have 
Their  lives  and  deeds  recorded,  to  a  sprain. 
Their  genealogies,  and  faces  brave. 
Their  huntings  too,  and  when  they'll  hunt  again. 
And  how  in  drawing-rooms  the  dogs  behave : 
Fve  seen  a  Paris  print  of  one  o'  the  brutes 
Betwixt  two  ladies,  actually  in  boots.  (6) 

16. 

Now  those  I  speak  of  are  not  less  than  they. 
Be  sure  of  that:  just  as  great  brutes  they  are: 
Have  as  good  coats  and  faces,  have  their  day. 
At  least  have  had,  and  should  have  time  to  spare ; 
live  just  such  lives,  now  hunting  down  one's  prey. 
Now  all  agog  for  their  respective  fair ; 
And  above  all,  though  men  should  want  a  dinner. 
The  dev'l  a  bit  will  they  grow  any  thinner. 

17. 

The  best  of  us  are  proud  of  being  thought 
To  have  the  qualities  of  dogs  like  these: 
The  Duke  himself,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  caught. 
Doing  things  equally  well  form'd  to  please. 
I  wouldn't  swear,  that  if  you  went  and  bought 
A  horn,  or  whistled  "  Molly,"  or  "  Green  Pease," 
Tou  wouldn't  see  him  come,  through  thick  and  thin, 
Leapii^  and  panting  to  you,  all  a-grin. 
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King  Charles  was  fan^ous  for  a  breed  of  puppies^ 
"Which  was  kept  up,  and  is  so  IVe  no  doubt  on't  j 
Lord  Chesterfield  most  tenderly  brought  up  his. 
And  would  haye  made  his  son  one,  but  he  wouldn't; 
In  Naples  a  dog's  music  beats  Galuppi's, 
Though  music  comes  next  to  it,  which  it  shouldn't; 
For  next  to  pointers,  guns,  and  such  resources, 
Long  before  anything  like  men,  cpme  hordes. 

19. 

"  Talk,"  cries  a  wag,  '*  of  parting  v^ith  one'g  stud?. 

In  decency  to  Irish  famishings, 

At  least  of  lessening  them !  Why,  d — ^n  their  bloods. 

Or  rather  na  bloods,  for  they've  no  such  things, 

(In  fact  l^ey  are  but  two  such  precious  floods, 

In  horses'  families,  and  those  of  kings)  (7) 

I'd  not  have  giy'n  them  What's-his-name's  "  (j^uietus,' 

And  stopt  one  gilded  oat  from  InQitatu^/'  (8) 


20. 


Heliogabalus  And  his  hor^e'*  mwtioii 
May  render  this  suspeptedr^for  it's  reading; 
I  own  it  seems  sQme  Irishman's  invention. 
Light  in  the  head  perhaps,  for  wa^t  pf  feeding ; 
But  the^  it  somehow  m§ets  on^'s  apprehension 
In  tunes  Qf  human  starving  and  brute  breeding ; 
And  as  to  loftrnipg*  you  frould  p^cu^e  tQ  stiire 
If  you  took  up  Urn  B»QU)g  C<^ead«r« 
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There  (not  to  waste  tJw  fagw|yrjwji4  in  lK)Pk$) 

A  youth  may  )eam  nmch  liatin  ^pp^UatipA  j 

Much  French  too,  md  l^^iWi  if  be  lookSt 

Besides  the  sense^  ^ly  supererogation ! 

There  he  rmy  tevn#  how  Doltbe^  mfttch'd  th§  Puk^'ii, 

And  Blacklegs  wm  thrown  out  by  Acplamatioft  s 

How  Olive  was  pwi|  poiwm  to  OW  CupW, 

And  how  ]>gi(iimte  WM  got  ont  of  ^tupi^* 

But  what  hell  fip4|  wbipb  is  tb#  b^t  C^  aUf 

Is  how  completely  tb^fo  tb^  bunwi  crefirtunis 

Are  ca«t  m  ^b»4^  J  mean  ip  fwejrfti. 

By  the  dear  horses  ^p4  tbeir  I{ouhyfanm  natures ; 

The  Golliyer^  ohey  their  proper  call. 

And  wait  filoof,  |u^  4of^t  upon  their  |^ur§s  5 

By  no  means  tb§  wprpt  thing  th^  4q,  ppor  rggi^  | 

And  this  again  reR4ii4s  n^  of  pay  4pgfl» 

83. 

My  dogs!  Yes,  ininfi^^vefy  pn^'i?  dogfr-^ i»tWQ>, 
For  were  they  not  pf  ei^trem/^  use  to  it? 
Did  they  not  giyo  tbf^  Gr^^t  Lord  relai^ations. 
When  takeft  wjtb  his  minor  slaugbteripg  fit?  (9) 
And  had  they  wpt  their  proper  ma/itipatiQiwf, 
Of  which  occasional  Scotcbmen  fildi'd  a  bit  ? 
"  Cft4  sugb  tbipgp  ovw^ome  us  lik^  a  fiWPflfver 
Clond,"  ai^  bwt  P^fFf  tp  m^  mi  ^U  tb9  ^Wtff  J      . 
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24. 


I  like  that  patriot  in  Tiberius'  days. 
Who  haying  propos'd  to  make  him  absolute. 
Apologized  for  such  presumptuous  ways; 
But  said,  that  being  a  man,  it  did  not  suit 
With  his  free  soul  to  dread  the  court's  dispraise. 
And  in  the  commonwealth's  great  cause  be  mute. 
There  was  another  such  as  bold  to  Cromwell; 
Fellows  I  much  prefer  to  Kettledrumie,  (10) 


26. 


Ill  be  as  free:  there's  not  a  stick  at  court 

Shall  beat  me  in  a  thing  I  have  to  sa}  ; 

Tailors  sha'nt  cut  me  out,  nor  tongues  cut  short. 

Envying  my  very  independent  way ; 

Croker  himself  shall  cry  out  "That's  your  sort," 

And  loads  of  "lofty  Scotchmen"  cry.  Huzza!  (11) 

At  least  if  they  do  not,  'twill  only  shew 

How  far  one's  rivals'  jealousy  can  go. 

26. 

Tis  true,  the  Duke,  at  my  free  proposition. 

May  think  fit  to  be  modest,  like  a  woman; 

May  say  his  brutes  are  not  of  that  condition 

To  warrant  it,  being  only  more  than  human ; 

And  that  base  men  might  get  up  a  petition : 

To  all  which  I  should  humbly  answer,  "Tnie,  mun;" 

But  then,  though  more  than  both,  a  Prince  himself 

Is  proud  to  be  call'd  jolly  dog,  and  Ouelph. 
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There  was  a  prince  in  Italy,  call'd  Can  Orande, 
Which  means  Great  Dog,  the  lord  too  of  Verona, 
A  mighty  petty  sovereign,  and  a  dandy. 
Who  in  his  wit  once  threw  a  bard  a  bone  a- 
Cross  his  high  board,  which  made  'em  every  man  die. 
The  bard  agreed  'twas  princely.  (12)    I  have  known  a- 
Nother,  of  whom  the  people  used  to  say, 
A  greater  puppy  never  had  his  day. 

28. 

I  do  propose -then,  that  a  deputation 

First  wait  upon  the  dogs  and  bring  them  out. 

To  glad  the  eyes  of  public  admiration ; 

It  being  a  shame  that  beasts  so  cared  about. 

And  by  such  hearts,  ate  not  before  the  nation. 

Only  conceive  the  enthusiastic  shout  , 

That  would  be  raised  at  sight  of  their  sweet  faces. 

In  all  their  pride  of  jowl,  in  public  places ! 

29. 

Fancy  the  beasts,  or  any  one  of  diem. 

At  Drury-Lane,  or  in  an  Opera-box : 

The  proper  masters  have  accomplished  him. 

The  dancing  ones  I  mean,  and  such-like  folks ! 

He  rises,  bows,  looks  mutual  esteem ; 

The  band  strikes  up ;  and  players  and  '*  hearts  of  oaks" 

(Save  here  and  there  a  Jacobinic  growler) 

Perfo  m  the  national  anthem  of"  Old  Towler." 
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Then  a  pi^0<!eftAl61k|  with  th^  dogs  all  Utkted, 
Is  what  I  next  |>ropose.    Rotige-*tion  flttt 
Prepares  the  way,  looking  extremely  heated ; 
Sir  William  Curtid  then,  ready  to  burst 
With  beef  and  joy  at  being  so  fltiely  treated. 
He's  drest  fat  dog-skin-  (13)  May  thfe  man  be  ctirst 
Who  does  not,  aa  the  King  does  (who's  no  fool) 
Count  him  the  finest  specimen  of  John  Bull. 

31. 

Besides,  he's  biscuit-baker.    Next  the  trumpets 
Appear,  some  blowing  in  F  sharp  and  some  in  B  ; 
And  then  the  bishops,  plump  as  plates  of  ctumpets. 
Singing  the  psalm  beginning  with  *'  Cur,  !Domlne :" 
A  kettle-drummer  next  with  many  a  thump  hits 
His  brass,  to  shew,  betwixt  those  Piccolomini 
Of  the  Church  Militant,  and  the  staters  forces. 
The  delicate  connexion  there  of  course  is. 


32. 

Then  come  the  soldiets, — ^but  what's  this  ?    How  odd 
And  thin  they  look,  unfit  for  such  a  show  ? 
Excuse  me :  they  look  just  as  soldiers  should ; 
They've  had  no  dinners  for  this  week  or  so ; 
Just  to  insinuate,  by  their  want  of  blood. 
The  heroic  pririlege  they  hare  ta  go 
Withoiit  their  food,  and  if  required,  be  started. 
Till  all  the  puppieer  it  the  land  ^e  ser^'d. 
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Last  come  th&  dogs,  tho  olimaz  of  the  sigh^ 

All  in  their  ooaoheSi  all  in  due  decorum^ 

All  seated,  a  la  ''  Siffl6/'  bolt  upright, 

The  Master  of  the  Hounds  being  set  before  'em. 

They  grin,  they  bow,  look  sidelong  and  polite ; 

The  ladies  at  the  windows  all  adore  'em. 

See — there's  the  King  too  bowing^-and  look  I  there  is 

Her  Royal  Highness  Mrs.  Wilmot  Serres.  (14) 

34. 

After  processions,  people  hare  a  feast : 
The  brutes  of  course  must  haye  theirs  at  Guildhall  $ 
There's  precedent :  so  heralds  say,  at  leasts 
Twds  merry  formerly,  when  beards  wagg'd  all ; 
Now  tails  proclaim  the  pleasure  of  the  beast: 
The  grace  is  said,  the  turtle  groweth  small, 
The  talk  then  rises,  but  let  that  be  sunk ; 
As  usual,  after  dinUer,  the  King's  drunk. 

The  glee  sueceeds  of  Glorious  Apollo" 

By  Messrs.  Southey  and  the  Makingfaces ; 

"  The  Duke  of  York  and  Army"  used  to  follow. 

But  now  the  soldiers  better  know  their  places : 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  View  Hollow 

Is  given,  and  "  May  heav'n  prosper  all  their  graces :" 

Hip — Hip — Guildhall  resounds  through  all  its  logs. 

And  Bread-street  echoes  back  *'  The  Dogs !  the  Dogs !" 
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36. 


The  puppy  in  the  chair  returns  his  thanks. 

Like  Doctor  Johnson,  *'  in  his  bow-wow  way  :** 

Then  Eldon  (cursing,  first  of  all,  his  shanks) 

Gets  up,  and  weeps  to  see  this  blessed  day : 

Then  his  gilt  chain  the  new  old  Lord  Mayor  clanks ; 

Then  Mr.  Some-one  has  his  blessed  say, 

In  which  he  proves  that  ^tis  to  save  the  nation 

When  puppies  flourish  during  men's  starvation. 

37. 

I  see  all  England  flocking  to  the  sight: 

Peers  quit  their  parks,  the  peasantry  the  poor-house ; 

Some  drive,  some  die  upon  the  road :  it^s  flight 

All  Scotland  takes,  like  "  hairpies  coming  o'or  uz  :'*  (16) 

All  Wales  puts  forth,  to  see  to  what  a  height 

Arthur's  great  name  can  go,  and  joih  in  chorus : 

And  missing  England,  as  they  pierce  the  fogs. 

Ask  where  its  gone :— cries  Echo,  *'  To  the  Dogs.'* 

38. 

But  eager  most,  lo !  lo  I  all  Ireland  comes — 

All  that  is  left  of  it  at  least, — sharp  set 

With  hungry  joy  to  think  upon  the  crumbs. 

And  see  how  the  brutes  jollify,  and  get 

A  sight  of  their  great  Duke,  who  picks  his  gums ; 

And  wonder  if  the  Absentees  have  yet 

Any  similitude  to  human  faces. 

Seeing  them  countenanc'd  like  the  canine  races. 
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39. 


All  eyes,  a  moment,  even  on  that  day. 

Turn  at  the  name  of  Ireland,  to  look  at 

The  nation  whom  a  king's  nod  made  so  gay : 

Even  some  certain  members  cry  "  What's  that?'' 

"  Only  the  Irish/'—"  Oh— the  Irish— eh? 

What  do  thof  want  ?    I'd  thank  ye  for  some  fct." 

••The  Irish,  eh?    Send 'em  the  soldiery 

And  eighteen-pence.    Hock,  if  you  please^  tor  me.^  (16) 

40. 

Such  is  the  way  to  treat  those  sorry  fellows, 
Call'd  fellow  creatures :  one  should  be  above 
One's  fellows,  as  all  true  aspirers  tell  us. 
And  then  we  rank  with  dogs,  and  get  the  love 
Of  hearts  enough  to  make  a  turnspit  jealous. 
So  to  return — ^The  next  thing  that  I  move. 
Is,  that  the  puppies  and  their  hdrs  for  ever 
Have  setdements :  for  men  may  want,  brutes  never. 

41. 

I  say  (to  use  the  words  of  a  great  poet) 
"  That  adequate  provision  should  be  made"  (17) 
For  all  the  race  to  have  tiieir  biscuit  to  eat 
For  ever. — Next,  that  money  should  be  paid 
Into  the  hands  of  those  here,  that  cry  ''go  it," 
For  kennels, — ^palaces  I  should  have  siiid, — 
To  be  new  built  (Mem.  workmen  to  be  bustled) 
Where  every  puppy  may  have  his  own  household 
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Tie  cheap,— thes.e  Wfiyi  «)ffdotf«t)!iUio  SP2Pfi« 

The  world  can't  4o  ^idiout  'wi,  iikfi  my  word  fi^ritj 

Besides,  i^  U)d^  world  Q0i|ld«'Q6uld  i^n't  abouM^ 

And  thQfl^nho  Miy  it  is*  jir«  a  baw  h«td  for  it. 

The  American*,  ibr  ih$tartc^  have  ju)  focrf. 

No  ca«h«1iOri^ip*/iH>  la^d  (although  pr^timd  fer  it) 

No  name ;  and  ajl  beicatt9t3  tb^y  waot  sUfib  tftinga^ 


JSk 


Our  dogs  then  Hk^  estafaliahiilteta  i  tiff  don^ :         ' 
Recorded  too^.of  course,  as  othen  are. 
In  a  new  Red-book,  iv^faioh  may  bind  in  o^e 
(Calf-gilt)  the  Sporting  and  Oourl  Calendar, 
£remp/f  gra  x<^£atabUihinient  of  Hun : 
Comptroller,T+-No  one ;  Baker  and  PwveyV, 
Sir  William 'Curtis ;  <2toom.  Sir  HtHlsoa  Lowe ; 
SurvaytM  ef  4h«  Oolkurs^  Qttage  and:Co. ; 

Bed-maker,  Mrs;  Leech ;  Sorttcbfe?  B^'ei?'ftftry, 
Right  Uofaotifable  tiie  Earl  of  Uiidfrdale  \ 
Breakers  of  B^n«i  and  BtsimitK,  Men  in  or'paiy  i 
Tickler  and  Tail-bearer,  (some  apeil  it  Tale) 
J.  W.  Cr6Vier,  chiefly  when  its  boroeJ  awry ; 
Chaplain  (Church  Dog^rYane,  going  with  thd  gde)' 
The  Reverend  Nero  Wilson ;  ( 18)  SoavengelSi    . 
The  Btaoots,  Blackwoods,  BiiUs^  ai^l  Qwmmn*  (IPX 
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The  jiiBfigrf^f  tfewCfHllgenft^psefetrrPir^  ' 

Jolly,  and  ^flty,  Tip^^f *  F*p,  aa4  Twgh, 
Dtike,  Dunder,  iim,  Vmg,  WH^flw,  Q««»f|tfJFi  Qwwi^r, 
Standfast,  and  f^^mdy^  Wfi^rtoo,  Ctif^^ci^,  Ro)^W 
Charge,  Trooper,  (i\^i\9^,  HpUpr^oy,  QW  TfwUh 
Blwtor,  8jP^«  $^«k.  J  wp>  ViiKof,  014  P^»  I^l0; 

MoondttW,  wd  Jkt^,  Bipt^r  Bf^gCi  w^  ?iMr ;        ' 


Himgry,  Old  Eni^Mrf.  HQt  ftbM.  8#0t«  «^'l4lti' 

Old  Soldier,  Gaunt,  and  Grim,  (Sfii^^r^HfttrWy.  MfA^^m 

TaUy-hcr,  Tbid^  EmL  PfifiU  Bmte>  awl  S6t.    . 

A  prettgriitt.    Ofid  bu  «ie  (^  Met4m*  r  - 

lii.  Tcr.)  but  Ovid'9  |«ok  Qf  boundfl  1?W  «t  . 

The  morfj,  cHi^ff^UnriDig,  pli«np,  legitini-i 

Ate  hounds,  that  Hmm  «r^    Hm^,  t^  iw  Ae.  ^tf  i; 

Eat  but  one's  men*  hul  tIio«e  «ftt  ttjl  ^if  ««M^r« 

And  at  llift  lafl  (f^r  ob  I  ind^entf^to. 

And  envious  I  ^^n  AogB,  like  men,  *»«§(  4ui  I) 

But  at  the /oae  (fop  ah  I  may  it  be  iote^ 

And  every  dog  bam  mtay  day^,  aiy  1 1) 

Then  witk  bug*  jbfiuta,  I  wtfi  that  vhi  ttairfatt# 

Exalt,  and  rni^e  tbem  lo  the  stMry  sky  i 

Men's  pioos  ootioiis  have  already  giraa, 

T»  vekoma  tikmm,  pmoh  brntft €$uamu  tt  ba»ip^ti«-  ^ 
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The  Bub,  Crab,  Serpent,  Scorpion,  Wolf,  are  then. 
The  Lion  and  Unicom,  and  glorious  Goose ; 
Canis  the  Major  too,  by  which  it's  clear 
That  army-rank  with  dogs  is  of  old  use : 
Canicula  stands  next  him,  little  dear ! 
Nay,  things  are  there  which  absolute  blocks  produce. 
The  Altar's  next  the  Wolf:  then,  there's  the  (Siair, 
The  Cup;  die  Crown,  and  a  strange  Head  of  Hair. 

49. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  book 

In  which  I  study  my  astronomy 

(The  new  €kude  to  the  Stars  by  Henry  Brck>ke) 

Shew'd  me  a  thing  enough  to  make  a  stoneo'm*. 

So  rery  much  astonish'd  did  I  lo<^. 

I  saw  there,  bright  as  the  Duke's  physiognomy. 

His  dogs,  by  some  divine  anticipation. 

Shining  already  in'their  proper  statiaa. 

60. 

It's  fact.    The  Dogs,  the  glorious  dogs,  are  tkere 
In  soul  at^  least,  right  claimants  of  the  sky : 
Betwixt  his  namepake  Arthur  and  the  Bear 
The  whole  pack  stands — **  Canes  Venaiki:" 
And  twixt  the  dogs  and  the  above  Head  of  Hair 
Stands,  as  it  ought  to  do,  "  Cor  CaroU:''  (20) 
That  is  to  say,  the  Heart  of  Charies  the  Second : 
W^e  ever  souls,  bound  heaynwaids,  finelier  beaecm'd? 
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So  here  I  stop,  covering  beneath  the  sight 

My  fancy's  cowering  eyes,  dash'd  with  the  blaze : 

Bat  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  ye  suns  of  night. 

Ye  flaming  brutes,  'dont  hide  your  precious  ways. 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  and  be  a  burning  light 

To  help  ua  onward  to  our  better  days  ; 

And  shew  us  (never  to  want  proof  again) 

What  very  different  things  are  brutes  and  men. 
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(1)  Heft  (Ad  ofanmteMlnce  hd^  t^  hath. 
This  anecdote  is  in  tH^nun,  6t  some  of  the  olhtf  IM  Fr^ndi  MeteOCMi 

(2)  take  them  standfast  and  nuAe  their  nuutert  wittneri. 
Vide  Waterloo. 

(3)  Four  villaget  allotted  for  their  do^t^meat. 
Herodot.  Clio.  Sect.  192. 

(4)  ArHter  I  could  name  had  now  been  carrionm 
See  Note  2. 

(5)  The  roan  who  eat  of  it  felt  no  remorse. 
^  The  short  time  we  remained  at  Tormes,  we  were  very  ill  off  for  proTi- 
tions.  One  of  our  men,  Thomas  Cadwell,  found  a  piece  of  meat,  near  the  hos- 
pital, on  the  face  of  the  brae :  he  brought  it  home,  and  cooked  it.  A  good 
part  of  it  was  eaten,  before  one  of  the  men,  perceiving  him,  said,  "  What  is 
tha(  you  are  eating?''  Tom  said,  it  was  meat  he  had  found.  The  others 
looked,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  fore-arm  of  a  man :  the  hand  was  not  at  it ;  it 
was  only  the  part  from  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  above  the  wrist.  The 
man  threw  it  away,  but  never  looked  squeamish ;  he  said  it  was  very  sweet, 
and  was  never  a  bit  the  worse.''-^ottnta/  of  a  Soldier  of  the  7Ut  Begiment, 
p.  158. 

(6)  Betwixt  two  ladies,  actually  in  hoots. 

A  French  caricature  of  a  Great  Personage,  in  his  boots  and  cocked  hat; 
'  shewing  how  certain  animals  conduct  themselves  in  drawing-rooms. 

(7)  In  horses*  families  and  those  of  kings. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  the  only  two  races  of  beings,  whose  purity 
of  descent  has  been  reckoned  of  national  consequence.  Considering  the 
■cmpulous  delicacy  with  which  the  procreation  of  the  former  is  conducted, 
there  may  be  some  grounds  for  concluding  their  descents  legitimate :  but 
little  as  it  surpasses  in  sentiment  the  nicety  of  royal  arrangements,  it  is  but 
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too pro^babk  that  the  sucoess  iinot  equaLin  'both  Instincetk  Wbo^inlM4| 
Ibftt  cQpndeis  the  mannen  of  courtaiy  the  Uju  and  loves  of  (|ueeni^  l(c.  Ice« 
fhall  my,  that  there  if  a  sio^e  legitimate  prince  bow  linng,  our  own  of  course 
■raeptedt  Who  shaU  say,  that  thrones  are  not  oocupied  bjr  a  set  of  iiivo« 
(mrtauiy  Jaoobtoa  and  usurpers?— that  a  Gil  Bias  or  Conde  What's4us«an)iq 
does  not  reign  at  Madrid^  a  Masarin  or  La  Heur  at  PariSy  a  Koni^gsouock 
in  other  countries,  and  so  forth?  To  be  sure,  look,  character^  an^  othe^ 
evidonoes,  say  much,  especially  in  extreme  cases  of  countenance :  but  there 
may  be  enough  legitimacy  for  all  this,  though  not  enough  legitimacy  itselC 
and  ""^  that.'' 

'       {B)2}0itoponegiUkdo&tJHmindt9tm, 
tie  heiM^Nrliom  Caligula  made  a  comul,  and  assigned  aftestablishm^Ci  > 

(9)  When  taken  wUh  hu  minor  slaughterihg  JU^ 
Hunting,  they  say,  is  the  image  of  war,  and  therefore  the  favourite  pastin^e 
of  kings^  and  other  great  personages,  when  they  cannot  be  hunting  men; 
just  as  an  ogre  might  keep  a  picture  of  a  man  to  gloat  oyer,  ,wh^  he  could 
not  get  the  original  to  eat. 

{10)  FeSows  1  much  prefer  to  Ketiledrumle, 
^8  the  Roman  historians,  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cfomwell^ 
and  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. 

(11)  And  loads  ofbfty  Scotchmen  cry  huzza/ 
I  see  by  the  Examiner  of  October  6th,  that  it  is  proclaimed  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  that  ''  A  loftier  and  a  wiser  people  (than  the  Scotch)  ar6  tot  to 
be  found  now  upon  the  earth,  nor  do  the  records  of  any  such  survive.'' 
]§ee  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Boroughs,  the  Beacon  and  its  patron?,  and  Mr. 
Blackwood  himself  as  a  crowning  specimen.  Tory  writers  tell  you,  that  the 
Frendi  are  a  frivolous  people;  the  Italians  a  people  unfit  for  a  constitution ; 
and  the  Americans,  or  '^  Jonathan,*^  a  vulgar  and  insolent  people;  but  if  you 
cbaracteriie  a  favourite  nation  of  their  own  with  similar  freedom^  they,  beg 
jom  will  make  '^  no  national  reflections*''  Even  this  maxim  may  be  made  ^ 
oant  of.  Nobody  can  admire  more  than  I  do  some  things  about  Scotluidf-^ 
^s  jBusio  and  poetry,  it's  Wallaces  and  other  stragglers  of  old  for  freedon^ 
it's  present  strugglers  against  it's  infamous  Borough  system^  and  (^  theif 
talents  though  not  for  their  politics)  <<  the  Scotch  novels."  But  all  this  does 
not  blind  atiy  one  to  the  iaet,  that  Scotland  as  It  now  is,  notwitMstanding  the 
Walt-laced  look  of  its  morality  In  general,  has  no  pretetiiibft  wliaimf  toHhe 
thahicter  of  as**^puie  andlofty*' a  natiintthi  any  ixistiriif.-  "fh^-Eiigfeh, ft* 
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AmeiiciiiSy  tlie  Spamards,  aU  beat  it  hollow.  How  can  a  natum  be  cdled 
^  pme^  Wfaidi  has  no  character  for  purity  of  sentimeiity  or  popular  deabli- 
MBS,  or  ooDTefsatioiial  deanUness?  How  can  it  be  called  ^  lofty,''  when  it 
is  at  the  Teiy  feet  of  the  Bonrngh-mongers?  How  can  it  be  called  eitiier  pore 
or  lofty,  when  the  writers  of  such  a  magazine  as  Bladswood's,  a  book  foil  of 
lalsdu>ods,  impurities,  and  cowardice,  can  fancy  themselyes,  even  for  s  «»>. 
ment,  its  representatiTes  ?  When  Scotland  sweeps  away  all  this  filth,  and 
raises  its  head  ^;ain  in  opposition  to  the  shnres  in  power,  it  may  deserve  all 
the  epithets  which  the  admirers  of  its  Wallaces  and  Bumses  can  wish  it. — 
With  respect  to  the  foot  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  truly  a  national  stain. 
I  have  met  with  otherwise  amiable  Scotchmen,  and  with  intelligent  and 
'  eminent  Scotchmen;  but  I  never  met  with  one,  who  was  not  more  or  less 
filthy  in  his  talk; — ^I  do  not  mean  merely  indecent,  much  less  voluptuous; 
but  absolutely  fildiy,  in  the  style  of  Swift.  It  is  most  probably  owing  to 
certain  modes  of  life;  but  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  they 
would  not  render  a  publication  like  Blackwood's  as  in^rious  to  thmr  cha- 
racter  by  its  praises,  as  it  is  by  it's  abuse  of  others. 

When  Sir  William  Curtis  went  with  the  King  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  ao* 
coutred  like  his  Illustrious  Friend,  '<  all  in  the  Highland  dress."  I  think  tlie 
Scotdi  mmi  have  felt  this. 

(14)  Her  Royal  Wghnat  Mrt.  WHmot  Senu, 
I  am  far  from  insinuating  any  thing  against  the  pretensions  of  this  la^y* 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  are  eveiy  way  royal,  saving  and  exciting  peihape 
that  die  has  a  suspicious  amount  of  wit.  Her  documents  have  eveiy  r^t,  on 
the  face  of  them,  to  be  seriously  inquired  into. 

(1 5)  M  Scotland  Uiket,  like  **  kakjia  commg  o*ar  um.'' 
.  That  is  to  say  in  Bnglisb,  ^  like  harpies  oommg  o'er  us.''  I  should  not 
hate  made  this  apparently  invidious  translation  (especially  as  I  am  fond 
of  the  Soottish  dialect  in  its  proper  place)  if  the  Scotch  of  late  had  not  taken 
it  into  tiieir  heads  to  give  their  Southern  neighbours  lessons  in  writing!  This, 
I  aiqppoae,  is  a  pan  of  the  ''  purity"  which  their  fnend  Blackwood  spedn 
ot    The  modes^,  as  usual,  is  equal  to  it. 

(}6)  And  eigkteeihptme.  Bocky^ymjkatt^Jctme. 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  nMmg  hasbeeadooe  in  answer  to  the 
tmakA  cries  pf  the  Irish  for  bveadf    Wh^  hanging  and  tMeMc  w^ 
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feamit  to  Ym  of  no  mgy  flfgnwith  thft  adiiku^n  ^nU  lly»  cnariniiiwl  ffft^t^m^ft- 
datkm  of  those  amiable  and  judicious  modes  of  cure,  a  subscription  certaiolj 
did  take  place ;  and  some  of  the  subscribers  hare  a  right  to  think  themselTes 
Humane.  But  I  say,  that  in  point  of  the  real  tpb-U  of  the  whole  treatmenl 
of  Irdandy  past  and  present,  the  description  in  the  text  is  no  caricature. 

(17)  That  adequate  provision  tkoidd  he  made. 
A  line,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  one  that  follows  it,  is 
"  For  the  whole  reople  to  be  taught  and  trained." 
And  there  is  a  third  before  it  in  the  same  style,  which  I  forget  When 
Mr.  Wordsworth  first  wrote  about  Milton  and  Marvell,  and  his  other  old 
republican  friends,  he  did  better  than  when  he  joined  the  Straffords  and 
Parkers  of  the  day. 

(18)  The  Reverend  Nero  WiUon. 
A  silly  CalTinistic  Preacher,  who  frightens  timid  constitutions,  gets  the 
good  will  of  callous  ones,  and  maintaineth  that  if  Nero  were  now  reigning^ 
ereiy  one  ought  to  obey  him.    O  the  satire  of  these  toad-eatersi 

(19)  The  Beacom,Bladewoods,BidUf  and  Gazetteers, 
A  setof  Dandad  gentry,  one  or  two  of  them  dererer  than  the  othen,  but 
an  of  the  same  pitdi  of  natural  impudence,  and  sordidness  of  mind.  The 
literary  Gaietteers  are  promoted  because  they  had  the  luck  to  be  notioed  by 
Loid  Byron,  before  his  Lordship  was  informed,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  nobody  else  thought  them  worth  notice.  The  others  have  had  similar 
good  fortune  in  other  quarters,  or  I  should  certainly  not  have  polluted  my 
ink  with  any  of  them. 

(20)  Stands,  at  it  otight  to  do,**  Cor  CaroUr 
See  die  woik  mentioned  in  the  text,  a  guide  which  had  long  been  wanting 
to  the  kirers  of  tiie  starry  heavens.  Mr.  Brooke  does  his  illustrious  duty 
with  great  care  and  circumspection.  We  only  miss,  to  complete  the  work, 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  different  names;  some  of  whidi  however, 
sndi  as  the  Arabian,  it  might  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  trace.  But 
the  meanings  of  the  mere  words  might  be  found.  The  rest  would  exhibit 
some  curious  matter;  such  as  the  deification,  here  recorded,  of  the  heart  of 
ClMiles  the  Second  I 
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Lbttbr  II»— Gm>fOA. 

Genoa  is  truly  "  Genoa  the  Superb."  Its  finest  aspe(ji 
is  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  t  first  beheld  it.  Imagine 
a  glorious  amphitheatre  of  white  houses,  with  mountains  Oft 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  The  base  id  composed  of  iht 
city  with  its  churches  and  shipping ;  the  other  houses  ar^ 
country  seats,  looking  out,  one  above  the  other,  up  the  hill. 
To  the  left  are  the  Alps  with  their  snowy  tops :  to  the  right, 
and  for  the  back,  are  the  Appennines.  This  is  Genoa.  It 
is  situate  at  the  very  angle  of  the  pointed  gulf,  which  i& 
called  after  its  name,  and  which  presents  on  either  side,  aft 
you  sail  up  it,  white  villages,  country  seats,  and  olive  gfores. 
1  sailed  up  this  gulf  in  summer-time.  The  lucid  Mediter- 
ranean sea  washed  against  our  vessel,  like  amber :  a  sky, 
blue  indeed^  was  above  our  heads :  inconveniences  and  dart*- 
gers  were  left  behind  us;  health,  hope,  and  Italy,  were  before 
us.  With  what  contented  anxiety  did  we  not  ask  the  named 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  as  we  saw  them  one  after  the 
Other,  seated  on  the  shore  like  ladies,  to  prepare  for  the 
approach  of  voyagers  to  the  great  Queen !  How  did  tre  not 
reconnoitre  the  great  Queen  herself  with  our  ship's  gla^S, 
counting  the  miles  as  they  lessened  between  us !  At  length 
we  see  her  clearly.  Her  marble  pomp  opens  upon  Us !  We 
fancy  we  see  the  palace  of  her  great  son  Borla !  How  truly 
does  she  realiie  our  expectations,  poetical  as  they  were !  Thef  e 
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ghe  sat  between  her  mountains^  haying  the  sea  as  of  old  at 
her  feet^  and  **  abating  not  a  tittle  of  her  state/'  albeit  my 
countrymen  had  forsaken  her. 

As  Genoa  wsts  the  first  city  in  Italy  which  I  beheld,  and 
as  first  impressions  are  not  only  liveliest,  but  liveliest  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred,  I  will  resort  to  the  journal  I 
kept,  and  notice  objects  as  they  struck  me  day  by  day.  It 
was  at  two  o'clock  on  the  15th  of  June  that  our  vessel  en- 
tered the  harbour.  After  travelling  the  great ''  world  of  wa- 
ters wide  and  deep,''  it  was  every  way  a  pleasant  thing  to  feel 
one's-self  embraced  in  the  Genoese  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  encircling  there  are.  We  were  full,  at  that  time,  of 
happy  thoughts  of  a  dear  friend;  and  we  felt  as  if  the  coun- 
try he  was  in  embraced  us  for  him. 

June  15.  Our-  arrival  in  the  harbour  did  not  diminish  our 
idea  of  Genoa :  but  our  notions  of  the  Italian  countenance 
were  formidably  startled  by  the  pilot-boat,  which  came  out 
to  offer  it's- assistance  in  conducting  us  by  the  mole.  The 
mole  had  been  injured  greatly  by  the  storms  of  the  preced- 
ing winter.  The  boat  contained,  I  think,  as  ugly  a  set  of 
faces  as- could  well  be  brought  together.  It  was  a  very  neat 
boat,  and  the  pilots  were  singularly  neat  and  clean  in  their 
persons ;  but  their  feces  !  My  wife  looked  at  me  as  much  as 
to  say, ''  are  these  our  fine  Southern  heads."  The  children 
looked  at  me :  we  all  looked  at  one  another:  and  what  was 
very  inhospitable,  the  pilots  all  looked  at  us.  The  sun  was 
in  their  eyes ;  and  there  they  sat  on  their  oars,  grinning  up 
at  us,  and  bargaining  with  the  Captain.  The  older  ones 
were  likemonkies;  the  younger  like  half-withered  masks — 
hard,  stony,  and  even  pale.  One  young  man  however  was 
handsome  both  in  face  and  person :  he  had  the  fine  black 
eyes  and  brown  colour  we  expected  to  meet  with;  and  luck- 
ily, driving  a  lest  hard  bargain  than  the  rest  (which  was  to 
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be-aqpected  of  Jiim),  the  Captain  agreed  with  hun,  and  he 
cane  on  boacd.  His  dress  and  appearance  we  found  might 
l>e  taken  as  a  specimen,  and  by  no  means  an  nncommon  spe^ 
dmen,  of  the  better  order  of  boatmen,  upon  this  and  the 
Tuscan  coast :  for  we  soon  had  the  pleasore  of  being  agree- 
ably disappointed  with  regard  to  the  sloyenliness  we  had 
looked  for. .  It  was  that  of  a  smart  English  apprentice  with 
his  coat  oS,  He  had  a  very  neat  black  hat  on,  in  the  modern 
style,  good  shoes  and  silk  handkerchief,  and  blue  linen  .pan^ 
taloons  coming  up  high,  and  fastened  over  his  shonlden 
with  braces.  Though  aware  that  one.  style  of  dress„  with 
little,  modification,  prevails  now-a-days  all  over  Europe,  osbe 
cannot  help  feeling  a  kind  of.  disappointment,  and  even  but* 
prise,. at  seeing  Italians  dressed,  like  Englishmen.  It  seems 
a  disgrace  to  them,  not  because  they  are  like  us,  but  because 
they  look  unlike  themselves  and  their  climate,  and  disap- 
point, us  of  a  becoming  variety.  We  thought  how  well  our 
pilot  would  have  looked  in  his  cap  and  cloak.  But  we  were 
thankftd  .for  his  face. .  I  asked  him  where  tibe  Doria  palace 
stood.  '*  Behold  it!?'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  left;  and  we 
looked  upon  the  handsome  yet  comparatively  humble  man- 
sion, which  Andrew  Doria  built  for  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants, when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  It  is  a  low 
long  building,  with  an  arcade,  and  a  garden  before  it,,  and 
looks  over  the  harbour  which  he  rendered  so  eminent.  We 
were  in  the  Genoese  h$irbour  for  two  weeks,  and  it  was  no 
sooall  pleasure  to  us  to.  have  this  republican  palace  always 
in  sight. 

.  We  had  scarcely  got  rid  of  our  ugly  men,  when  we  were 
assailed  with  a  much  worse  sight,  a  gang  of  ugly  boys. 
They  were  a  set  of  young  knaves,  poking  about  for  what  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on ;  and  came  loitering  and  hanging 
about  the  vessel  under  prete$ice  of  asking. charity. .  Their 
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firiUtfi  9iid  mofken^  or  thmr  fiidievft  aod  moiberi,  or : 
U)PB  and  customs  «I  i/^mtum^  hsd  much  to  tnswsr  fev  » 
eontriTiiiip  such  a  sel  of.  jur^nile  Tagabondf «.  They  cbuMf 
about  th«  sides  pf  the  vessel,  with  faces,  and  hands  too,  Uka 
lOOttkies.  They  had  no  foreheads,  and  moved  their  hands  as 
if  they^were  paws.  Never  did  we .  see  a  mora  striking  loek 
of.  something  removed  from  humanity;  and  die  wofst  of  U 
was,  they  had  no  sort  of  comfort  in  their  &cep ;  iheir  laxsgU 
was  as  Bselancholy  yetxmfeeling,  as  their  abject  and  panting 
whine.  They  looked  like  impudent  squalid  old  men  of  thtf 
world,  in  the  shape  of  boys;  and  were  as  pale,^  and  almost 
aa  witl|eied«  They  were  like  the  sordid  imps  of  Massingev 
or  Beckeff*  &inbad's  old  man  of  the  sea  would  have  bad 
such  children,  only  stronger.  Certainly  both  men  and  boyf 
might  have  made  a  huntsman  himself  hypoehondriaoal. 
'  Boats  with  awnings  were  rowing  backwards  and/orwardsj 
many  of  them,  particularly  as  the  afternoon  advanced,  col^• 
taining  bathers>  who  dressed  and  undressed  themselves,  ^ 
they  went  along,  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner.  One  of 
the  very  commonest  sights  waa  to  see  men  in  their  shirts  5  and 
not  a  very  uncommon  one,  ladies  in  their  company.  People 
bathed  among  the  shipping  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  ladies 
would  pass  them,  nothing  wondering,  in  boats.  This  gross^ 
ness,  which  indecency  itself  would  diminish,  I  witnessed 
afterwards  at  Leghorn;  and  I  have  seen  people  bathing  in 
the  Amo  in  the  v^ry  middle  of  Pisa.  I  am  not  squeamish  5 
and  think  some  of  our  northern  notions  as  gross  as  any  thing 
else;  but  where  there  is  neither  innocence  nor  even  a  refined 
sensuality,  there  is  something  more  than  gross  in  these  pub- 
lic expositions  of  the  person;  the  extreme  of  formality  is 
better,  inasmuch  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  one  of  the  two. 
But  something,  in  the  progress  of  such  customs,  is  to  be  al- 
hwed  for  differenpe  of  climate.  
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Tbeffiift  huidsoitte  couhtemaaee  thxt'eiaaeiietriur^-i^r 
lli«  pUpt's^  was  .thfit  of  a  boy  ^«iio  accmnpanied  a  bottom* 
^otiae  oflcer,  and  who  waa  going  to  batka*  Bal  ha  had  no 
YBodesty  hi  hi^  aapeet,  and  the  want  of  it  waa  not  bettarad 
liy  hia  eavrringa  and  the  cut  of  hia  hair,  whieh  made  hiai 
look  like  %  girl.  Nwnbers  of  lada  had  the  iame  look;  on 
Ae  aame  aoeoimta;  even  when  appaitently  aeVenteen  or 
-eighteen  yeara  old.  •  The  ahort>  thick  ouatom-hoaae  giicery 
-graTe,  obaequioua,  and  yet  indifferent,  waa  like  a  man*  made 
trf  dough;  and  he  had  the  moat  exaggerated  cooked^hat 
«nd  worated  epanleta  which  we  had  ever  beheld  eat  of  the 
pale  of  a  pantomimd. 

'  The  first  sight  of  Italian  women  disappointed. us  almoel 
as  mnoh  as  Italian  men,  because  we  expected  still  more  of 
them.  Of  eouMe,  had  we  aeen  them  first,  they  would. have 
disappointed  us  i^i^ore.  But  I  afterwards  found,  that  as  yo« 
ascended  among  the  more  educated  classes,  the  ftuces  im^ 
proved;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  thf 
women  whom  we  saw  in  boats,  deceived  us  as  to  their  rank 
in  this  respect.  In  Italy,  gentlemen  do  not  look  so  much 
like  gentlemen  as  in  England,  but  there  are  greater  numbers 
of  women  who  look  like  ladies.  This  is  partly  owiilg  ttf 
theff  dress.  In  Genoa  particularly,  the  out-of-door  head^^ 
dress -lor  w6men  of  all  ranks  is  a  white  veil)  and  an  Eng^ 
liehman,  unaccustomed  to  see  this  piece  of  drapery  upOtf 
common  heads,  and  observing  besides  the  stateliness  with 
whieh  female  Italians  carry  themselves,  thinks  he  is  ofteneif 
looking  at  gentlewomen  than  he  is. 

We  had' not  been  long  in  harbour  before  we  inquired,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  voyagers,  for  our  fresh  provisions,  hst 
Italy,  we  sdso  looked  for  our  heaps  of  fruit ;  and  we  had  them 
^n  all  the  luxui^  of-  baskets  and  vine-leaves,  and  a  cheapo 
ness  that  made  ua  laugh.    Grapes  were  not  in  season' r  but 
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tliere  were  figs^  apricots,  fresh  almonds^  oranges^  peani»  and 
.  gigantic  chemeSy  as  fine  as  they  were  large.    Wq  also  to^k 
leave  of  our  biscait  for  excellent  bread;  and  had  milk 
brought  to  us  in  bottles,  which  were  stopped  with  vine- 
leaves.    The  mutton  turned  out  to  be  kid,  and  lean  enougk; 
but  it  was  a  novelty,  and  we  eat  it  upgn  a  principle  of 
inquiry.    An  excellent  light  wine  accompanied  our  repast, 
drunk,  not  in  little  cautious  glasses,  like  our  '*  hot  intoxi- 
cating liquor,"  but  out  of  tumblers.      It  was  just  three-* 
pence  English  a  quart.    It  had,  notwithstanding  .it's  light- 
ness, a  real  vinous  body,  and  both  looked  and  tasted  likie  a 
sort  of  claret ;  but  we  were  sorry  to  find  it  was  French,  and 
not  Italian.  As  to  the  fruit, — ^to  give  a  specimen  in  one  word, 
.  — the  apricots,  very  fine  ones,  were  two-pence  a  gallon. 
16.  To-day  I  went  on  shore.  I  shall  nevn:  forgat  the  sen- 
sations with  which  I  first  set  foot  in  Italy  ;-^but  they  mU 
not  do  to  dwell  upon  now.    The  quay  is  a  handsome  one, 
profuse  of  good  pavement,  gate,  8(<c.  and  the  abundance  of 
stone  every  where,  the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  and  the 
blueness  of  the  sky,  cast,  at  first  sight,  an  extraordinary 
look  of  lightness  and  cleanliness  upon  every  thing.    Nor 
are  ypu  disappointed  in  Genoa,  as  people  .are  at  Lisbon, 
between  the  fairness  of  the  look  outside  and  the  dirt  within. 
The  laige  wrinkled  features  of  the  old  women,  with  their 
uncapped  grey  hair,  strike  you. at  first  as  singularly  plain: 
so  do  the  people  in  general:  but  every  thing  looks  clean 
and  neat,  and  full  of  the  smart  bustle  of  a  commercial  city* 
What  surprises  you  is  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.     As 
soon  as  you  have  passed  the   gate,  you  think  you. have 
entered  upon  a  lane,  remarkably  good  indeed  for  a  lane, 
— a  sort  of  Bond-street  of  an    alley, — but  you  have  *  no 
conception  that  it  is  a  street,  and  of  the  ordinary  dimenr 
sions. .  The  shop$.  also,  though  neat,  are  blind  and  open. 
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like  English  pottito^^  shops,  dr  at  best  like  some  of  £he 
little   comb   shops  now  rarely  to  be  seen  in  London.    I 
mean,  they  have  no  windows,  whether  they  have  coun- 
ters or  not.    After  entering  this  street,  you  soon  come  upon 
the  public  place,  or  exchange,  which  is  a  yery  fair  one« 
You  cross  over  this  into  the  principal  street,  or  street  of 
Goldsmiths,  full  of  shops  in  which  trinkets  are  sold,  includ- 
ing a  world  of  crosses  and  other  Christian  emblems,  and 
huge  ear-rings.    It  is  the  custom  in  sereral  parts  of  Italy 
for  girls  to  carry  their  marriage-portion  about  with  them  in 
the  shape  of  gold  earnrings  and  crosses ;  and  no  maid-ser- 
Tsnt  thinks  herself  properly  drest  on  massrdays  without 
amiouncing,  in  this  way,  that  she  is  equally  fit  for  Hearea 
and  a  husband.    The  gold  is  very  thin,  but  solidity  is  .made 
np  for  by  the  length  and  width  of  the  ornaments ;  and  the 
ear-rings  are  often  heavy  enough  to  tear  through  the  lobes 
of  the  ears.  Imagine  a  brown,  black-eyed  girl,  with  her  thick 
hair  done  up  in  combs,  a  white  veil  over  it,  a  coloured,  some-* 
times  a  white  gown,  large  dangling  gold  ornaments  at  her 
ears  and  bosom,  and  perhaps  bare  feet  or  tattered  shoes,  and 
you  have  the  complete  portrait  of  an  Italian  maid-senrant  or 
peasant-girl,  issuing  forth  to  church  or  a  dance.  The  men  of 
all  classes  dress  more  like  the  same  classes  in  other  countries,' 
with  an  exception  however,  as  before  noticed,  in  favour  of 
the  humbler  ones.    Yet  you  often  see  the  old  Genoese  cap, 
evidently  the  still  older  Phrygian ;  and  in  Genoa  you  notice 
a  set  of  porters  from  Bergamo,  who  wear  a  puckered  kilt» 
They  are  a  good-looking  race,  and  are  esteemed  for  their 
bonesty.     The  burdens   they  carry  are  enormous.     The 
labourer  of  Italy  often  ^hews  his  propensity  to  a  piece  of 
drapery,  by  hanging  his  jacket  over  his  shoulders  with  the 
sleeves   dangling;   a  custom  naturally  prompted  by  the 
heat. 
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'  But  I  forget  that  I  ain  in  tJenoa  for  the  first  time.  In  Eng^^ 
land  we  have  delicate  iiamea  for  some  of  our  streets  and  alleys. 
There  ia  Love-lane,  Maiden^ane,  Grarden-court,Gr(Ben  Aribotir^ 
court,  8cc.  but  in  Italy  they  beat  us  hollow,  Pisa  has  hot 
only  Love-street  and  Lily-street,  but  Beautiful  LadiesMahe, 
and  die  Lane  of  the  Beautiful  Towers.  In  Genoa,  after 
passing  through  Goldsmith-street,  and  another  that  leads  up 
from  it,  you  come  out  by  the  post-office  upon  the  Piazza 
della  Fontane  Amoroso, — the  Place  of  the  Amorous  Foun^ 
tains.  There  4s  a  magnificent  mansion  in  it,  containing 
baths,  and  smother  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of 
festive  women.  But  here  all  the  houses  begin  to  be  magni-> 
ficent  mansions,  and  you  again  recognize  **  Geneva  la  Su-' 
pevba.''  From  the  Piazza  della  Fontane  Amorose  you  turn 
into  the  Strada  Nuova,  which  leads  round  through  another 
sumptuous  street  into  the  Strada  Balbi,  fit,  says  Madame^ 
de  Stael,  for  a  congress  of  kings.  This  has  become  a  poor 
eompliment.  It  is  fit  for  a  oongress  of  great  men.  If  intellect, 
and  not  childishness,  settled  the  destinies  of  the  world,  here 
might  such  spirits  meet  as  the  Dorias,  the  Miltons;  the  Sid- 
neys, the  Hdpitals,  and  the  Washingtons,  and  put  an  end  at 
bnoe  to  the  tiresome  fiurce  of  kings  being  taught  to  no  purpose* 
These  three  streets  are  literally  a  succession  of  palaces  on 
each  side  the  way;  and  these  palaces  are  of  costly  archi- 
tecture, and  are  adorned  inside  with  the  works  of  the  Ita«^ 
Uan  majsters*  Marble  is  lavished  every  where.  It  is  like 
a  street  raised  by  Aladdin,  to  astonish  his  fitther-in-kw  the 
Sultan.  Yet  there  is  one  lamentable  deficiency.  Even 
these  streets  are  narrow.  I  do  not  think  the  Strada  Nnova 
is  wider  than ,  Bond-street  without  the  pavements.  '*  A- 
bnei*'  yoQ  ory.  Yes,  a  lane  of  Whitehalls,  encrusted  wftk 
tiie  richest  architecture.  Imagine  how  much  the  building* 
lose  by  this  confinement,  and  then  wonder  how  it  cotilA 
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lynrc  t^kiaiir  ^kue.^  Tb9  sUiged'reatM  tb|  tHat  in  a^Hot 
•ov&ttyjdMui^  nwthted,  and  thefefor«  b^ant^  is^liacrfficect 
to  ntilOy^  Bmt  lIie>euon^  ii  u  VU  ^M^  ftr  )^<Mib6i  might 
bare  Veen  used/ ai  at  BoI6gna>  and  the  (ltr«^  m^e  bo  Mid^; 
aa  to  leader  the  diiadVantage  to  tba  af oliit^6lai^' a  eofnpara^' 
tbre notlittigi  Theclrcumstaace  probably oi%ibated kt  nom^ 
nimwm  ooantdod  with  the  gmand,  or  the  taltl^  of  it>  attd  thtf 
praasbre  of  liie  pof)alatioti  mthm  the  l^eif  ^itj^Wailii.  %om^ 
otitertu^flcent  strettd  built  0ub««qtidmlyj  kte  wider,  thoagH 
itiJl  agood  deal  too  narrow.  The  GeftioeBe.  have  Ibiind  oiHf 
btfura  oofselires,  the  folly  of  calling  a  fttr^et.  New  BthiH; 
bat  hove  not  Very  wisely  eorreoted  H  by  nioi^g  one  of  thel? 
hnt;  Nnoitt  Btreet;--»^3trada  Naovisftima*  l^pbn  this  princi^ 
pk»  they  mast  oaU  the  nnt  iktreet  A^y  baild,  K^eMhan^ 
itrett^  or  BxtremelyHnew  Btreet,  or  If ew»-d^4he-«rcry-neweet^ 
dgiirptipn  fttveet.  But  pei^pa  they  are  tti^mewhat  ham^ 
ptrod  at  pveaeo^  widi  regard  to  namea.  [    [ 

.  2  hadiscavcdy  set  foot  in  G«noa  (whi(A  was  the  fir«t  thn^ 
I  had  been  ih  tiie  Soa&)  when  I  endoniitered  a  reltgiera^ 
procaaiiibn.  1  fo«nd  ehiiri  bronght  out  m  one  of  the  streets; 
sad  weUMjressed  company  seated  on  each  side,  tis'  in  a 
nmaic^oott.  In  Oeaoa  some  of  the  sti^ets  are  pared  all 
over.  Intha  rest,  the  flat  pavement  id  in  the  middle,  and 
used  bodi  for  traffic  and  walking.  This,  I  suppose,  origi- 
Qitad  in  a  vik  bnetom  which  they  have  itf  ileVersJ'  cities  of 
Italy^*-^4fae  same  which  SmoUet  delights  to  speaJk  of  in 
Edinburgh*  Aecidents  frequently  oiccur  in  consequence; 
batahy  diing  is  sooner  mended  than  a  habit  originating' inf 
idleoeaa  or  moral  indifference ;  and  the  mhabitants  and  the 
mtdea  go  on  in  their  old  way.  To  return  to  tlie  procesaion.' 
-^-^Ihe  reader  must  imagine  a  narrew  strd^t  wilh  the  com^ 
paay;  aa  sdbova-mestioned,  and  an  avenue  \ek  for  the  passagttf 
oftfartpectaote.   11iactu4oeityeirpresee^hifhei;cmpanf*' 
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feces  was  of  il  very  mild  description.  Hie.  next  tUi%:to  in4 
difference.    The  music  is  heard  at  a  little  distance,  then  w 
bustling  sound  of  feet,  and  you  see  fhe  friars'  coining  up; 
Nearly  at  the  head  of  the  procession  was  a  little  live  Virgia 
about  four  years  old,  walking  in  much  state  with  a  tnhter-^ 
looking  crown  on  her  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hiind.    A 
pleased  relation  helped  her  along,  occasionally  righting  diec 
crown  and  sceptre,  which  she  bore  with  all.  that  royal  gra-f 
?ity  which  children  so  soon  understand.    By  her  side  ms 
another  grown  person  equally  pleased,  supporting  a  still 
smaller  St.  John,  dressed  in  a  lamb-skin,  and  apparently 
selected  for  his  office  on  account  of  his  red  little  walen 
cheeks  and  curly  flaxen  hair.    He  did  not  iseem  quite  ua 
aufait  in  the  matter  as  the  Virgin,  but  was  as  grave  as  need 
be^  and  not  a  little  heated.    A  string  of  clergy  followed  in. 
their  gowns,  carrying  large  lighted  wax  candles,  and  eai^ 
one  assisted  by  a  per^nage,  whose  appearance  was  singn-f 
}arly  striking  ta  a  foreigner  froin  a  Protestant   country. 
These  coadjutors  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  reiy 
raggedest  qiid  dirtiest  fellows,  old  and  young,  in  all  Qenoa. 
There  was  one  to  every  light.    His  object  was  to  collect 
the  wax  that  fell  fix>m  the  candles,  which  he  did  in  a  piece 
of  twisted  paper;  and  the  candle  appeared  purposely  beM 
low,  to  oblige  him  with  as  much  as  possible.    The  wax  is 
sold  by  him,  aa  consecrated^    I  dare  say  this  accompahi- 
ment  of  pauperism  has  a  reference  to  the  best  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  it  is  a'singular  mistake,  and  has 
a  most  unedifying  appearance.    Poverty  should  not  be  m 
this  squalid  condition,  especially  by  the  side  of  comfoftaUe 
clergymen.    The  faces  too  of  the  poor  fellows  had,  for  the 
most  part,  all  the  signs  of  bad  education.    Notr  and  then 
^re  was  a  head  like  the  beggar  Who  sat  for  Sir,  Joshua's 
Ugolino,*-^  ^e  head,  but  still  a  beggar.    Some  were  of  a 
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portentOQS  raffiahness.  As  to  the' priests  and  friars  (for 
Ibere  followed  a  variety)  1  could  not  help  observing  through- 
x>ut»  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  countenances  grew 
indifferent  and  worldly  as  they  grew  old.  A  few  of  the 
young  ones  were  worthy  of  the  heads  in  Raphael.  One 
young  man  had  a  saint-like  manner  with  him,  casting  down 
his  eyes  and  appearing  absorbed  in  meditation ;  but  I 
diought;  when  he  did  cast  them  up  (which  he  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  casting  them  down  again)  it  was  in  approaching 
the  young  ladies.  He  had  certainly  a  head  fit  for  an  Abe- 
lard. — I  «poke  just  now  of  a  bustle  of  feet.  You  do  not 
know  at  first  to  what  the  loudness  of  it  is  owing,  but  the 
^secret  is  explained  as  a  large  machine  approaches,  preceded 
by  music.  This  is  a  group  of  lyax-work  as  large  as  hte, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  ambling  friars;  for  they  are 
obliged  to  get  into  that  step  on  account  of  ,the  weight.  It 
represented,  on  the  present  occasion,  St.  Antonio  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  around  whom  were  little  angels  fluttering 
like  Cupids.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  Pagan- 
ism by -these  spectacles.  Indeed,  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol  still  sits  there  under  his  new  name  of  St.  Peter,  so 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancients,  under  other  names,  .had 
these  identical  processions.  The  Cupids  remain  unaltered 
The  son  of  Myrrha  himself  could  not  look  more  lover-like 
than  St.  Antonio,  nor  Venus  more  polite  than  the  Virgin ; 
and  the  flowers  stuck  all  about  (the  favourite  emblem  of  the 
Cyprian  youth)  completed  the  likeness  of  an  ancient  festival 
of  Adonis.  So  also  would  the  priests  have  looked  in  their 
ancient  garments ;  so  would  have  come  the  music  and  the 
torches  (paupers  excepted);  and  so  would  the  young  priests 
have  looked,  in  passing  by  the  young  ladies.  To  see  the  gran- 
deurs of  the  Catholic  religion,  you  must  consult  its  rarest  md 
most  serious  festiyals,.its  pictures,  and  its  poet  P»te«    I 
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^pffv^tw^^cfg^t,  that  amdiig  themu^cal  initnu^entt  w^i# 
j^loUps.  Oup  get  9f  friare  wore  cQ\f Is  ov^r  ih^t  HemiU  h%ywf[ 
^Qles  only  to  gee  tbrougb,  and  lookii^  i^xtrep^y  hid^ua*-^ 
4i^  execatieners.  Among  thoa€^  that  ahe\ifed  tbeirfaCQf^ 
joid  did  not  s^m  at  all  ashamed  of  tt^em.  w^  one  gpod^ 
^aturedj  actiye  petsonage,  who  ran  baek«  with  mtioh  vi¥afuty> 
%o  encourage  the  machine-*beaTers,  He  looked  as  much  M 
io  say,  '*  It  is  hot  enough  for  you«  God  knows  i'^  apd  ao  it 
was. 

Somebody  ha$  saidi  that  in  the  South  aU  the  monka-loA 
|iHe  aoldi^ts,  and  aU  the  soldiers  like  monks«  I  dare  say 
this  might  have  been  the  case  before  the  late  spread  of  liheia) 
opinions ;  but  it  is  go  no  longer.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  it 
c^aiuiot  be  so ;  though  the  Sardinian  troops  at  pre^etit  qnarr 
tered  isk  Qetioa  are  for  the  most  part  under-grown  and  pocNr? 
looking  wien.  The  offieers  however  are  better.  They 
have  a  propensity,  common  I  am  told  in  the  South>  Iq 
^ver^rown  caps  and  epaulets  i  but  they  have  otherwise  a 
manly  aap^t,  and  look  more  like  gentlemen  than  any  on^ 
ehie.  Thi^  ipldeed.  is  always  the  case,  where  therein  aoj 
difference ;  military  habits  begetting  an  air  of  8elf-pQS9e$ai94> 
Th^  Piednie^teae  soldiery  are  remarkably  weU-dres^ed.  They 
^ve  a  bad  tfray  ?f  learning  their  exercise.  They  aocoii^ttpiy 
^very  moiion^-^-Ihe  whole  set  pf  men, — ^with  a  Ipiid  Ho!  jaq^ 
as  if  a  multitude  of  quick  paviours  were  at  work.  ThlB,t  ber 
aides  encouraging  noise*  must  take  away  from  a  feady  de- 
peadahce  on  the  eye. 

I  went  into  the  churches- every  day,  when  I  waa  on  aboi^ 
i  liked  their  quiet,  their  coolness,  and  their  richnesa*  Be- 
gidejBt,  I  find  my  ovm  religion  in  some  part  or  ^er  6f  fd) 
imaginative  re^gions.  In  one  of  the  churches  are  pil^na  of 
I^wpbyryi  and  several  aie  very  impaling;  but  tl^fltfwk 
tie  upw  the  whoi4  ^  eid^ibitiiig  th«  geniua  oH  %  cosmiopmid 
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vAi&f  Umax  a  tastdTul  oountry,  and  as  being  more  weighty  and 
ejqMmw4haii  any  thing  else.  There  are  some  good  picv 
tmea ;  but  by  &i  the  greater  number  adorn  the  housea  of  the 
nobility.  In  all  Catholic  churches,  there  is  an  unfortunate* 
mixture  of  petty  ornaments  with  great,  of  dusty  artificial 
flowers  ^ith  fine  altar-pieties,  and  of  wretched  little  votive 
pictures,  and  silver  hearts  and  legs,  stuck  up  by  the  side  of 
the  noblest  pieces  of  art.  This  is  another  custom  handed 
down  firom  antiquity.  I  was  reminded  of  Horace's  Ode  ta 
Pyiiha»  by  a  painting  of  a  shipwreck^  in  which  the  wind 
Uew  one  way,  and  the  sails  another.  If  a  man  has  got  rid 
#f  a  pain  in  the  pericardium,  he  dedicates  a  little  silver  heart 
to  the  saint  whose  assistance  he  prayed  for.  If  a  toe  has 
been  the  complaining  party,  he  hangs  up  a  toe.  The  general 
feeting  is  good,  but  not  so  the  detail.  It  is  afiecting,  how-* 
ever,  to  thiid(,  that  many  of  the  hearts  hung  up  (and  they 
are  by  £Bur  the  most  numerous)  have  been  owing  to  pangs  of 
die  spirit.  The  most  interesting  thing  I  met  with  in  the 
Qttioese  churches,  next  to  a  picture  by  Raphael  and  Ginlio 
Romano  in  that  of  St«  Stephen,  was  a  sermon  by  a  firiar  oa 
WespiBg^  He  aetmed  a  popular  preacher,  and  held  the 
SEtlcntion  of  his  audience  for  a  good  hour.  His  exordium 
was  in  &  gentle  and  restrained  voice,  but  he  warmed  as  he 
went  <m,  and  became  as  loud  and  authoritative  aa  the  ten«t 
decoess  of  his  sul]jeot>oould  well  allow.  Ha  gave  us  an 
accomt  of  aU  smrts  of  Tears, — of  the  tears  of  joy,  and  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  of  penitent  tears,  tears  of  anger,  spite,  ill- 
temper,,  worldly  regret,  love,  patience,  &€•  and  fifom  what  I 
eould  e^dlect,  with  an  ear  unaccustomed  to  hear  Kalian 
spdien,  a  very  true,  as  well  as  full  and  particular  account^  it 

The  style  was  much  more  fiorid  than  in  our  northern 
He  spoke  of  mwrnunog  rilla  and  warbling  nights 

M,  mmi  adflnitted  idl  tl^e  Jtents  of  poetical  luxury ;  but 
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in  denounoing  luxury  in  general,  it  was  curious-to  hear  « 
stout,  joYial-looking  friar  exhorting  his  auditors  to  Talue 
above  all  other  enjoyments  that  of  weeping  in  sblttude. 
The  natives  are  not  likely  to  be  too  much  softened  by  in- 
junctions of  this  description. 

(I  find  I  have  not  dated  my  journal  between  the  16th 
and  22nd.)  The  houses  ia  Genoa  are  very  high  as  well  as 
large.  Many  of  them  are  painted  on  the  outside,  not  only 
with  pictures,  but  with  imitattou  of  architecture ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  such  a  taste,  must  have  lck>ked  magni- 
ficent when  the  paintings  were  first  executed.  Some  of  them 
look  so  now,  colours  in  this  beautiful  climate  retaining  their 
vividness  for  centuries  out  of  doors.  But  in  some  instances^ 
the  paintings  being  done  upon  stucco,  the  latter  has  partly 
crumbled  away;  and  this  gives  a  shabby,  dilapidated  appear-^ 
ance  to  houses  otherwise  excellent.  Nobody  seems  to  thxidc 
of  repairing  them.  It  is  the  same  with  many  of  the  houses 
unpainted,  and  with  common  garden  walls,  mostof  whkh 
must  have  once  made  a  splendid  appearance  The  mere 
spirit  of  commerce  has  long  succeeded  to  its  ancient  mixtnre 
with  a  better  one ;  or  Qenoa  would  not  be  what  it  is  in  many 
respects.  But  a  Genoese  must  have  grand  notions  of  housesy 
especially  as  in  this  city  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Italy,  shop^ 
keepers  sometimes  occupy  the  ground  floors '  of  the  finest 
mansions.  You  shall  see  a  blacksmitii  or  a  carpenter  look** 
ing  out  of  a  window  where  you  should  expect  a  duchess. 

How  I  hailed  the  first  sight  of  the  vines  and  orangentreea) 
Neither  Genoa  nor  even  the  country  about  it  abounds  in  either. 
It  is  a  splendid  sea-port  of  stone  and  marble,  and  the  moun- 
tains immediately  about  it  are  barren^ .  though  they  sboa 
begin  to  be  clothed  wilh  oUve-tiees*  But  among  the  gi^n-^ 
iio  houses  and  stone  walls  you  now  and  then  detect  a  gaidsB,; 
with  its  statue^  and  orange-trees ;  some  of  the  windows  hayib 
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Vines  trailed-  orer  them,  not  in  the  scanty  fkshiok^  of  o«r 
creepers,  but  Vke  great  luxuriant  -green  hatr  hanging  over 
the  houses*  eyes:  and  sometimes  the*  very  highest  stories 
have  a  terrace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house  eiKdK>w* 
ered  with  them.  Calling  one  day  upon  a  gentleoMui  who 
resided  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  to  get  at 
whode  abode  I  had  walked  through  a  hot  sun  and  a  dty  of 
stone,  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  when  the  door  opened,  with 
a  long  yellow  vista  of  an  arcade  of  vines,  at  once  basking  in 
the  sun  and  defending  from  it.  In  the  suburbs  there  aro 
some  orchards  in  all  the  southern  luxuriance  of  leaves  and 
frmt.  •  In  <me  of  these  I  walked  among  heaps  of  vines,  olives^ 
cherry,  orange  and  almond  trees,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
plucking  fresh  lemons  from  the  bough,  a  merry  old  brown 
giardener,  with  a  great  straw-hat  and  bare  legs,  admiring  all 
the  while  my  regard  for  those  common-places,  and  encou* 
rsging  me  with  a  good-natured  paternity  to  do  what  I  pleased^ 
The  cherries  were  Brobdignagian, '  and  bursting  with  juice* 
Next  the  orchard  was  a  wine-garden,  answering  to  our  tea* 
gardens,  with  vine-arbours  and  seats  as  with  us,  where  people 
come  to  drink  wine  and  play  at  their  games.  Returning 
through  the  city,  I  saw  a  man  in  one  of  the  bye  streets  alter* 
nately  singing  and  playing  on  a  pipe,  exactly  as  we  conceiye 
of  the  ancient  shepherds. 

One  night  I  went  to  the  op^ra>  which  was  indifiereat 
enough,  but  I  understand  it  is  a  good  deal  better  sometimes. 
The  favourite  composer  here,  and  all  over  Italy,  is  Rossini ; 
for  which,  «b  well  as  the  utter  neglect  of  Mozart,  some  na* 
tienal  feeKngs  may  enter  into  otiiers  less  pardonablor  But 
ftossiai  is  undoubtedly  good  enough  to  make  us  glad  to  see 
geoilis  of  any^  sort  appreciated.  My  northern  fiM^ukies  were 
.WNiiwMiiffd  at  seefaig  men  ^n  the  pit wJifa/am /  Wkmimcy 
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«•  oU  alWtfyir  moempatiUe  vnibr  countge,  l>ut  it  is  a  voi; 
iuig«KMis  hj^lp  towards  it;  and  I  wonderod  wbat  Doris, 
would  ha¥e  said^  had  he  seen  a  captaia  of  one  of  his  galUes 
iodulgiag  his  cheeks  in  this  maimer. 
^  :23*  T^Hught  the  city  was  iUaminated,  and  bonfires  aiMl 
f^cibets  put  in  motion,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist* 
The  effect  from  the  harbour  was  beautiful  (  fire,  like  the 
ateis»  having  a  brilliancy  in  this  pure  atmosphere,  of  which 
w»  have  np  conception.  The  soent  of  the  perfumes  employed 
in  the  bonfires  was  very  perceptible  on  board  ship. 

34«  You  learn  for  the  .first  time  in  this  clinmte.  what 
adours  really  are.  Ko  wonder  it  produces  painters.  An 
Krrffrrit  artist  of  any  enthusiasm  might  shed  tears  of  vexa- 
tten,  to  think  of  the  dull  medium  through  which  blue  and 
ted  oeme  to  him  in  his  own  atmosphere,  compared  with  this. 
To^y  we  saw  a  boat  pass  us,  which  instantly  reminded  oa 
of  Titian,  and  accounted  for  him :  and  yet  it  contained  no- 
thing but  an  old  boatman  in  a  red  cap,  and  some  woman 
mth  him  in  other  colours,  one  of  them  in  a  bright  ydhm 
pettioeat.  But  a  red  cap  in  Italy  goes  by  you,  not  like  a 
mace  oap^  much  less  any  thing  Tulgar  or  butcher-like,  but 
like  what  it  is,  an  intense  specnnen  of  the  cdour  of  red.  It 
is  like  a  soarlet  bud  in  the  blue  atmosphere.  The  old  boat^ 
man,  with  his  brown  hue,  his  white  shirt,  and  his  red  cap, 
made  a  complete  picture ;  and  so  did  the  womea  and  the 
ysUsw  petticoat*  I  have  seen  pieces  of  orange«coloiM^ 
v3k  lumging  out  against  a  wall  at  a  dyer's^  which  gave  thf 
eye  a  fdeaaure  truly  amsual.  Some  of  these  boatmesi  are 
very  fine  men.  X  was  rawed  to  ^ore  one  day  by^a  man  tha 
veiy  image  of  Kembla»  He  had  nothing  but  hk  shirt  oa« 
aaditwae  really  grand  to  see  the  mixed  power  aod  giaca* 
fclaesa  with  ^hkh  all  bis  limbs  eame  inte  play  M  he  paUad 
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tkp  OQw;  <>Q0a9umiiUy  tontii^  hi»  b^voio  pipfilf^  to  give  t 
^Hfii^  iNbiiKt  Uoi  at  other  boated  Th^  general!;  I^W 
^ta^tfUogi  md  pushing  from  them^ 

The.mo9t  iatetestiog  s{gbt»efter  aU^  in  Genoa*  wan  At 
one  we  firtt  saw.-Hiha  Doiia  palaoe*  Bo^pactet  kidged 
Ihece  whan  he  was  in  Genoa;  but  thia,  whioh  would  hai^ 
jt>ee^  one  of  jta  greatest  praises,  had  he  done  all  he  oould 
have  done  for  liberty^  is  one  of  ite  leaat  Andrew  Doiria 
dwelt  there  after  a  long  Ufe,  whioh  he  epent  in  givii^  vacuo- 
rity  and  glory  to  his  country^  and  which  he  orowned  by  hit 
iiafuaal  of  aorereign  power.  ^'  I  know  the  Talue/'-said  he^ 
1^  of  the  liberty  I  have  earned  for  aiy.oountry«  and  shall  I 
finish  by  taking  it  from  her  ]"  When  upwards  of  eigb1y»  ha 
came  fonvirard  and  took  the  command  of  an  armament  in  a 
reugh  season.  His  friends  remonstrated^  '*  Eixcaae  me/' 
ssAd  he»  '^  I  have  never  yet  stopped  for  any  thing  when  n(jp! 
duty  \fa8  in  the  way*  and  at  my  time  of  life  one  cannot  gaft 
xidof  Qnes  old  habits/'  This  is  the  very  perfection  of  li 
apeech.--^  mixt^re  of  warranUible  self-esteem^  mod^rtyi 
^^^»  pathos,. and  pleasantry:  for  it  contains  tfaem:att> 
He  died  upwards  of  ninety.  I  asked  for  Doria's  deaoeiH 
dants,  and  was  told  they  were  rich*  The  Pallanaini,  watb 
^rikom  tbe^  Cromwell  family  were  conneoted,  ax<e  extant  i 
0euld  aeeertatn  nothing  more  of  Ae  other  old  familiniu 
except  tlMit  th^  had  aoquired  a  conaiderabfe  dislike  of  tha 
JBnglish;  which  under  all  cireumstaneea  is  in  tbeiriNmirj 
I  found  (me  tiling  however  which  Aey  i^  and  I  mnat  e0^r 
feci,  in  &vour  of  this  one  thing,  what  I  have  said  about  An 
Ooria  palace ;  for  the  a^it  of  it  upon  the  wfacde  gave  nm 
stiU  grealef  aatiafofltion;  and  having  sinoa  retuisned  to  dm 
Mighbonrhood  of  Gt npa  to  live  there  awhiku  I  have  had  par^r 
tkalar  {daaante  .in  gning  over  the  grotmd  which  it  haa  ien<r 
4t^ed  homnrabW^    This  ia  the  orafthrow  of  thn  Qaneeaa^ 
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Ii]tiq[uiditioiK  Thei^  was  a  wish  the  other  day  to  rebuild  it ; 
but  this,  I  am  told^  the  old  faiiiilies  opposed ;  and  the  last 
ruins  of  it  are  now  being  cleared  away.  It  is' pleasant  to 
see  the  workmen  knocking  its  old  marble  jaws  about. 
*  You  must  take  this  as  a  mere  superficial  sketch  of  Oenoa, 
the  result  of  first  impressions.  But  it  is  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Since  my  visit  in  the  summer,  I  have  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  weeks,  and  found  nothing  to  alter. 
I  have  not  spoken  however  of  one  main  tiling,  the  insides  of 
the  great  houses.  I  have  hitherto  seen  but  two,  and  those 
slightly;  but  writers  give  us  magnificent  accounts  of  them, 
worthy  of  the  outside.  One  is  described  as  having  terraces  on 
every  floor,  adorned  with  orange-trees :  and  there  are  paint- 
ings in  most  from  the  hands  of  the  great  masters.  Upon  the 
character  of  the  nation  I  feel  myself  still  less  warranted  to 
speak  from  personal  acquaintance;  but  I  may  observe  gene- 
rally, that  they  seem  to  partake  of  the  usual  faults  and  capa- 
bilities of  an  active  people  brought  up  in  habits  of  money- 
getting.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  certain  that 
Genoa  has  shewn  both  how  much  and  how  little  can  be  done 
by  mere  commerce.  A  great  man  here  and  there  in  former 
times  is  an  exception ;  and  the  princely  mansions,  the  founda- 
tions of  schools  and  hospitak,  and  the  erection  of  costly 
cliurches,  attest  that  in  similar  periods  money-getting  bad 
not  degenerated  into  miserliness.  But  the  Genoese  did  not 
cultivate  mind  enough  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  patriots ;  and 
it  reoGiained  for  an  indignant  spirit  to  issue  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring arbitrary  monarchy  and  read  them  lectures  on  their 
absorption  in  money-getting.  Alfieri,  in  his  Satire  on  Com- 
meroe,  ranks  them  with  their  mules.  It  avails  nothing  to  a 
people  to  be  merely  acquiring  money,  while  the  rest  of  the 
wofld  are  acquiring  idejts; — a  truth  which  more  powerfiil 
govmunests  than  the  late^  Genoese  vritt  fin^  before  long«  if 
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tiiey  are  traitors',  enough  to  their  6^f^  reputation'to'  set  their 
iaces  against  that  nobler  traffic.    But  this^:  at  the.'pTes^ 
tiihe  of  day,  is  surely  impossible.    It  tums  out,  that  Q^soa 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  no  pretensions  to  Columbus  i 
which  is  lucky  for  her.    He  was  bom  at  Cuccaro  in  the  pro-<^ 
-^ince  of  Aqui,  not  far  from  Asti, — ^Alfieri's  birth-place.    Chi- 
abrera,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Italian  Pindar^  was  bora 
near  Genoa,  at  Savona.    I  have  read  little  of  him ;  but  he 
must  have  merit  to  be  counted  an  Italian  Classic :  and  it  says, 
little  for  the  Genoese,  that  I  could  not  find  a  copy  of  hi^ 
works  at  their  principal  bookseller's.  Frugoni,  their  other  poet^ 
was  bom,  I  believe,  in  the  same  place.    He  is  easy  and  lively; 
but  wrote  a  great  deal  too  much^  probably  for  bread. '  There  ia 
a  pleasant  petition  of  his  in  verse  to  the  Genoese  senate,  about 
some  family  claims,  in  which  he  gives  an  account'  of  hi^ 
debts,  that  must  have  startled  the  faculties  of  that  prudent 
and  opulent  body.    A  few  more  Frugonis  however,  and  a  few 
less  rich  men,  would  have  been  better  for  Genoa.    The  best 
production  I  ever  met  with  from  a  Genoese  pen,  is  a  noble 
sonnet  by  Giambattista  Pastorini,  a  Jesuit;  written,  I  believe, 
after  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  troops  of  Louis 
XIV.    It  begins,  "  Geneva  mia,  se  con  asciutto  ciglio/'    I 
am  sorry  I  have  it  not  by  me  to  copy  out.    The  poet  glories 
in  the  resistance  made  by  Genoa,  and  kissep  the  ruins  caused 
by  the  bombardment  with  transport.    What  must  have  been 
his  mortification,  when  he  saw  the  Doge  and  a  number  of  se- 
nators set  out  for  France,  to  go  and  apologise  to  Louis  XlVth, 
for  having  been  so  erroneous  as  to  defend  their  country ! 

There  is  a  proverb  which  says  of  Genoa,  that  it  has  a  sea 
without  fish,  land  without  trees,  men  without  faith,  and 
women  without  modesty.  Ligurian  trickery  is  a  charge  as 
old  as  Virgil.  But  M.  Millin  very  properly  observes  (  Voyage 
en  Sawie,  S^c.)  liiat  accusations  of  this  description  are  gene- 
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tally  made  by  jealous  neighbbtM^  and  Aatthe  Genoese  hsfb 
most  likely  na  more  want  of  good  faith  than  other  Italians 
who  keep  shops.  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  ther 
inost  barefaced  trick  ever  attempted  to  be  practised  on  myself^ 
Was  by  a  Genoese.  The  sea,  it  is  said,  has  plenty  of  fish/ 
only  the  duty  on  it  is  very  high,  and  the  people  prefer  bntcfaMrs*^ 
meat.  This  is  hardly  a  good  reason  why  fish  is  not  eaten  at 
k  fiea-^6rt.  Perhaps  it  is  naturally  scarce*  at  the  extreme 
point  of  a  gulf  like  that  of  Genoa.  The  land  is  naked  enough,^ 
certainly,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  though  it  soOn  begins  to 
be  otherwise.  As  to  the  women,  they  have  fine  eyes  and' 
figures,  but  by  no  means  appear  destitute  of  modesty;  and 
modesty  has  much  to  do  with  appearance.  Thl  charge  o# 
want  of  modesty  is,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  oo^ 
most  likely  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  no  modesty  them*: 
selves. 
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AmE  the  death  of  Manfred,  King  of  Naples,  the  Ghibdr 
lines  lost  their  ascendency  throughout  Italy*  The  exiled 
Guelphs  returned  to  their  native  cities ;  and  not  contented 
trith  resuming  the  reins  of  govemnxent,  they  prosecuted 
fheir  triumph  imtil  the  Ghib^llines  in  their  turn  were  obliged 
fo  fly,  and  to  mourn  in  banishment  over  the  violent  party 
^irit  which  had  before  occasioned  their  bloody  victories,  and 
DOW  their  irretrievable  defeat.  After  an  obstinate  contest 
fhe  Florentine  Ghibellines  were  forced  to  quit  their  native 
Cown;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their  attempts  to  rein- 
state themselves  frustrated ;  and  receding  from  castle  to  castle^ 
they  at  length  took  refuge  in  Lucca,  and  awaited  witli  impa- 
tience the  arrival  of  Corradino  from  Germany,  through 
whose  influence  they  hoped  again  to  establish  the  Imperial 
supremacy. 

The  first  of  May  was  ever  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  festivity 
at  Florence.  The  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  the  highest  rank| 
paraded  the  streets,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  singing  the 
canzonets  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  they  assembled  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  spent  the  hours  in  dancing.  The  Car- 
roccio  was  led  through  the  principal  streets,  the  ringing  of 
its  bell  drowned  in  the  peals  that  rang  from  every  belfry  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  music  of  fifes  and  drums  which  made  a 
part  of  the  procession  that  followed  it.  The  triumph  of  the 
fdgning  jparty  In  Florence  caused  them  to  celebrate  the 
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anniversary  of  the  iirstof  May,  1268,  with  peculiar  splendour. 
They  had  indeed  hoped  that  Charles  d'Anjou,  King  of  Naples, 
the  head  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy,  and  then  Vicare  of  their 
republic,  would  have  been  there  to  adorn  the  festival  by  his 
presence.  .  But  the  expectation  of  Corradino  bad  caused  the 
greater  part  of  his  newly  conquered  and  oppressed  kingdom 
to  revolt,  and  he  had  hastily  quitted  Tuscany  to  secure  by 
his  presence  those  conquests  of  which  his  avarice  and  cruelty 
endangered  the  loss*  But  although  Charles  somewhat  feared 
the  approaching  contest  with  Corradino,  the  Florentine 
Guelphs,  newly  reinstated  in  their  city  and  possessions,  did 
not  permit  a  fear  to  cloud  their  triuinph.  The  principal 
&milie8  vied  with  each  other  in  the  display  of  their  magnifi- 
cence during  the  festival.  The  knights  followed  the  Carroc^ 
do  on  horseback,  and  the  windows  were  filled  with  ladies 
who  leant  upon  gold-inwoven  carpets,  wliile  their  owa 
dresses,  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  their  only  omamentSL 
flowers,  contrasted  with  the  glittering  tapestiy  and  the  bril- 
liant colours  of  the  flags  of  the  various  communities.  The 
whole  population  of  Florence  poured  into  the  principal 
streets,  and  none  were  left  at  home,  except  the  decrepid  and 
sick,  unless  it  were  some  discontented  Ghibelline,  whose  fear^ 
poverty,  or  avarice,  had  caused  him  to  conceal  his  party, 
when  it  had  been  banished  fi-om  the  city. 

It  was  not  the  feeling  of  discontent  which  prevented. 
Monna  Gegia  de'  Becari  fix)m  being  among  the  first  of  the 
revellers;  and  she  looked  angrily  on  what  she  called  her 
"  Ghibelline  leg,"  which  fixed  her  to  her  chair  on  such  a  day 
of  triumph.  The  sun  shone  in  all  its  glory  in  an  unclouded 
Ay,  and  caused  the  feir  Florentines  to  draw  their  fazioks 
over  their  dark  eyes,  and  to  bereave  the  youth  of  those 
beams  more  vivifying  than  the  sun's  rays.  The  same  sun 
poured  its  full  light  into  the  lonely  apartment  of  Monna 
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GegiBy  and  almost  extinguished  the  fire  which  was  lighted 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  over  which  hnng  the  pot  of  mt- 
nesiray  the  dinner  of  the  dame  and  her  husband.  But  she 
had  deserted  the  fire  and  was  seated  by  her  window,  holding 
her  beads  in  her  hand,  while  every  now  and  then  she  peeped 
firom  her  lattice  (five  stories  high)  into  the  narrow  lane  be- 
low,— but  no  creature  passed.  She  looked  at  the  opposite 
window ',  a  cat  slept  there  beside  a  pot  of  heliotrope,  but  no 
'  human  being  was  heard  or  seen^ — ^they  had  all  gone  to  the 
Piazza  del  Du&mo. 

Monna  Gegia  was  an  old  woman,  and  her  dress  of  green 
calrasio  shewed  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  Arti  Minori. 
Her  bead  was  covered  by  a  red  kerchief,  which,  folded  trian- 
gularly, hung  loosely  over  it;  her  grey  hairs  were  combed 
back  firom  her  high  and  wrinkled  brow.  The  quickness  of 
her  eye  spoke  the  activity  of  her  mind,  and  the  slight  irrita- 
bility that  lingered  about  the  comers  of  her  lips  might  be 
occasioned  by  the  continual  war  maintained  between  her 
bodily  and  mental  faculties. — ^'Now,  by  St.  John!''  she  said, 
^^  I  would  give  my  gold  cross  to  make  one  of  them;  though 
by  giving  that  I  should  appeair  on  afesta  without  that  which 
no  festa  yet  ever  found  me  wanting."— —And  as  she  spoke 
she  looked,  with  great  complacency  on  a  large  but.  thin  gold 
cross  which  was  tied  round  her  withered  neck  by  a  ribbon, 

ODce  black,  now  of  a  rusty  brown. "  Methinks  this  leg 

of  mine  is  bewitched;  and  it  may  well  be  that  my  Ghibelline 
husband  has  used  the  black  art  to  hinder  me  from  following 

the  Carrocio  with  the  best  of  them." ^A  slight  sound  as  of 

footsteps  in  the  street  far  below  interrupted  the  good  woman's 
soliloquy. — ^^  Perhaps  it  is  Monna  Lisabetta,  or  Messer 
Giani  del  Agli,  the  weaver,  who  mounted  the  breach  first 
when  the  castle  of  Pagibonzi  was  taken." — She  looked  down, 
but  could  see  no  one,  and  was  about  to  relapse  into  her  old 
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train  of  thotighut^  whta  her  attention  was  ag^tn  attracted 
hj  the  Mund  of  ateps  ascending  the  staii*^:  they  were  slow 
and  heavy,  but  die  did  not  doubt  who  her  visitant  wa&  when 
a  key  was  applied  to  the  hole  of  the  door;  the  latch  was 
lifted  up,  and  a  moment  after^  with  an  unassured  tnien  and 
downcast  eyes,  her  hnsband  entered. 

He  Was  a  short  stunted  man,  more  than  sixty  years  of 
age  5  his  shoulders  were  broad  ahd  high;  his  kgs  short; 
his  laulc  hair,  though  it  grew  now  only  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  was  still  coal-black;  his  brows  were  overhanging 
and  bushy;  his  eyes  black  and  quick;  his  complexion 
dark  and  weather-beaten:  his  lips  as  it  were  contra- 
dicted the  sternness  of  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  for  their 
gentle  curve  betokened  even  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his 
smile  was  inexpi^essibly  sweet,  although  a  short,  bushy,  grey 
beard  somewhat  spoiled  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
His  dress '  consisted  of  leather  trowsers  and  a  kind  of  short, 
coarse,  cloth  tunic,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle. 
He  had  on  a  low-crowned,  red,  cloth  cap,  which  he  drew 
over  his  eyes,  and  seating  himself  on  a  low  bench  by  the  fire, 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  He  appeared  disinclined  to  (Hiter 
into  any  conversation,  but  Monna  Gegia,  looking  on  him 
with  a  stnile  of  ineffable  contempt,  was  resolved  that  he 
shouM  not  enjoy  his  melancholy  mood  uninterrupted.— 
"  Have  you  been  to  mass,  Ciocolo?" — she  asked;  beginning 
by  a  question  sufficiently  removed  from  the  point  she  longed 
to  approach.— He  shnigged  his  shoulders  uneasily,  but  did  not 
reply.— "You  are  too  early  for  your  dinner,'*  continued  Gepa ; 
"Do you  not  go  out  again ?"«^Cincolo  answered,  "No-** 
in  an  accent  that  denoted  his  disinclination  to  furtlier 
questioning.  But  this  very  impatience  only  serred  to  feed 
the  spirit  of  contention  that  was  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of 
Oeg]«,.tej««  Yoto  are  not  used/'  she  said>  "  to  pass  your  May 
days  under  your  chimney."-*i*-No  answer. — "Well/'  she 
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continued^  /^  if  you  will  not  ^peak,  I  have  dtoel'^^-meaaing^ 
dislt  die  tDtended  to  begior^^  but  by  that. lengthen^  &€e 
0i  thiae  I  see  that  some.good  news  ia  slinSng  jobroad^  and  i 
blesfl  the  Virgia  for  it^  whatever  h  may  be.  Come,  if  Uml 
be  Bot  too  cwst,  tell  me  what  happy  tidings  make  thee  so 
woe-b^one/' — 

Cineolo  remained  silent  for  awhile,  then  tun^g  half 
Tooiid  liut  not  looking  at  his  wife,  he  replied,— ^  What  If 
old  Maraiothe  lion  be  dead?" — Qegia  turned  pale  atliie 
idea,  but  a  smile  that  lurked  in  the  good*«nat»aied  mouth  of 
bar  faosband  reassured  her.  ^' Nay,  St  Jbhn defend  us!" 
slie  b^ran;~^^bQt  that  is  not  true.  Old  Marzio's  deaA 
Irouldnot  drive  you  witflin  these  four  walk,  except  it  w<ere  to 
triumph  over  your  old  wife.  By  the  blessing  of  St.  John,  not 
me  of  our  lions  have  died  since  the  eve  of  the  battleof  Monte 
Apei»to;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  w^e  poiionedi  for 
Mari,  who  fed  them  that  night,  was  more  than  half  a  Gblbet 
line  in  his  heart.  Besides^  the  bells  are  still  ringing,  and  the 
Arams  still  beating,  and  all  would  be  silent  enough  if  old 
Manlio  were  to  die*  On  the  first  of  May  too!  Santa  Repa- 
.  rata  is  too  good  to  us  to  allow  such  ill  luok;-^and  she  has 
more  fiivour,  I  trust,  in  the  seventh  heaven  than  all  the  Ghi- 
bdihM  saints  in  your  calendar.  No,  good  Cineolo,  Marao 
is  not  dead,  nor  the  Holy  Father,  nor  Messer  Carlo  of  Naples; 
but  I  would  bet  my  gold  cross  against  the  w^th  of  your 
banished  men,  that  Pisa  is  taken— or  Corradino*-or — ^"  — . 
*•  And  I  here!  No,  Gegia,  old  as  I  am,  and  much  as  you  need 
my  hdp  (and  that  last  is  why  I  am  here  at  all)  Pisa  would 
not  be  taken  while  this  old  body  could  stand  in  the  breach ; 
or  Cdrradino  die,  till  this  lazy  blood  were  colder  on  the 
gromid  than  it  is  in  my  body.  Ask  no  more  questions,  and 
do  not  rouse  me:  there  is  no  news,  no  good  or  ill  luck,  that 
r4loow.    But  when  I  saw  the  Neri^  A^  Puloi^  fh^  Boon- 
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delmonti^  and  tbe  rest  of  them,  ride  like  kinger  throagli  the 
streets,  whose  very  hand^  are  hardly  dry  from  iSbe  blood  of 
my  kindred;  whea  I  saw  their  daughtier  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  thought  how  the  daught^  of  Arrigo  dei  EUaei 
was  mourning  for  her  murdered  fiither,  ^  with  ashes  on  her 
head,  by  the  hearth  of  a  stranger — ^my  spirit  must  be  more 
dead  than  it  is  if  such  a  sight  did  not  make  me  wish  to  drive 
among  Diem ;  and  metbought  I  could  scatter  their  pomp 
with  my  awl  for  a  sword.  But  I  remembered  thee,  and  am 
Jm^  unstained  with  blood/' 

^^That  thou  wUt  never  be!"  cried  Monna  Gegia,  the 
ccdour  rising  in  her  wrinlded  cheeks: — ^^  Since  the  battle  of 
Monte  Aperto,  thou  hast  never  been  well  washed  of  tbatshed 
bythe^  and. thy  confederates; — and  hOw  could  ye?  for  the 
Amo  has  never  shdce  run  clear  of  the  blood  then  spilt''— 
^^  And  if  the  sea  were  red  with  that  blood,  still  while  there 
is  any  of  the  Guelphs'  to  spill,  I  am  ready  to  spiH  it,  were  it 
not  for  thee.  Thou  dost  well  to  mention  Monte  Aperto,  and 
thou  wouldst  do  better  to  remember  over  whom  its  grass 
now  grows." — ^^  Peace,  Cincolo;  a  mother's  heart  has  more 
memory  in  it  than  thou  thinkest;  and  I  well  recoUect  who 
spumed  me  as  I  knelt,  and  dragged  my  only  child,  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  to  die  in  the  cause  of  that  misbdiever 
Manfred.  Let  us  indeed  speidc  no  more.  Woe  was  the  day 
when  I  married  thee!  but  those  were  happy  times- when 
tiiere  was  neither  Gudph  nor  Ghibdline; — they  will  never 
return." — ^^  Never,—- until,  as  thou  sayest,  the  Amo  run  dear 
of  the  blood  shed  on  its  banks; — never  while  I  caii  pieroe 
the  heart  of  a  Guelph; — never  till  both  parties  are  cold 
under  one  bier."— "And  thou  and  I,  Cincolo? — "  "Are 
two  old  fods,  and  shall  be  more,  at  peace  under  ground  than 
above  it.  Rank  Gudph  as  thou  art^  I  manied  thee  before 
I  was  a  Ghlbdline;  so  jiffw  I  must  eat  fr^na  die  saaie  planar 
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with  tbe  enemy  of  Manfred^  and  make  shoes  for  Guelphs, 
instead  of  following  the  fortunes  of  Corradino,  and  sending 
them,  my  battle-axe  in  my  hand,  to  buy  their  shoes  in  Bo- 
logna.''—'^ Hush!  hush!  good  man,  talk  not  so  loud  of  thy 
party ;  hearest  thou  not  thatsome  one  knocks  ?''— • 

Cincolo  went  to  open  the  door  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
thinks  himself  ill  used  at  being  interrupted  in  his  discourse,  and 
is  disposed  to  be  angry  with  the  intruder,  however  innocent 
he  nught  be  of  any  intention  of  breaking  in  upon  his  eloquent 
complaint.  The  appearance  of  his  visitor  calmed  his  indig- 
nant feelings.  He  was  a  youth  whose  countenance  and  per- 
son shewed  that  he  couldnot  be  more  than  sixteen,  but  there 
was  a  sdf-possession  in  his  demeanour  and  a  dignity  in  his 
{Aysipgnomy  that  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  age.  His 
figure,  though  nottall  was  slight ;  and  his  countenance  though 
oi  wonderfnl  beauty  and  regularity  of  feature,  was  pale  as 
monumental  marble;  the  thu^k  and  curling  locks  of  his  ches- 
nmt  hair  J  clustered  ove^  his  brow  and  round  his  feur  throat ; 
his  d^  was  drawn  for  down  on  his  forehead.  Cincolo  was 
alxHit  to  usher  him  with  deference  into  his  humble  room, 
but  tbe  youth  stiud  him  with  bis  hand,  and  uttered  the  words 
^'Swalna,  Ckwalim!"  the  words  by  which  the  ^GhibdUnes 
wcxe  accustomed  to  recognize  each  other.  He  continued  in 
a  k>w  and  hurried  tone :  ''  Your  wife  is  within  ?"'—''  She  is.'' 
— ^^  Enough;  although  I  am  a.stnuiger  to  you,  I  come  from 
an  oU  friend.  Harbour  me  imtil  nightfim ;  we  will  then  go 
out,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  motives  of  my  intru9k>n« 
Call  me  Ricdardo  de'  B^ossini  oi  Milan,  travelling  to  Rome. 
I  leave  Florence  this  evening/' 

Hfving  said  these  words,  without  giving  Cincolo  time  to 
seply,  be  moti(H&ed  th(^  tM^y  shpirid  enter  the  room.  Monna 
Ge|^  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  door  from  the  moment  he 
bad  opened  it  with  a  look  of  impatient  curioiltyi  when  she 
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saf^the  youth  eater  Dhe  could  not  refrain  from  exclaimiog' 
— -^^  Gesu  Marial"-*so  different  waa  he  from  any  one  she 
had  expected  to  see.--^^^  A  friend  from  Milan/'  said  Cineob* 
— *^  More  fikely  from  Lucca,''  replied  his  wife,  gazing  on  her 
visitant : — ^^  You  are  doubtless  one  of  the  banished  men,  and 
you  are  more  darii^than  wise  to  enter  this  town:  however, 
if  you  be  not  a  spy,  you  are  safe  with  me."--*Ricciardo  smUed 
and  thanked  her  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  :«*-^^  If  yon  do  not 
turn  me  out,"  he  said,  ^^I  shall  remain  under  your  isoof 
nearly  all  the  time  I  remain  in  Florence,  and  I  leave  it  sooq 
after  dusk." 

Gegia  &gain  gazed  on  her  guest,  nor  did  Cincolo  scrutinize 
him  with  less  curiosity.  His  black  cloth  tunic  reachad  be^ 
low  bis  knees  and  was  confined  by  a  black  leather  girdle  at 
the  waist.  He  had  on  trowsers  of  coarse  scarlet  stuff,  ov» 
which  were  drawn  short  boots,  such  as  are  now  seen  on  the 
stage  only :  a  cloak  of  common  fox's  frir,  unlined,  hmigfrt>m 
his  shoulder.  But  although  his  dress  was  thus  simple,  it  was 
such  as  was  then  worn  by  the  young  Florentine  nobility.  At 
that  time  the  Italians  were  simple  in  their  private  habits:  die 
French  army  le<l  by  Charles  d'Anjou  into  Italy  first  introdueed 
luxury  into  the  palaces  of  the  Cisalpines.  Manfred  was  a 
magnificent  prince,  but  it  was  his  saintly  rival  who  was  the 
author  of  that  trifling  foppery  of  dress  and  ornaments,  which 
degrades  a  nation,  and  is  a  soi^  precursor  of  their  downfall. 
But  of  Ricciardo— his  countenance  bad  all  the*  regularity  <>f 
a  Grecian  head ;  and  his  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  very  long, 
dark  eyelashes,  were  soft,  yet  full  of  expression :  M^hen  he 
looked  up,  the  heavy  lids,  as  it  were,  unveiled  Ae  gentle 
light  beneath,  and  then  again  dosed  over  them,  as  shading 
what  was  too  brilliant  to  behold.  His  lips  exprestod  the 
deepest  sensibility,  and  so'methiag  perhaps  of-  timidity,  had 
not  tiie  pladd  confidence  of  his  demeanour  forbidden  swk 
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aa  idea.  Hit  appeanmce  was  txtpaordinary,  for  ha  wm 
ywmg  ani}  delieate  of  frame,  while  the  deoiiion,Qf  his  maiiv 
ner  prevented  the  fiBeling  of  pity  from  ariaing  in  the  ipeo^r 
tator'a  mind  i  you  might  love  liim,  hut  lie  rose  above  com^ 
paadon. 

Hi«  beet  and  hoetess  were  at  first;  silent;  but  he  asked 
tome  natural  questions  about  the  buildings  of  their  city,  and 
by  degrees  led  them  into  diseourse.  When  mid-day  struck, 
Chicolo  looked  towards  his  pot  of  minesira,  and  Riceiardo 
fblh>wlDg  his  look,  asked  if  that  was  not  the  dinner.  ^^  You 
must  entertain  me/'  he  «aid,  ^^  for  I  have  not  eaten  to^ay/' 
A  taUe  was  drawn  near  the  window,  and  the  mine$tra 
poured  out  into  cme  plate  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  a 
apoon  was  given  to  each,  and  a  jug  of  wine  filled  from  a 
barrel,  Riceiardo  looked  at  the  two  old  people^  and  seemed 
aomew4iat  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  eatmg  from  the  same  plate 
wMi  them$  he  ate,  however,  thou|^  sparingly,  and  drank 
of  the  ^M^ne,  Aongh  with  still  greater  moderation.  Cmcolo, 
however,  under  pretence  of  serving  his  guest,  filled  his  jug 
a  second  time>  and  was  about  to  rise  fi>r  the  third  measure, 
when  Riceiardo,  placing  hb  small  white  hand  on  bis  arm, 
said,  ^  Are  you  a  German,  my  friend,  that  you  aease  not 
after  so  many  draughts  ?  I  have  heard  that  you  Florentinee 
were  a  tober  people.^' 

Cincde  was  not  much  pleased  with  this  reproof;  but  he 
felt  that  it  was  timely;  eo,  tonceding  the  point,  he  sat  down 
again,  and  iomewhat  heated  with  what  he  had  idready 
drank,  he  asked  his  guest  the  news  from  Germany,  and 
what  hopes  fer  the  good  cause?  Monna  Gegia  bridled  at 
Ihese  words,  and  Riceiardo  replied,  ^^  Many  reports  are 
]ibroed,  and  high  hopes  entertained,  especially  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  for  the  euoeesa  of  oor  expedition.  Corrodino  ia 
anlfed  lit  Genoa,  4uid  it  ia,  hoped  tbttt»  although  the  rwki 
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of  hifl  army  were  much  thinned  by  the  desertion  of  his  Ger- 
man troops^  that  they  will  be  quickly  filled  by  Italians^ 
braver  and  truer  than  those  foreigners,  who,  strangers  to 
our  soil,  could  not  fight  for  his  cause  with  our  ardour/'-^ 
"  And  how  does  he  bear  himself?" — "  As  beseems  one  of 
the  house  of  Swabia,  and  the  nephew  of  Manfred.  He  is 
inexperienced  and  young,  even  to  childishness.  He  is  not 
more  than  sixteen.  His  mother  would  hardly  oHisent  to 
this  expedition,  but  wept  with  agony  at  the  fear  of  all  he 
might  endure :  for  he  has  been  bred  in  a  palace,  nursed  in 
every  luxury,  and  habituated  to  all  the  flattering  attentions  of 
courtiers,  and  the  tender  care  of  a  woman,  who,  although  she 
be  a  princess,  has  waited  on  him  with  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  a  cottager  for  her  infimt.  But  Corradino  is  of  good  heart; 
docile,  but  courageous ;  obedient  to  his  wiser  finc^ds,  gentle 
to  his  inferiors,  but  noble  of  soul,  the  spirit  of  Manfi^ 
seems  to  animate  his  unfolding  mind;  and  surely,  if  that 
glorious  prince  now  enjoys  the  reward  of  his  surpaaaiig 
virtues,  he  looks  down  with  joy  and  approbation  on  him 
who  is,  I  trust,  destined  to  fill  his  throne." 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Ricciardo  spoke  suffused  lus 
pale  countenance  with  a  slight  blush,  while,  his  eyes  swam  in 
the  lustre  of  the  dew  that  filled  them.  MonnaGegia  was  little 
pleased  with  his  harangue,  but  ciniosity  kept  her  silent^ 
while  her  husband  proceeded  to  question  his  guest.  ^*  You 
seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Corradino  ?" — '^  I. saw  him 
at  Milan,  and  was  closely  connected  with  hia  most  intimate 
fiiend  there.  As  I  have  sud,  he  has  arrived  at  Genoa,  and 
perhaps  has  even  now  landed  at  Pisa:  he  will  .find  many 
filends  in  that  town  ?"  '^  Every  man  there  will  be  lus 
firiend.  But  during  his  journey  southward  he  wiU  have  to 
contend  with  our  Florentine  army,  conunanded  by  the  Mar«. 
dials  of  the  usurper  Charles^  and  assisted  1^  bis  troofw. 
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C3iaries  himself  has  lett  us,  and  is  gone  to  Naples  to  prepare 
for  this  war.  But  he  is  detested  there,  as  a  tyrant  and  a 
robber,  and  Corradino  will  be  received  in  the  Regno  as  a 
saviour:  so  that  if  he  once  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  his  entrance,  I  do  not  doubt  his  success,  and  trust 
that  he  will  be  crowned  within  a  month  at  Rome,  and  the 
week  after  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  Naples/' 

**  And  who  will  crown  him  ?"  cried  Gegia,  unable  to  con- 
tain herself: . "  Italy  contains  no  heretic  base  enough  to  do 
such  a  deed,  unless  it  be  a  Jew ;  or  he  send  to  Constanti- 
nople for  a  Greek,  or  to  Egypt  for  a  Mahometan.  Cursed 
may  the  race  of  the  Frederics  ever  be !  Thrice  cursed  one 
who  has  affipity  to  that  miscreant  Manfred !  And  little  do 
you  please  me,  young  man,  by  holding  such  discourse  in  my 
house/'  Cincolo  k>oked  at  Ricciardo,  as  if  he  feared  that 
so  violent  a  partisan  for  the  house  of  Swabia  would  be  irri- 
tated at  his  wife's  attack ;  but  he  was  looking  on  the  aged 
woman  with  a  regard  of  the  most  serene  benignity;  no  con- 
tempt even  was  mingled  with  the  gentle  smile  that  played 
round  his  lips.  ^^  I  will  resti'ain  myself,''  he  said;  and  tm*n- 
ing  to  Cincolo,  he  conversed  on  more  general  subjects, 
describing  the  various  cities  of  Italy  that  he  had  visited; 
discussing  th^ir  modes  of  government,  and  relating  anec- 
dotes concerning  their  inhabitants,  with  an  air  of  expe- 
rience that,  contrasted  with  his  youthful  appearance,  greatly 
impressed  Cincolo,  who  looked  on  him  at  once  with  admira- 
tion and  r^ect.  Evening  came  on.  The  sound  of  bells  died 
away  after  the^t;^  Maria  had  ceased  to  ring ;  but  the  distant 
sound  of  music  was  wafted  to  them  by  the  night  mr,  and  its 
quick  time  indicated  that  the  music  was  abready  begun. 
Ricciardo  was  about  to  address  Cincolo,  when  a  knocking 
at  the  gate  interrupted  him.  It  was  Buzeccha,  the  Sara- 
cen^ a  fionous  chess-player^  who  was  used  to  parade  about 
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under  the  oolonnades  of  the  Daomo,  and  ofaallenge  the 
young  nobles  to  play;  and  sometimes  much  stress  was  laid 
on  these  games^  and  the  gain  and  loss  became  the  talk  of 
Florence.  Buzeccha  was  a  tall  ungainly  man^  with  all  that 
good-natured  consequence  of  manner,  which  the  fiune  he 
had  acquired  by  his  proficiency  in  so  trifling  a  science,  and 
the  familiarity  with  which  he  was  permitted  to  treat  <hose 
superior  to  him  in  rank,  who  were  pleased  to  measure  their 
forces  with  him,  might  well  bestow.  He  was  beginning 
with,  *'  Eh,  Massere !''  when  perceiving  Ricciardo,  he  cried^ 
**  Who  have  we  here  ?"  "  A  friend  to  good  men,"  replied 
Ricciardo,  smiling.  ^  Then,  by  Mahomet,  thou  art  my 
friend,  my  stripling.''  ^'  Thou  shouldst  be  a  Saracen,  by 
thy  speech  ?''  said  Ricciardo.  '^  And  through  the  help  of  the 
Prophet,  so  am  I.  One  who  in  Manfred's  time  ■  but  no 
more  of  that.  We  won't  talk  of  Manfred,  eh,  Monna  GegiaP 
I  am  Buzeccha,  the  chess-player,  at  your  service,  Messer  lo 
Porestiere." 

The  introduction  thus  made,  they  began  to  talk  of  the 
procession  of  the  day.  After  a  while,  Buzeccha  introduced 
bis  favourite  subject  of  chess-playing;  he  recounted  some 
wonderfully  good  strokes  he  had  achieved,  and  related  to 
Rlccioi^o  how  before  the  Palagio  del  Pcpolo,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Count  Guido  Novello  de'  Giudi,  then  Fieare  of  the 
city,  he  had  played  an  hour  at  three  chess«board$  with  three 
of  the  best  chess-players  in  Florence,  i)Iaying  two  by  me- 
mory, and  one  by  sight ;  and  out  of  three  games  which  made 
the  board,  he  had  won  two.  This  account  was  wound  up 
by  a  proposal  to  play  with  his  host.  ^*  Thou  art  a  hard* 
headed  fellow>  Cincolo,  and  make  better  play  than  flie 
nobles.  I  would  swear  that  thou  thinkest  of  chess  only  as 
thou  <robblest  thy  shoes  i  every  hole  of  your  awl  is  a  square 
of  the  boards  every  stitch  a  mov0,  ^ncL  a  finished  poir^  paid 
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fi>r>  cbeck^mate  to  your  advenary;  di!  CinooloP  BHtig 
out  the  field  of  battle,  mao/'  Ricciardo  interposed,  ^*  I 
leave  Florence. in  two  hours,  and  before  I  go^  Messer  Cin- 
colo  promised  to  conduct  me  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.'* 
^*  Plenty  of  Ume,  good  youth/'  cried  Buzeccha,  arranging 
bii  men ;  ^'  I  only  claim  one  game,  and  my  games  never 
last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  then  we  will  both 
escort  you,  and  you  shall  dance  a  set  into  the  bargain  with 
a  black-eyed  Hoori,  all  Nazarene  as  thou  art.  So  stand 
out  of  my  light,  good  youth,  and  shut  the  window,  if  you 
have  heeding,  that  the  torch  flare  not  so/' 

JELicciardo  seemed  amused  by  the  authorative  tone  of  the 
ehess-^player;  he  shut  the  window  and  trimmed  the  torch, 
which,  stuck  against  the  wall,  was  the  only  light  they  had,' 
and  stood  by  the  table,  over-looking  the  game«  Monna 
Gegia  bad  replaced  the  pot  for  supper,  and  sat  somewhat 
uneasily,  as  if  she  were  displeased  timt  her  guest  did  not 
talk  with  her.  Cincolo  and  Buzeccha  were  deeply  Intent 
on  their  game,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Cin- 
colo was  about  to  rise  and  open  it,  but  Ricciardo  saying, 
**  Do  not  disturb  yourself,*'  opened  it  himself,  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  does  humble  offices  as  if  ennobling 
them,  so  that  no  one  action  can  be  more  humble  to  them  than 
anotlher.  The  visitant  was  welcomed  by  Gegia  alone,  with 
**  Ah !  Messer  Beppe,  this  is  kind,  on  May-day  night.** 
Ricciardo  glanced  slightly  on  him,  and  then  resumed  his' 
stand  by  the  players.  There  was  little  in  Messer  Beppe  to 
attract  a  fiivourable  regard.  He  was  short,  thin,  and  dry ; 
bis  face  long-drawn  and  liny  5  his  eyes  deep-set  and  scow- 
ling ;  bis  lips  straight,  his  nose  hooked,  and  his  head  covered 
by  a  close  scull-cap,  his  hair  cut  close  all  round.  He  sat 
down  near  Gegia,  and  began  to  discourse  in  a  whining,  ser- 
vile voice,  complimenting  her  on  her  good  looks,  launcliing 
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lorih  into  praige  of  the  magnificence  of  certain  Guelpk  Flo- 
rentinesy  and  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  was  hungry 
and  tired. — ^^  Hungry^  Beppe  ?"  said  Gegia,  "  that  should 
have  been  your  first  word^  fiiend.  Cincolo,  wilt  thou  giTe 
thy  guest  to  eat?  Cincolo,  art  thou  deaf?  Art  thou  blind  P 
Dost  thou  not  hear?  :Wilt  thou  not  see ?— *Here  is  Messer 
Giuseppe  de'  Bosticchi/' 

Cincolo  slowly,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  board,  was  about 
to  rise.  But  the  name  of  the  visitant  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  magic  on  Ricciardo.  ^^Bosticchi!''  he  cried — 
^^  Giuseppe  Bosticchi !  I  did  not  expect  to  find  that  maa 
beneath  thy  roo^  Cincolo,  all  Guelph  as  thy  wife  ia — 
for  she  fdso  has  eaten  of  the  bread  of  the'Elisei.  Fare- 
well! thou  wilt  find  me  in  the  street  below;  follow  me 
quickly."  He  was  about  to  go,  but  Bosticchi  placed  him* 
self  before  the  door,  saying  in  a  tone  whose  whme  expressed 
mingled  rage  and  servility,  ^^  In  what  have  I  offended  thb 
young  gentleman  ?  Will  he  not  tell  me  my  offimce?" — 
'^Dare  not  to  stop  my  way,''  cried  Ricciardo,  passing  his 
hand  before  his  eyes,  ^^  nor  force  me  again  to  look  on  diee— 
Begone  1"  Cincdo  stopt  him:  ^^Thou  art  too  hasty,  and 
&r  too  passionate,  my  noble  guest,''  said  he :  '^  however  Ibis 
man  may  have  offended  thee,  thou  art  too  vident."  '^  Vio* 
lent!"  cried  Ricciardo,  almost  suffocated  by  passkmate  emo- 
tion—"Aye,  draw  thy  knife,  and  shew  the  blood  of  Avrigo- 
dei  £lisei  with  which  it  h>  still  stained." 

A  dead  silence  fcdlowed.  Bosticchi  slunk  out  of  the  room; 
Ricciardo  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept.  But  soon  be 
calmed  his  passion  and  said:— "This  is  indeed  chikJiah.' 
Pardon  me;  that  man  is  gone;  excuse  and  forget  myvio*- 
lence.  Resume  thy  game,  Cincolo,  but  eonclude  it  quickly^ 
for  time  gainson  us — Haric!  an  hour  of  night  sounds  firom 
the  Campanile.''    ^^  The  game  is  already  concluded/'  saui 
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■Buxeecha,  sorrowfiiUy,  '^tby  doak  oyerlbrew  tbe  bnt 
check-mate  Ibis  head  ever  planned— to  God  fiMfive  thee !'' 
^Check-mater  cried  the  indignant  Cincolo,  ^^Ch^-matel 
and  my  qnaen mowing  you  down,  rank  and  file!"— <^ Let 
118  begone,''  exclaimed  Ricciardo:  ^^  Messer  Buzeccba,  you 
iriU  play  out  your  game  with  Monna  Gezia.  Cinoolo  will 
return  ere  long/'  So  taking  bis  host  by  the  arm,  be  drew 
Waa  out  of  the  room,  and  descended  the  narrow  high  stairs 
'mth  the  air  of  one  to  whom  those  stairs  were  not  un- 
known. 

.  When  in  Ae  street  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  first  look- 
ing rcnmd  to  assure  himself  that  none  overbeanl  their  o<mF- 
Tcrsation,  he  addressed  Cincolo: — ^^  Pardon  me,  my  dear 
fincnd ;  I  am  hasty,  and  the  sight  <tf  that  man  made  every 
diop  of  my  blood  cry  aloud  in. my  veins.  But  I  do  not  come 
here  to  indulge  in  private  sorrows  or  private  revenge,  and 
my  design  ought  ak>ne  to  engross  me.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  see,  speedily  and  secretly,  Messer  Giuelmo  Losten- 
dvdo,  the  Neapolitan  commander.  I  bear  a  message  to  him 
firmn  the  Countess  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  Corradino,  and 
I  have  some  hope  that  its  import  may  induce  him  to  take  at 
least  a  neutral  part  during  the  impending  conflict.  I  have 
chosen  you,  Cincolo,  to  aid  me  in  this,  for  not  only  you  ar^ 
of  that  little  note  in  your  town  that  you  may  act  for  me 
without  attracting  observation,  but  you  are  brave  and  true, 
and  I  may  confide  to  your  known  worth.  Lostendardo  re 
sides  at  the  Paiagio  del  Gqvemo;  when  I  enter  its  doors  I 
am  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  and  its  duugeons  may  alone 
know  the  secret  of  my  destiny.  I  hope  better  things. .  But 
if  after  two  hours  I  do  not  appear  or  let  you  hear  of  my  wel- 
frre,  carry  this  packet  to  Corradino  at  Pisa :  you  will  then 
learn  who  I  am,  and  if  you  feel  any  indignatk>n  at  my  fote. 
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4et  tiiftt  fedlng  attach  you  still  more  strong  to  tthe  ttuielbr 

which  I  live  and  die/' 

•    A»  Ricciai'do  spoke  he  stlH  walked  on  $  and  Cinooto  ob- 
served, that  without  his  guidance  be  directed  his    sftefis 
towards  the  Pahtgio  del  Omemo^    ^^  I  do  not  imderBtaiid 
this/'  said  the  old  man ; — '^  by  what  argument^  uidess  yon 
bring  olie  frbm  the  other  world,  do  you  hope  to  indvee 
'Messer  Guielmo  to  aid  Corradino?  He  is  so  bitter  an  enemy 
of  Manfred,  that  although  that  Prince  is  dead,  yet  when  he 
mentions  his  name  he  grasps  the  air  as  it  were  a  dagger.    I 
have  heard  hiin  with  horrible  imprecationi  cmte  Ibe  in^Ie 
houseof  Swabia."    A  tremor  shook  the  frame  of  Biceiaidc^ 
but  he  replied,  ^  Lostendardo  was  once  the  firmest  support 
of  that  house  and  the  friend  of  Manfred.     Strange  circum«> 
!(tanees  gstve  birth  in  his  mind  to  diis  unnaitural  hatred,  and 
he  became  a  traitor. .  But  perhaps  now  that  Manfified  is  ui 
Paradise,  the  youth,  thevirtU69,andtheinexpeiieneeof  Oor«> 
radino  may  inspire  him  with  more  generous  fedings  aodre« 
Awaken  his  ancient  faith.    At  least  I  must  make  Ibis  hat 
trial.  This  cause  is  too  holy,  too  sacred,  to  admit  of  common 
forms  of  reasoning  or  action.    The  nephew  of  Manfred  must 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  to  achieve  that  I 
will  endure  what  I  am  about  to  endure." 

They  entered  the  palace  of  government.  Messer  Guielmo 
was  carousing  in  the  great  hall.  "  Beai*  this  ring  to  him, 
good  Cincolo,  and  say  that  I  wait.  Be  speedy,  that  my  cou- 
rage, my  life,  do  not  desert  me  at  the  moment  of  trial."— 
Cincolo,  casting  one  more  inquisitive  glance  on  his  extraor* 
dinary  companion,  obeyed  his-  orders,  while  the  youth  leant 
against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  court  and  passionately  cast 
up  his  eyes  to  the  clear  firmament.  "Oh,  ye  stars!"  he 
cried  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  ye  are  eternal  5  let  my  purpose, 
my  will,  be  as  constant  as  ye !"  Then,  more  calm,  he  folded 
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bis  ami  in  his  cloak^  and  iHth  strong  inward  nUxiggle  en^ 
deavoufed  to  irepresB  his  emotion.  Several  scirvantd  ap* 
pfoaehcd  blm  and  bade  him  follow  iSiem.  Again  he  looked 
at  the  sky  and  said^  ^'  Manfred/'  and  then  he  walked  on  with 
alow  but  firm  steps.  They  led  hhn  thix>ugh  ser^i-al  halk 
and  corrklorB  to  a  large  apartment  hung  with  tapestry^  and 
well  lighted  by  numerous  torches;  the  marble  of  the  floor 
reflected  their  glare^  and  the  arched  roof  echoed  the  foot* 
steps  of  one  who  paced  the  apartment  as  Ricciardo  entered* 
It  was  Lostendai'do.  He  made  a  sign  that  ttie  setrants 
diould  retire ;  the  heavy  door  closed  behind  them,  and  Ric- 
ciardo stood  alone  with  Messer  Guielmo ;  his  eountenanoe 
pale  but  composed,  his  eyes  cast  down  as  in  expectation, 
not  in  fear ;  and  but  for  the  convulsive  motion  of  his  lips,  you 
would  have  guessed  that  every  &cuity  was  almost  suspended 
by  intense  agitation. 

Lostendardo  approached.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  ^1  and  athletic ;  he  seemed  capable  with  a  single  exef- 
tioh-  to  crush  the  frail  being  of  Ricciardo.  Every  feature  of 
his  cotmtenance  spoke  of  the  stioiggle  of  passions,  and  the 
terr^le  egotism  of  one  who  would  sacrifice  even  himself  to 
Ae  establishment  of  his  will :  his  black  eyebrows  wei^e  scat- 
tered, his  grey  eyes  deep  set  and  scowling,  his  look  at  once 
stem  and  haggard.  A  smile  seemed  never  to  have  disturbed 
the  settled  scorn  which  his  lips^  expressed  i  his  high  fore- 
head, already  becoming  bald,  was  marked  by  a  thousand  con- 
tradictory lines.  His  voice  was  studiously  restrained  as  he 
said:  "Wherefore  do  you  bring  that  ring?" — ^Ricciardo 
looked  up  and  met  his  eye,  which  glanced  fire  as  he  ex- 
claimed—"Despina!"  He  seized  her  hand  with  a  giant's 
grasp :— "  I  have  prayed  for  this  night  and  day,  and  thou 
art  now  here!  Nay,  do  not  struggle  5  you  are  mine;  for  by 
my  salvation  I  swear  that  thou  shalt  never  again  escape  me.'* 
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Despioa  repliisd  calaily— -'^Tbou  mayst  well  bdieve  tb»t  Sa 
thus  placing  myself  in  tby  power  I  4o  not  dread  any.  injury 
thou  canst  inflict  upon  me,— or  I  were  not  here.  I  do  nol; 
fear  thee,  for  I  do  not  fear  djeath.  Loosen  then  thy  bpld^  vid 
listen  to  me.  I  come  in  the  name  of  those  virtues  that  w^e 
once  thine;  I  come  in  the  name  of  all  noble  sentiment^  ge-* 
nerosity,  and  ancient  faith ;  and  I  trust  that  in  listening  to  ma 
your  heroic  nature  will  second  my  voice^  and  that  Loslea- 
dardo  will  no  longer  rank  with  those  whom  the  good  and 
great  never  name  hut  to  condemn/' 

Iiostendardo  iq>peared  to  attend  little  to  what  she  said. 
He  gazed  on  her  with  triumph  and  malignant  pride;  and  if 
he  still  held  her,  his  motive  appeared  rather  the  delight  he 
felt  in  displaying  his  power  over  her,  than  any  fear  that  she 
would  escape.  You  might  read  in  her  pale  cheek  and 
glazed  eye,  that  if  she  feared,  it  was  herself  alone  that  ,sbe 
mistrusted ;  that  her  design  lifted  her  above  mortal  dread^ 
and  that  she  was  as  impassive  as  the  marble  she  resembled  to 
any  event  that  did  not  either  advance  or  ii\jure  the  object 
for  which  she  came.  They  were  both  silent,  until  Losten- 
dardo  leading  her  to  a  seat,  and  then  standmg  opposite  to 
her,  his  arms  folded,  every  feature  dilated  by  triumph,  and 
his  voice  sharpened  by  agitation,  he  said :  ^*  Well,  speak  I 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?" — ^^  I  come  to  request,  that  if 
you  can  iH)t  be  induced  to  assist  Prince  Corradino  in  the 
present  struggle,  you  will  at  least  stand  neutral,  and  not  op- 
pose his  advance  to  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors.''  Losten- 
dardo  laughed.  The  vaulted  roof  repeated  the  sound,  but 
the  hai*sh  echo,  tliough  it  resembled  the  ^arp  cry  of  an  ani- 
mal of  prey  whose  paw  is  on  the  heart  of  its  enemy,  was 
not  so  discordant  and  dishuman  as  the  laugh  itself.  ^^  How,'' 
he  asked,  ^^  dost  thou  pretend  to  induce  me  to  comply?  This 
dagger/'  and  he  touched  the  hilt  of  one,  that  was  half  con-> 
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eakd  Uihis  YeBtttre^  ^^  is  yet  stdned  by  the  Uood  of  Man- 
ned ;  ere  long  it  will  be  sheathed  in  the  heart  of  that  fi>olish 

Deq)iiia  conquered  the  feeling  of  horror  these  words  in- 
spired^ and  replied :  ^^  Will  yon  give  me  a  few  minutes'  pa-* 
Itent  hearing  ?''-^^  I  will  give  you  a  few  minutes'  hearing^ 
■and  if  I  be  not  so  patient  as  in  the  Falagio  Reale,  &ir  Des- 
pma  must  excuse  me.  Forbearance  is  not  a  virtue  to  which 
I  aapire."«— ^^  Yes^  it  was  in  the  Palagio  Reale  at  Naples,  the 
j>alace  i^Manfred,  that  you  first  saw  me.  You  were  then 
the  bo8(»n  friend  of  Manfred,  selected  by  that  dwice  speci- 
men of  humanity  as  his  confidant  and  counsellor.  Why  did 
you  become  a  traitor  ?  Start  not  at  that  word :  if  you  could 
bear  the  united  voice  of  Italy,  and  even  of  those  who  call 
themselves  your  friends,  they  would  echo  that  name.  Why 
did  you  thus  degrade  and  belie  yourself?  You  call,  me  the 
cause,  yet  I  am  most  innocent.  You  saw  me  at  the  court 
of  your  master,  an  attendant  on  Queen  Sibilla,  and  one  who 
unknown  to  herself  had  already  parted  with  her  heart,  her 
soul,  her  will,  her  entire  being,  an  involuntary  sacrifice  at 
the  shrine  of  all  that  is  noble  and  divine  in  human  nature. 
My  spirit  worshipped  Manfred  as  a  saint,  and  my  pulses 
ceased  to  beat  when  his  eye  fell  upon  me.  I  felt  this,  but  I 
knew  it  not.  You  awoke  me  firom  my  dream.  You  said 
that  you  loved  me,  and  you  reflected  in  too  fitithfiil  a  mirror 
my  own  emotions:  I  saw  mysdf  and  shuddered.  But  the 
profound  and  etamal  nature  of  my  passion  saved  me.  I 
loved  Manfred.  I  loved  the  sun  because  it  enlightened  him; 
I  loved  the  air  that  fed  him ;  I  deified  myself  for  that  my 
heart  was  the  temple  in  which  he  resided.  I  devoted  myself 
to  Sibilla,  for  she  was  his  wife,  and  never  in  thought  or 
dream  d^raded  the  purity  of  my  affection  towards  him. 
For  this  you  hated  him«    He  was  Ignorant  of  my  passion: 
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my  heart  contained  it  as  a  tr^«ut«  \vbieh  you  ha^^lng  dis- 
covered came  to  rifle.  You  could  more  easily  deprive  me 
of  life  than  my  devotion  for  your  king,  and  therefore  you 
were  a  traitor, 

'^  Manfred  died,«  and  you  thought  that  I  had  thenibrgotteii 
}xixik.  But  love  would  indeed  be  a  mockery  if  death  were 
xtot  the  most  barefaced  cheat.  How  can  he  die  who  it  iin«- 
Ihortaltzed  in  my  thoughts — my  thoughts^  that  comprehend 
the  universe,  and  contain  eternity  in  their  graspmgs?  What 
though  his  earthly  vesture  is  thi-own  as  a  despised  weed  be«- 
«ide  the  verde,  he  lives  in  nry  soul  as  lovely,  as  noble,  as 
entire,  as  when  his  voice  awoke  the  mute  air :  nay,  his  life 
b  more  entire,  more  tme.  For  bef6re,  that  small  shrine 
that  encased  his  spirit  was  all  that  existed  of  him ;  but  now, 
he  is  a  part  of  all  things;  his  spirit  surrounds  me,  interpene^ 
trates;  ^nd  divided  from  him  during  his  life,  his  death  has 
united  me  to  htm  for  ever/' 

The  countenance  of  Lostendardo  darkened  fearfully^—* 
When  she  paused,  he  looked  black  as  the  sea  befot^  the  hea^ 
vily  charged  thunder*cIonds  that  canopy  it  dissolve  them- 
selves in  rain.  The  tempest  of  passion  that  arose  in  his 
heart  seemed  too  mighty  to  admit  of  swift  mani^tatiOn  y 
it  came  slowly  up  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  soul, 
fold  emotion  was  piled  upon  emotion  before  the  lightning 
of  his  anger  sped  to  its  destination.  '^  Your  argumeuts,  elo« 
quent  Despina,''  be  said, ."  are  indeed  unanswerable.  They 
work  well  for  your  purpose.  Corradino  is  I  hear  at  Pisa  5 
you  have  sharpened  my  dagger;  and  before  the  air  of  another 
night  rust  it,  I  may  by  deeds  have  repakl  your  insulting 
words." 

''How  &rdoyou  mistake  me!  And  Is  praise  and  love  of 
all  hoMHC  exceUence  insult  to  you?  Lostendardo,  when 
you  firs»  knew  ttc^  I  waa  an  inexperienced  ^1}  I  loved 
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hntkotW  not  Wbat  love  wifl^  and  cifcumiCribidg  my  pasMo«i 

te  narroikr  boutKb^  I  adoired  the  being   of  Manfred  9fi  I 

inigbt  lova  an  effigy  of  stone,,  which,  when  broken^haane 

longer  an  existence.    I '  am  now  nrach  altered*    I  nri^ 

befcre  have  treated  you  with  disdain  or  ahgee,  but  now 

these  b«se  fedings  have  expired  in  my  heart.  I  am  ahinfnted 

but  by  one  feeling—- an  aspiration  to  another  life,  another 

itate  of  being.    All  the  good  depart  frcnn  this  strange  earth ; 

Mid  I  doubt  not  that  when  I  am  sufficiently  elevated  above 

baman  wraknessai,  it  will  idso  be  my  turn  to  leave  this 

«ette  of  woe.    I  prepare  myself  for  that  moment  alone;  add 

in  endeavouring  to  fit  myself  for  a  union  with'  all  the  brave^ 

generous,  and  wise,  that  once  adorned  humanity,  and  have 

DOW  fMsed  from  it,  I  consecrate  myself  to  the  service  of 

this  most  rigbteous  cause«    You  wrong  me,  therefore,  if 

yon  think  th^r^  is  aught  of  disdain  in  what  I  say^  or  that 

any  degrading  feelings  are  mingled  with  my  devotion  of 

^Irlt  when  i  cdm«  and  voluntarily  place  myself  in  your 

poWen    Yon  can  imprison  me  for  ever  in  the  dungeons  of 

tUs  palace^  as  a  returned  GbibeUine  aiid  spy,  and  have 

me  executed  as  a  criminal.  >*  But  b^re  you  do  this,  pause 

for  your  own  sake;  reflect  on  the  choice  of  glory  or  igno- 

iiriny  that  you  are  now  about  to  make.    Let  your  old  s^nt^ 

ments  of  lote  for  the  house  of  Swabia  have  some  sway  in 

your  heart;  reflect  that  asyou'^aro  the  despised  enemy,  so 

jcm  may  become  the  chosen  friend^  of  itii  last  deaecndant, 

arid  receive  fix>m  every  heart  the  pmise  of  havii^  restored 

ComiAoo  id  the  honours  and  power  to  nduoh  be  was  bora. 

^  Compal^  this  prtnoe  to  the  hypocritical,  the  bk)ody  and 

meoo^spirlted  Ctaaries.  When  Manfred  died,  I  went  to  Gec^ 

meny^  and  have  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Countess  Ell^a- 

>IM>th}  I  hitve^  Aer^fore,  been  an  hourly  idiness  of  thogiwt 

andgoodvltaditleaof  Corradino.    Tbt  bra^ry  of  hk  spirit 
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makes  bim  rise  above  tbe  weakness  of  yoiith  and  inexpe* 
lience :  he  possesses  all  the  nobility  of  spirit  that  befengs  txl 
tbe  fiEunily  of  Swabia^  and,  in  addition,  a  purity  and  geiitle* 
Hess  that  attracts  tbe  respect  and  love  of  the  old  and  wary 
courtiers  of  Frederic  and  Conrad.  You  are  brave,  and 
would  be  generous,  did  not  die  fiiry  of  your  passions,  like  a 
consuming  fire,  destroy  in  their  violence  every  generous 
sentiment:  how  then  can  you  become  tbe  tool  of  Charles? 
His  scowling  eyes  and  sneering  lips  betoken  the  selfishness 
of  his  mind.  Avaric^  cruelty,  meanness,  and  artifice,  are 
the  qualities  that  characterise  him,  and  render  bun  unwor* 
thy  of  the  majesty  he  usurps.  Let  him  return  to  Provence, 
and  reign  with  paltry  despotism  over  the  luxurious  and 
servile  French ;  the  firee-bom  Italians  require  another  LonL 
They  are  not  fit  to  bow  to  one  whose  palace  is  the  change* 
house  of  money-lenders,  whose  generals  are  usurers,  whose 
courtiers  are  milliners  or  monks,  and  who  basely  vows  alle- 
giance to  the  en^ny  of  fi^eedom  and  virtue,Clement,  thetnttr* 
derer  of  Manfired.  Their  king,  like  them,  should  be  dotlied 
in  the  armour  of  valour  and  simplicity ;  his  ornaments,  his 
shield  and  spear;  his  treasury,  the  possessions  of  hb  subjects; 
his  army,  their  unshaken  loves.  Charies  will  treat  you  as  a 
tool ;  Corradino  as  a  fiiend^*-Charles  will  make  you  the  'de- 
tested tyrant  of  a  groaning  province ;  Corradino  the  governor 
of  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

<«  I  cannot  tell  by  yow  manner  if  what  I  have  isaid  has  in 
any  degree  altered  your  determination.  I  cadnot  forget  tbe 
.scenes  that  passed  between  us  at. Naples*  I  might  then 
have  been  disdainfiil :  I  am  not  so  now.  Your  cKeeratlons 
-of  M anfi^  excited  every  angry  feeling  iki  my  knifid ;  but,  m 
I  have  sud,  all  but  the  feeling  of  love  expired  In  my  heart 
when  Manfi^  died,  and  tnethinks  that  where  love  is/ ex- 
cellence must  be  its  companion*    You  said  you  loved  me; 
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and'  ibimghi  in  other  tiines,  that  Idve  wtis  twin^brother  to 
hate, — though  then,  poor  prisoner  in  yoor  belart,  jealodsy^ 
lage^  contempt^  and  cruelty,  were  its  handmaids,*-*yet  if  it 
were  love,  methioks  that  its  divinity  must  have  purified 
yomr  heart  from  baser  feelings;  and  now  that  I,  Uie  bride  of 
Death,  am  removed  from  your  sphere,  gentler  feelings  may^ 
mmaken  in  your  bosom,  and  you  may  incline  mildly  to  my^ 

s  ^^  If  indeed  you  loved  me,  will  yoU  not  now  be  my  friend? 
Shall  We  not  hand  in  hand  pursue  the  same  career?  Return 
to  your  ancient  fruth ;  and  now  that  death  and  religion  have 
placed  the  seal  upon  the  past,  let  Manfred's  spirit^  looking 
down,  behold  his  repentant  friend  the  firm  ally  of  his  suc-i 
eessor,  the  best  and  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Swabia/' 

,  She  ceased;  for  the  glai*e  of  savage  triumph  which,  as  a 
XBBBg  fire  at  night,  time,  enlightened  with  growing  and  fear^ 
M  radiance  the  &oe  of  Lostendardo^  made  her  pause  in  her 
appeid.  He  dM  not  reply;  but  when  she  was  silent  he  quit^ 
ted  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  stood  immoveably  opposite 
to  beTy  and  pacing  the  hall  with  measured  steps^  his  head  de- 
clined, he  seemed  to  ruminate  on  some  project.  Could  it 
be  that  he  weighed  her  reasonings  ?  If  he  hesitated,  the  side 
tf  gcnerottty  and  old  fidelity  would  certainly  prevail.  Yet 
she  dared  not  hope ;  her  heart  beat  fast ;  she  would  have 
knelt,  but  she  feared  to  move,  lest  any  motion  should  disturb 
bis  tboiq^ts,  and  curb  the  flow  of  good  feeling  which  she 
loudly  hcqied  had  arisen  within  him:  she  looked  up  and 
prayedsilenily  as  she  sat.  Notwithstanding  the  glare  of  the 
iDrchesy  the  beams  of  one  small  star  struggled  through  the 
dark  window  pane ;  her  eye  resting  on  it,  her  thoughta 
were  at  vmce  elevated  to  the  eternity  and  space  which  that 
star  ^rmlx^ized :  it  seemed  to  her  the  spirit  of  Manfredi  and 
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sbe  initwdly  Turorshipped  it,  is  Ae  prajred  that  it  :^oiM  sUfid 
its  beoigD  influence  on  the  soul  of  Los^ndardo* 

.  Senle  minutes  elapsed  in  this  fearful  silence,  and  then  lia 
approaciied  hen  ^'Deqfuna^  allow  me  to  reflect  cm  your 
woids  i  uv-morrow  I  will  answer  you.  You  wiU  remaia  in* 
this  palace  until  the  morning,  and  liien  you  shall  see  and 
judge  of  my  repentance  and  returning  £utfa*''^->-He  spokft 
with  studious  gentleness.  Despina  could  not  see  his  &ce^  for 
the  lights  shone  behind  him.  When  she  looked  up  to  reply, 
the  little  star  twinkled  just  above  his  bead,  and  seemed  widt 
its  gentle  lustre  to  reassure  her.  Our  minds^  whai  Jiighl|5 
wrought^  are  strangely  given  to  superstttion,  and  Defipins 
Mved  in  a  superstitious  age.  She  thought  that  the  star,  iiade 
her  comply,  and  assured  her  of  protection  from  heaven  :-***« 
from  where  else  could  sbe  expect  it?  She  sakl  therefiMre, 
^  I  consent  Ctaily  let  me  request  that  you  acquaint  the  saaa 
who  gave  you  my  ring  that  I  am  safe,  or  he  "will  fear  fat  aie/'. 
-^^'  I  will  do  as  you  desire."«-^^^  And  I  will  confide  mysdl  ttk 
your  care.  I  oamiot,  dare  not,  fear  you.  If  you  wouU 
betray  me,  still  I  trust  in  the  heavenly  saints  that  guard  hu^ 
inanity.^  .         > 

Her  countenance  was  so  calm,-*-it  beamed  widi  so . angelte 
a  self-devotion  and  a  belief  in  good,  that  Loatendaido  dared 
Aot  look  on  her.  For  one  moment-^as  sfae^  having  ceased  to 
speak,  gazed  upon  the  star*— he  felt  impelled  to  ihmw.hus^i 
self  at  her  feet,  to  confess  the  diabolical  scbemehehadfof^fed^ 
and  to  commit  himself  body  and  soul  to  her  guidance^  to  obcgr> 
to  sa^e,  to  worship  her.  The  impulse  was  momentary: 
die  feeling  of  revenge  returned  on  hUn.  From  the  momeafr 
she  had  rejected  him,  the  fire  of  rage  had  burned  in  hisheart,^ 
eMsumbg  all  healthy  feeling,  all  human  synqiathies  and 
gentleness  of  soul.  He  had  sworn  never  to  sleep  on  a  bed^ 
or  to  drink  aught  but  water^  until  his  first  cup  of  wine  waa 
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imngled  wilhthe  blood  of  Manfred.    He  bad  fulfilled  this 
vowt    A  strange  alterAtioQ  had  worked  witbio  him  from^lbe 
nopiept  he^  bad  drained  that  imholy  cup.    The  spirit^  not 
of  a  man,  but  of  a  devil,  seemed  to  live  within  him,  urging 
htm  to  crime,  fixHsn  which  his  long  protracted  hope  of  more 
^inplet^  revenge  had  alooe  deterred  biro.  But  Despina  was 
DOW  hi  bis  power,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  &te  bad  pre- 
$erye4  btm  so  long  only,  that  he  might  now  wreak  his  full 
rage  upon  her.    When  she  spoke  of  love,  he  thought  how. 
from  that  be  might  ejctract  pain.    He  formed  his  plan;  and 
this  slight  human,  weakness  now  conquered,  he  bent  his 
^Knights  to  its  pompletion.    Yet  he  feared  to  stay  longer 
witb  her;  so  he  quitted  her^  saying  that  he  would  send  nXt/m-t 
danta  fi4io  would  shew  her  an  apartment  where  she  .might 
repose*    He  left  her,  and  several  hours  passed ;  but  no  one 
came*    The  torches  burat  lo'w,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  ooidd 
n^^.with  twinkling  beams  conquer  their  feebler  light* 
One  by  one  these  torches  went  out,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
htg^  windows  of  the  hall,  before  invisible,  were  thrown 
upon  its  marble  pavement.,  Despina  looked  upon  t^  shade» 
at  ^t  unconsciously,  until  she  found  herself  countings 
pne,  two^  three,  the  shapes  of  the  iron  bars  that  lay  so  pla* 
eidly-on  the  stone.    **  Those  grates  are  thick,''  she  said; 
5^  this  room  would  be  a  large  but  secure  dungeon."    As  by 
inspiration,  she  now  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner.   Ko  change, 
110  word^  had  intervened  since  she  had  walked  fearlessly  in 
the  roo^i,  beUeving^herself  free.    But  now  no  doubt  of  her 
situntion  occurred  to  her  mind ;  heavy  chains  seemed  to.fall 
arouad  her;  tfie  air  to  fei^  thick  and  heavy  as  that  of  a 
prisM;  and  the  star-beams  that  had  before  cheered  her,  be- 
came the  dreary  messengers  of  fearftil  danger  to  herself 
imd  of  the  utter  defeat  of  aU  the  hopes  she  had  d«red  nouriah 
pf  aueoeaa  to  h^  betoved  cause. 
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Cincob  waited,  first  with  impatience,  and  then  i^ith  anx-* 
iety,  for  the  return  of  the  youthful  stranger*  He  paced  np 
and  down  before  the  gates  of  the  palace;  honr  after  hour 
passed  on ;  the  stars  arose  and  descended,  and  ever  and  ation 
meteors  shot  along  the  sky.  They  were  not  more  frequdit 
than  they  always  are  during  a  clear  summer  night  in  Italy; 
but  they  appeared  strangely  numerous  to  Cincolo,  and  pm^ 
teutons  of  change  and  calamity.  Midnight  struck,  and 
at  that  moment  a  procession  of  monks  passed,  bearing  a 
corpse  and  chaunting  a  solemn  Ih  Profundis.  Cincolo  felt 
a  cold  tremour  shake  his  limbs  when  he  reflected  how  ill  an 
augury  this  was  for  the  strange  adventurer  he  had  guided  to 
that  palace.  The  sombre  cowls  of  ilie  priests,  their  bcdlow 
voices,  and  the  dark  burthen  they  carried,  augmented  his 
agitation  even  to  terror:  without  confessing  the  cowardice 
to  himself,  he  was  possessed  with  fear  lest  he  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  evil  destiny  that  evidently  awaited  bis  c<mi- 
panion.  Cincolo  was  a  brave  man ;  he  had  often  been  fore-^ 
most  in  a  perilous  assault :  but  the  most  courageous  among 
us  sometimes  feel  our  hearts  fail  within  us  at  (be  dread  of 
unknown  and  &ted  danger.  He  was  struck  with  panic;—* 
he  looked  after  the  disappearing  lights  of  ^  procession^ 
and  listened  to  their  fading  voices :  bis  knee?  shook,  a  cold 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow:  until,  unable  to  resist  tiie  im- 
pulse, he  began  slowly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  Palace 
of  Government,  and  to  quit  the  drcle  of  danger  fdiich 
seemed  to  hedge  him  in  if  he  remained  on  that  spot. 

He  had  hardly  quitted  his  post  by  the  gate  of  the  palac^ 
when  he  saw  lights  issue  from  it,  attendant  on  a  company  of 
men,  some  of  whom  were  armed,  as  appeared  from  the  re* 
flection  their  lances^  heads  cast;  and  some  of  them  carried  a 
litter  hung  with  black  and  closely  drawn»  Cincnk>  was 
rooted  to  the  spot«    He  could  not  render  himself  any  reason 
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far  his  beHe^  but  he£dt  convinced  diat  tbe  stmger  ywMi 
vrm  there,  about  to  be  carried  out  to  death.  Impdled  l^ 
curiosity  and  anxiety^  he  followed  the  party  as  they  went 
to^rards  die  Porta  Romana:  they  were  challeoged  by  tbe  sen-* 
tinds  at  the  gate;  they  gave  the  word  and  pasMd.  Cineolo 
dared  not  follow,  but  he  was  agitated  by  fear  and  compas* 
sion.  He  remembered  the  packet  omfided  to  his  care;  he 
dared  not  draw  it  from  his  bosom,  lest  any  Guelph  should  be 
n^r  to  overlook  and  discover  that  it  was  addressed  to  Cor<^ 
radino;  he  could  not  read,  but  he  wished  to  look  at  the  arms 
of  the  seal,  to  see  whether  they  bore  the  imperial  ensigns. 
He  returned  bade  to  the  Palagio  del  Govemo:  all  there  was 
dark  and  sUent;  he  walked  up  and  down  before  the  gate^ 
looking  up  at  the  windows,  but  no  sign  of  life  appeared.  He 
eould  not  tdl  why  he  was  thus  agitated^  but  he  felt  as  if  all 
Uafoture  pe^ce  depended  on  the  fete  of  this  stranger  youth. 
He  thought  ofGegtBy  her  helplessness  and  age;  but  he  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  that  impelled  him,  and  he  resolved 
that  vary  night  to  oommenee  his  journey  to  Pisa,  to  deliver 
the  packed  to  learn  who  the  stranger  was,  and  what  hopes 
be  might  entertain  fer  his  safety. 

He  returned  home,  that  be  might  inform  Gegia  of  his  jour- 
ney. This  was  a  paihM  task,  but  he  could  not  leave  her  in 
doubt.  He  ascended  his  narrow  stairs  with  trepklation.  At 
Ae  head  of  than  a  lamp  twinkled  before  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin^  Evening  afiter  evening  it  burnt  tL^re,  guanimg 
through  its  influence  lus  little  housdiold  from  all  earthly  or 
supernatural  dangers.  The  sight  of  it  inspired  him  with 
courage;  hesdd  an  Ave  Maria  before  it;  and  then  looking 
axomid  him  to  assure  himsdf  that  no  spy  stood  on  the  n^nvw 
kmdiBg  place,  he.  drew  the  packet  from  his  bosom  and  exa- 
mined the  seal.  All  Italians  ui  those  days  were  conversant  m 
heraldry,  sipcefropi  ensigns  of  the  shields  of  the  knights  they 
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leanied^  better  tban  from  their  faces  or  persons,  to  whmt 
ftmUy  and  party  they  belonged.  But  it  required  no  great 
knowMge  for  Cincolo  to  decyphor  these  arms;  be  had 
known  them  from  his  childhood;  they  were  those  o£  the 
Elisei,  the  &mily  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  as  a  par^ 
tban  during  all  these  civil  contests.  Arrigo  de'  Elisel  had 
been  his  pati*on,  and  his  wife  had  nursed  his  only  daugbter, 
m  those  happy  days  when  there  was  neither  Gudph  nor  Gbi-* 
belline.  The  sight  of  these  arms  reawakened  all  his  anxiety. 
Could  this  youth  bebng  to  that  house?  The  seal  shewed  that 
he  really  did;  and  this  discovery  confirmed  his  determination 
af  making  eveiy  exertton  to  save  him,  and  inspired  him  with 
sufficient  courage  to  encounter  the  remonstrances  and  feani 
of  Monna  Gegia. 

He  unlocked  his  door;  the  old  dame  was  asleep  in  bes 
chair,  bat  awoke  as  he  entered.  She  had  slept  only  to  re^ 
freuh  her  curiosity,  and  she  asked  a  thousand  questions  in  a 
bveath,  to  which  Cincolo  did  not  rqily :  he  stood  with  his 
arms  folded  looking  at  the  fire,  irreaolute  bow  to  break  the 
su^ect  of  lus  departure.  Mouna  Gegia  ocmtinued  to  talk : 
^^  After  you  went,  we  held  a  consultatum  concerning  this  heih 
brained  youth  of  this  morning;  I,  Buseccba,  Beppe  de' 
Bosticchi  who  returned,  and  Monna  Lissa  from  the  Mercato 
Nuovo.  We  all  agreed  that  he  must  be  one  of  two  persons; 
and  be  it  one  or  the  other,  if  he  have  not  quitted  Florenee^ 
the  Stinchi  ^  will  be  his  liabitation  by  sun-rise.  £b !  Cincolo, 
maa!  you  do  not  speak;  where  did  you,  part  with  your 
Pi'uice  ?"--<<  Prince,  Gegia!  Are  you  mad  ? — what Prinee ?'^ 
^^ Nay,  he  is  either  a  Prince  or  a  baker;  either  Corradino 
himself,  or  Ricciardo  the  souof  Messer  Tommaso  de'  ManelU; 
fae  that  lived  o'th'  Amo,  and  baked  for  all  that  SestOi  wb^ 

•  The  name  of  the  common  prison  at -Florence. 
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CoQotGiiiAodeGtBdiwaaricanb.  Bytbblokaii^tbatMfsBer 
TVuHBaaa  wmt  .to  Milan  with  Ubiado  de'  Gfitgabrnd^  wui 
Bicoiaido,  wbo  went  with  his  &tber^  must  .now  be  fttxteen^t 
Be  had  tbe  &Die  of  knead^  with  as  ligbt  a  hand  as  bi% 
fttber^  but  he  liked  better  to  fellow  arms  witJU  the  Ga^ga*, 
lamfi :  be  was  a  Mr,  likely  youtb^  they  saidf  and  so^  to  say  tbO; 
truth,  wiia  oilr  youuipter  of  this  moi^auig.  J3|i(;Mmu  lim 
will  have  it  that  it  omst  be  Conradioo  biiii9d£*-*^-.-  . 

Ciacolo  listened  as  if  the  gossip  of  two  olct  womea  ooiiM 
luuwel  his  riddle.  He  even,  begaa  to  douhl  wbeditf  A0 
last  eoBj^dme,  extravagaat  as  it  was,  had  not-hit  tint  truth/ 
£T€ry  isircumstattce  fcrbade  such  an  ideaj  bait  he  tbougblr 
of  the  youtband  exceeding  beauty  of  the  stranger, laad  bcf 
began  to  douU.  There  was  none  among.  tbe£liaei  wImi 
answered  to  his  appearance.  :  The  flower  of:  their  youA  had 
flillen  at  Monte  Aperto;  the  eldest  of  the  new  geoeratsM 
w«s  but  ten;  the  other  males  of  that  luHise  were  of  a  mUtoDo 
age.  Gegia  ^continued  to  talk  of  the  ango:  that  Beppe  da 
BostioeU  eriaced  at  being  accuse  of  the  muideriof  Arrigo 
dci  J^isei.  <'  If  be  had  4smB  that  deed/'  she  cried,  ^  n^rcs 
iBore  should  te  have  stood  on  my  hearth;  bat  be  swore  hia 
innocence  f  and*  truly,  poor  man,  it  would  be  aain  aet^ 
beUere  him.'"  Why,  if  the  stranger  were  not  an  Elisei^ 
should  he  have  shewn  such  horror  on, viewing  the  supposed 
murderer  of  the  head  of  that  fiimilyP^-^Cincdo  tamed 
finsoi  the  fire;^  he  examined  whether  his  knife,  hung  99feAj 
in  his  girdle,  and  he  exchanged  his  sandal^lika  sheet 
for  stroiq^er  boots.  cS  common  undressed  fiir«  This  lart 
act  attcacted  the  attention  of  Gegia.  ^^  What  are  you  about; 
good  man  ?"  she  cried.  ^^  This  is  no  hour  to  diange  your 
dress,  but  to  come  to  bed.  To-night  you  will  not  speak; 
but  to-iaorrow  I  hope  to  get  it  idl  out  from  you.  What  are 
fCMiaboat?'    ^  I  ain  about  to  leave,  you^  my  dear  Gegia; 
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and  heafW  Mew  and  tdke  oareof  youl  I  ain  goitq^  to  Fba.'' 
Ctogia  uttered  a  shriek,  and  was  about  to  remoaatcmte  with 
great  ircdiibiH^,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  aged 
ebeeks.  Tears  also  filled  the  eyes  of  Cinoolo,  as  be  said,  ^^  I 
do  not  go  for  the  cause  you  suspect,  I  do  not  go  into  the 
army  of  Corradioo,  though  my  heart  will  be  with  it*  I  go 
but  to  carry  a  letter,  and  will  return  without  delay."  ^^  You 
will  never  return/'  cried  the  old  woman :  ^^  the  Commune 
inU  nerer  let  you  enter  the  gates  of  this  town  agrnn,  if  you 
set  fiwt  in  that  traitorous  Pisa.  But  you  shall  not  go ;  I 
will  raise  the  neighbours ;  I  will  declare  you  nuui— — "— • 
^  G^fitt,  no  wore  of  thisi  Here  is  all  the  money  I  have^t 
before  I  go,  I  will  send  your  cousin  'Nunziata  to  you»  I 
Boust  go.  It  is  not  the  Ghibelline  cause,  or  Corradino,  that 
obliges  ne  to  risk  your  ease  and  comforts;  but  the  life  of 
one  of  the  EUsei  is  at  stake ;  and  if  I  can  save  him,  would 
you  have  me  rest  here,  and  afterwards  curse  you  and  the 

hour  when  I  was  bom  ?"    '^What !  is  he ?    But  uo  ; 

there  is  none  among  the  Elisei  so  young  as  he;  and  none 
so  hwdy,  except  her  whoin  these  arms  carried  when  aa 

infant but  she  is  a  female.    No,  no ;  this  is  a  tale  trumped. 

up  to  deceive  me  and  gmn  my  consent;  but  you  shall 
never  have  it  Mfaid  that!  you  will  never  have  it;  audi 
prophecy  that  if  you  do  go,  your  journey  will  be  tbe.death 
of  both  of  us."  She  wept  bitterly.  Cincdo  kissed  her 
aged  cheek,  and  mingled  his -tears  with  hers;  and  then 
recommending  her  to  the  care  of  the  Vii^n  i^  the  saints^ 
be  quitted  her,  while  grief  choaked  her  utterance,  and  the 
lunae  ci  the  Elisei  had  deprived  her  of  all  energy  to  resist 
bis  purpose. 

.  It  was  four  in  the  morning  before  the  gates  of  FlorencQ 
were  opened  and  Cincoh)  could  leave  the  ciQr.  At  first  he 
^vaitedbuBs^of  the  carts  of  ttiecon^odifit  to  advaMdaQhts 
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jovameji  Imt  as  he  drew  near  Hsa,  dl  taMrfea  of  ocwrayanee 
ceased,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tate  by^^^roadsy  and  acicaa^ 
^kmAjf  not  tofiiU  mto  the  hands  of  the  Florentine  cmt-poali^ 
or  of  some  fierce  Ghibelline,  who  might  suspect  him^  aiid 
liave  him  carried  before  the  Podesta  of  a  vUIajge ;  tor  i£  once 
suspected  and  searched,  the  packet  addressed  to  Comadiad 
would  contict  him,  and  he  would  pay  for  his  temerity  wMi 
his  life.    Having  arrired  at  Vioo  Pisano,  be  found  a  troop 
of  Pisan  hors6  there  on  guard :  he  was  known  to  many  of 
the  soldiers,  and  he  obtained  a  conveyance  for  Pisa;  but  It 
was  night  before  he  arrived,     fie  gwe  the  GhibcHine 
watch-word,  and  was  admitted  within  the  gates.    He  asked 
for  Prince  Corraduio :  he  was  in  the  city,  at  the  palace  of 
ihe  LanfranchL    He  crossed  the  Amo,  and  was  admitted 
.int6  the  palace  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  door.    Cor- 
irittKno  had  jtttt  returned  from  a  successful  skinnijdi  in  Hm 
Lucchese  states,  and  was  reposipg;  but  when  Count  Qb^ 
jrardo  Doneratico,  his  principal  attendant,  saw. the  seal  of 
the  pa6ke^  be  immediately  ushered  the  bearer  into  a  tmaU 
Irobn^,  where  the  Priuce  lay  on  a  fox's  skintbuown  upon  the 
piaTement    The  mind  of  Cincolo  had  been  so  bewildered  by 
the  rapklity  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  nif  ht^  by  fotigne 
and  want  of  steep,  tibat  he  had  over^wrougbt  himself  t9 
bdieve  that  the  stranger  youth  was  indeed  Corradino ;  and 
When  he  had  heard  that  that  Prince  was  in  Pisa,  by  a  strange 
disorder  of  ideas,  he  slUl  imagined  that  he  and  Rkcianfo 
were  the  same;  tl^at  the  black  litter  was  a  phantom,  and 
his  fears  ungrounded.    The  first  sight  of  Corradipo,'  bis  foir 
hair  aitfd  rpimd  Saxon  features,  destroyed  this  idea:  U  waf 
replaced  by  a  feeling  of  deep  anguish,  when  Count  Gheirmk^ 
4umouncing  him,  «akl,  ^'  One  who  brings  a  letter  fipm  Mmt 
4mina  Despina  dei  ^isei,  waits  upon  your  Higjhntss/' 
^    The oldman ^>rang £prw<rdx uncpnM)e4  j^y theffspipct 
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he  wtndd  otiherwise  have  felt  far  one  of  8o  high  lineage  al 
Corradino.  ^'^FromDespinai  Did  you  saf  from  her  POh{ 
ansaj  your  words!  Not  from  my  beloved^  lost^  -ftater^ 
child:" 

'    l^ears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.    Corradino,  a  yondi  of 
fittcinating  gentlenessy  but,  as  Despina  had  sud,  ^^  yonngv 
even  to  ishildishness,^  attempted  to  reassure  him.    '^  Ob  i 
my  gracious  Lord/'  cried  Cincolo,  *^  open  that  packet,  and 
see  \f  it  be  fiY>m  my  blessed  child^^if  in  the  di^fuise  of 
Rieclardo  I  led  her  to  destruction/'    He  wrung'  his  haadi. 
Corradmo,  pale  as  death  with  fear  for  the  destiny  of  hla 
lovely  and  adventurous  friend,  broke  the  seal.    The  packM 
contained  an  inner  envelope  without:  any  direction,  and  a 
letter,  wtikh  Corradino  read,  while  horror  convulsed  every 
feati!kre«    He  gave  it  to  Gherardo.    ^^  It  is  indeed  from  her. 
She  says,  that  the  bearer  can  relate  all  that  the  world  will 
probably  know  of  her  fhte.    And  you,  old  man,  who  weep 
m  bitterly,  you  to  whom  my  best  and  lovdy  friend  refers 
me,  teU  me  What  you  know  of  her,"    Cincdo  tdd  his  story 
in  broken  accents;    *^  May  these  eyes  be  for  ever  blinded  I" 
he  cried,  when  he  had  concluded,  *^  that  knew  not  De^ina  in 
those  soft  looks  iuid  heavenly  smiles.    Dotard  that  I  am! 
When  my  wife  railed  at  your  family  and  princely  sel^ 
and  the  sainted  Manfred,  Why  did  I  not  read  her  secret  in 
her  forbearance  ?    Would  she  have  forgiven  those  words  in 
liny  but  her  who  had  nursed  her  infancy,  and  been  a  mother 
to  her  when  Madonna  Pia  died?    And  when  she  taxed 
Bosticcfai  with  her  fetber's  death,  I,  blind  fool,  did  not  •see 
the  spirit  of  the  Elisei  in  her  eyes.    My  Lord,  I  bi^e  but 
one  &vour  to  ask  you.    Let  me  hear  lier  letter,,  that  1  may 
judge  fi^m  Aat  what  hopes  remain : — ^but  there  wre  none-i- 
none/*    ♦•  Read  it  to  him,  my  dear  Count,**  said  the  Pitece; 
*^  I  will  not  fear  as  he  feans.    I  dare  not  fear  that  one  so 
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•kiv^f  and  belo?ed  ts^  sacrificed  for  my  wortUen^  eause." 
Oherardo  read  the  leKer. 

^'ancolo  de'  Becari,  my  fo9ter  frther^  wllldelUer  Ab 
letter  into  your  bands,  my  respected  and  dear  Corradino.  TSw 
Countess  Elizabeth  has  urged  me  to  my  present  nndertaktiig  i 
1  hope  nothing  from  il*-«xcept  to  labour  fw  your  cause, 
and  peiiiaps  throng  its  event  to  quit  somewliat  eaili^r  a 
life  which  i»  but  a  grievous  ^ial  to  my  wtalc  mind,  i 
go  to  endeavour  to  arouse  die  feelings  of  fidelity  and  gene- 
rosity in  the  soul  of  the  traitor  Lostendardo :  I  go  to  plaee 
myself  in  his  hands,  and  I  do  not  hope  to  escape  from  tbem 
-again;  Corradino,  my  last  prayer  will  be  for  your  success. 
Mourn  not  for  one  who  goes  home  after  a  long  and  weary 
exile.  Biun  the  enclosed  packet,  without  opening  it»  The 
Mother  of  God  protect  thee!  Desipina^^' 

Corradino  had  wept  as  this  epistle  was  reading,  but  dien 
starting  up,  he  said — "To  revenge  or  death!  we  may 
yet  save  her !"~— —  - 

A  blight  had  follen  on  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  all  their 
enterprizes  were  blasted.  Beloved  by  their  subjects,  nobte, 
and  wifti  every  advantage  of  right  on  their  side,  except 
those  the  Church  bestowed,  they  were  defeated  •  in  every  at*- 
tempt  to  defend  themselves  against  a  foreigner  and  a  tjrrant^ 
who  ruled  by  force  of  arms,  and  those  in  the  bands  of  a  few 
only,  over  an  extensive  and  warlike  territory.  The  yoimg  atid 
daring  Corradino  was  also  feted  to  perish  in  this  contest. 
Having  overcome  the  troops  of  his  adversary  in  Tuscany,  he 
advanced  towards  his  kingdom  with  the  highest  hopes: 
His  arch  enemy.  Pope  Clement  IV,  had  shut  himself  up  Im 
Viterbo,  and  was  guarded  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Cblfra* 
dino  passed  in  triumph  and  hope  before  the  town,  and 
proudly  drew  out  his  troops  before  it^  to  display  to  the  Holy 
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Tadier  his  &rcc%  and  faulniSale  faim  by  tSas  ihowof  saeetan. 
The  Cardinals,  wbo  beheld  the  lengAened  line  and  good 
order  of  the  armjr,  hastened  to  the  Pbpal  pfalace.  Clem^it 
m^  in  his  oratorjr,  praying;  the  frightened  monies^  widi 
]>ale  looks^  related  how  the  excommunicated  heretie  dared 
to  menace  the  town  wh^e  the  Holy  Father  himself  rerided'; 
adding^  that  if  the  insult  were  carried  to  the  pitch  of  an 
assault,  it  might  prove  dangerous  warfiire.  The  P<4>e 
•smiled  contemptuously.  '^  Do  not  fear/'  he  said ;  ^^  the 
prqjeclB  of  these  men  will  dissipate  In  smoke/'  He  dien 
went  on  the  ramparts,  and  saw  Corradino  and  Frederic  of 
Austria,  who  defiled  the  Une  of  knights  in  the  plain  bdow; 
He  watched  them  for  a  time;  then  turning  to  his  Cardimds^ 
he  said,  ^*  They  are  victims,  who  permit  themselves  to  be  led 
to  sacrifice." 

His  words  were  a  prophecy.    Notwithstanding  the  first 
successes  of  Corradino,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
army,  he  was  defeated  by  the  artifice  of  Charles  in  a  pitched 
battle*    He  escaped  from  the  field,  and,  with  a  few  fiiends, 
arrived  at  a  tower  called  Asturi,  which  belonged  to  the 
&BiUy  of  Frangipani,  of  Rome.    Here  he  hired  a  vessel, 
embarked,  and  put  out  to  sea,  directing  his  course  for 
Sicily,  which,  having  rebelled  against  Charles,  wouM,  he 
hoped,  receive  him  with  joy.    They  were  already  under 
weigh,  when  one  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Frangipani  seeing  a 
vessel  filled  with  Germans   making  all  sail  fit)m  shore, 
suspected  that  they  were  fugitives  from  the  battie  of  Tagli- 
GQZzo,  he  followed  them  in  other  vessels,  and  took  them  all 
prisoners.    The  person  of  Corradino  was  a  rich  prey  for 
Jiim;  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and  was 
nwarded  by  the  donation  of  a  fief  near  Benevento, 
Tlie -dastardly  spirit  of  Charles  instigated  him  to  the 
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bpun^Wff^iiH  y>d  >the^/iaTOe  ti9igedy-w|i8  acted  qd^  tbpse^r 
sImp^s^ wbndjL'liilf.bc^.reDeiyed  in,oiic  ck^s. .  A  darijjg  niid. 
ilfaltCHWs  Pfii^oir  ;:wa3  sacrific&l  witb  tbe  moc\i .  fbrms  of 
ji|ptiqe^4U  i;be  ^lagwiary  altar,  of  *  tyranuy*  and  hyfocdsj^  , 
Qjin^odiiia  was  tried,    Oi;ie  of  his  Judges  alone,  a  ProvenQalj  r 
dfMfed' 4:wdem^  lAm,  and;  h^  paid  with  bis  life  (he  forfeit  of 
hi^chaflei^ss.    For  scarcdy  bad. he,  solitary  amw^  his  fel-« 
Imw,  proDouQc^d  the  sentence  of  death  against  this  Prince*^  r 
t}^^  Robert  of  Flandersji  tbe  brptber-in4aw  of'  Chades* 
l^Bt&elfj^stnickJun^  OQ  the  breast  with  a  stafl^  crying^  ^/  It- 
t^boves  pot  tbee^  wretch^  to  condemn  to  death  so  noble  and. 
ifpxit^y  a  knigbt"    The  judge  fell  dead  in  the  presence  of ^ 
the  king,  who  dare4  not  .^VC^Pg^  bis  creature. 
F<)o  the  26tb  of  October,  Corradioo  and  bis  friends  were 
lod  out  to  die  in  the  Market«place  of  Naples,  by  the  sea- 
svle^    '  Cbai'les.  was '  present  with  all  his.court^  and  an^ 
iiqpsnse  ouiHitude  surrounded  the  triuQiphant  king,  end? 
hig^more  royal  adversary^  about  to, suffer  an  igaosiiniau». 
ds^th»  nThe  funereid  procession  approached  its  destination^ 
Qorradino,^  agitated,  b]ut  controUiog   his.  agitatum,   waa, 
ctn^nvn-m  m.  open  car.  :  After  bun  came  a  c^ose  litter^,  huBgr 
w}>b  b}ap}c,  wit^  no  §ign  la  tell  who  was  within*    Tbe; 
IpLU^Q  of  Apstria  «nd  several  other  Ulustrio^  victims  fi)l<^ 
l^:iiF^»    Tbe  guard  that  c^dui^ted  them  to  the  scaffold  W9f^ 
I|^^  by  JjO!Stenda«do^;a'  m^d^ucb  triumph  laughed  iji, 
^  eyessiand  he  rode  near. the  litter,  lopkmg  from  time  to^ 
tyn^  first  at  jt  and  then  at-CorradinOt  wi(h:tlie  dark  kxA^ 
of  ^  torgiepUi^g  fiend*    Th^  piXK^ession  ^sloppod  9i  t^  $)qt; 
of  the  scafRd^  m^d,Ck>rradifio  \qp\s^  at  tb^  flashing  ligb^ 
wjw^br^yeiy  nowt^ld.  t^en  avose  frpm  VefmyipSf  and  tbr^w 
i^^jrefleQ^on  f^  the;S^  >  The  sua.h^d  potyet  n^8en«.bvt,thf^ 
W?tP(  i^  ftpprpw*  #9ff*Mfp4  tVp  baypf  Niypto,  itji  JWiint^ 
^MR^^aqd, #t| ^^^^. ;. Tbe  sumujitsof  tfaedis^mtbm^.^ 
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ind;*ylWlnif'ipiflt1viff  be slteiibwlete/'    Th^  hfctUtti^drL 
hi^  ^es  oti'the  iidtnpsif^ms  t3f  his  "fitte/  and  for  t&^  iS»Mililiii6H^ 
h^'gstW  ihe^^etit  &nd  datic'  Iftter  timt  Me6itit^^(ea'tkeitt^ 
Ki  4i^  he  thougbt,  "  It  b  my  eottini/'    Btet  thett  he  Teeol^^ 
leeit^  t^e^^^^appearance  of  Despitik,  atid  WbukI  have  ^rang'^ 
tbi^ktAs  it  i  bid  guards  S06piied  bib^i  be''  IdokM  upy  MMl 
litl  glailde  met  that  bf  Lbsteri<!Htrd6, 1^6  smlted^^^  i^tEAte^i 
clf'-dr^di  W  thfe  tedttig  df  t^igion  which  liad  before 
cklm^  Mtii  ^ih  (^esc^hdiM  on  hHn;  he  thdH^iht  thMlteT 
sufferings,  as  well  te  Ms;  WoiAd  sodn  be  6vef . 

'Tfiey  were  drcady  oVer.  Abd  theiSteiice  rfthe  gralf«e  is 
upioti  iit6se  events  which  had  occurred  since  (Jinicdti)  b^etA' 
Hclf  carried!  otlt  of  Florence,  until  no\ii^  thierif  she  wa^  led  hf 
Ikr^erct  enemy  to  beboM  tiiie  death  of  the  iiephe#  of  Birtivu 
Ihid.  She  must  have  endun&d  much;  forwheU,  alt  Gotrai— 
dlho  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  sCa^foM,  the  litier  beki^ 
^ated  b^pbsite  t&  it,  Lostendterdo  orderdii^  cimaUi^^to^ 
6^  1^thA*^Wfl,  ihe  wMte-hand  ^at  fiftiug  ittoAbate^fioffib 
^'side  Wastbhi  al»  a  w^er  leilf^  and  her  AiiriGl^>  fA^ 
hkf^  by  the  thicfr  kuot^  of  hbr  diffk  h^,  W^simkei^  aticf 
jtffiy  p^t,  wMie  ybiy  eeuid  8^  4he  deep  blue  oif'lier  e^ 
ifthigjfle  thro^  the  dosed- ^Mds.  She  was  ■still  ttt  ^m 
^ii*^  In  which  ^e  had  pi'esented  he^rsetf  wi  the  house  ^ 
elMolor  f)ertib^  Msr  fdrm^tttorthbught  tMtt  tiei'^^i^^an^o^ 
Jill'  ^  ydutti  ^would  attract'  leM  compa^M^  dito  if  ft  love^ 
i^^^^Wau  Were  th^  drag^  to^  ^ 

CteWifeerWiilhieeliw^  iokl  ptaylh^  Whett liei*  fdirm  wiif 
1^  'eipMed.  ^  Ete^'b^^  h«^,  tthd  saf^  th^^  ^ihe  wttd  ^teiutli 
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vns  spectator  of  his  death,  he  did  not  pity  those  who  were 
at  peace ;  his  compassion  belonged  to  the  living  alone,  and 
as  he  rose  from  his  prayer  he  exclaimed,  ^^  My  beloved 
mother,  what  profound  sorrow  will  the  news  thou  art  about 
to  hear  cause  thee !''  He  looked  upon  the  living  multitude 
around  him,  and  saw  that  the  hard-visaged  partisans  of  the 
usurper  wept;  he  heard  the  sobs  of  his  oppressed  and  con- 
quered subjects;  so  he  drew  his  glove  from  his  hand  and 
threw  it  among  the  crowd,  in  token  that  be  still  held  his 
cause  good,  and  submitted  his  head  to  the  axe. 

During  many  years  after  those  events,  Lostendardo  enjoyed 
Wealth,  rank,  and  honour.  When  suddenly,  while  at  the 
summit  of  glory  and  prosperity,  he  withdrew  from  the 
world,  took  the  vows  of  a  severe  order  in  a  convent,  in  one 
of  the  desolate  and  unhealthy  plains  by  the  sea-shore  in 
Calabria ;  and  after  having  gained  the  character  of  a  saint, 
through  a  life  of  self-inflicted  torture,  he  died  murmuring 
the  names  of  Corradino,  Manfred,  and  Despina. 
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-  '  There  ib  a  religioD  in  litemlare  is  well  aicki  l^e^^^both 
^  of  a  very  Pagan- deBcriptiom.'  Th«^  s^bomni  iq  superstiiiaiMi. 
'  Wcf  gHse  9|K>a  the  j^ottmit  of  d  fiiyoiirite  mktieiB  6t  a JaVfan- 
'  rite  author^  w(mhip|)mg  tbe  memory  oif  her  kiBses.'awl.lBB 
rpagesy  till  it  l>ecomeft^^ownrigtitidolatry/>\Vit&:what  ardiant 
•'  d^vOtioi^  v(te  perform  many  a  pUgrikn&ge  to  our  Lady-HdotDf 

Loretto!  and  what  a  thrill  in- oar  boBoms^  ahdhow  thuikAil 

are  our  hearts^  whe&  we  aipproach/  aB  towardB^some  sainted 

shrine,  the  dwelHiig  of  '^  ptte  who  wai^ig;reat  thiKlugh  mortal 

':  An^f^  and  died  of  frnts  uxmhmil"  :  An^i  we  not  in  a  bU^ssed 

Blate  when  we  find  oute^lve^  ^  hiB  t^mt  gaf den,  ki»  oytn 

^  l>ed-ropmi  his  own  parloui;?!  /Then.if>  €^oordii^g  tq  a.  good 

custom,  eyerythiQg  or  son[i€(thii;)g  ir^mc^ips  the  ft^me  fis.  yi^hen 

.''  he.  lived  there, .  they  ixe  preeions  pel^  wprking  miracles  in 

/  our  iuMigijaatiaQ.  Thftt  antique'  cha,ir  m  Shakeap9liJ:'a  l^oVRe ! 

;  A  man  caimot  sit  in  it  'five  odiD^utes  jwiiba^^  I^^Pyipg,  l^is 

duodem  dre9»  is.  rapidly  ik^eiamorphoaiiag' it^K  into  r^jff, 

-  jeYkis,  doublet;  aiid  ly>6e;  aud  in  this  ti^iopary  attire^  l^w 
r.eaay  to  persuadt  oueself  tb^t  ShakeppQar'f  has  Just  stq>9fd 
:  OHt;  add  willbe  back,  agaia  ibttiiedktely  P'  As  ^r-hicf  toiqb, 
;.:t§lliikg.mjs  in  very  plain  prpB^  th^t  .l|e;ia  c^rt^Iy  ^oa^  a^d 
Lburifdd^  I  took  upon  it  as  ^niwof^pA  pi^ct  f)f  ^f^titor-pftfapt. 
~  A.^tGsa^haveno  gnive,  Jexoep^t  in  th^  eyes^ol  thqgje,  l^e 
:  KWM^alJy  Jove^  i  and  tf  they  muf  t^ jr«af  hm  ft  ow^W>«nit,r|et 
:  itrbe  aur ^vfii^jpm  ^J»^T^ii,jW^,  \m  H^m  ^^Vmi  W|i ''m a 
c  ^<?»  ugtac^fi^v  ^  ;a,  ipoim  apjjropriMf  .ip?n9«i^:jftB»  J!*Wr 
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cold  marble.  We  know  of  Milton's  living  in  too  many  places, 
and  want  to  know  which  he  liked  best.  One  of  his  houses 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  worthy  to  be  its  owner;: — I 
won^B^f  ^wJ^y  X  d|^  np  i^qre ,  than  pe^p  ip  at  ^a  window.  A 
visit' to  Burns'  cottage'  should  hot  Ve  Mfesed.^  t36iuid  be 
surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  his  joy,  his  hope, 
when  his  days  were  glorious  as  his  imagination.  And  that 
-pai^t  Ajrnhiiefis  «o  beantiitil'! '  OiOk  I  «dyi  wd  h^  jlij^Vone 
-ef  hifei  lovn-  potaiB^  ^wiA  |)le&8aMei>f  thfibeetthiAg  fi^s 

-■yfedi''  The wtHJat te/dw /cott^^eiaiiiot inlts oiygi«fd skM^le 
wtalbty  faaag/ialMed  andfcnhurged  for  the  aceonnntfJtotiQftiof 

lidilDrs/  'Slinr  therein  a  dbaimiabMi  it;  fiorjit'rmff^^tove, 
a»  £eerb  ^xpcentes  itfih  one  .of  :his  nnfml^isbed  aonnitts, 
'^iriittoiimderilieTeFy  rboi^*^  .      >        !         .! 

'   ?       f  '.   Happy,  wri'tlwigb^^ 

I  wsis  asked  to  go  ittt^  his  bouse  ttt  Dumfn^,  tii6  vb^t^'^f 
hh  wretchedne^^,  his  tlespaif.  1  d^viot  eka«>Cly'«ttdeinltted 
sudi'  a  taste;  tt^  ferns'  vety  Presbyterkn.  Owiii^  tO'^is 
jiMit  of  tast^  lor  €be  MsetaMe,  I  me^rer  ttreift  into  €Mlite' 
hiimse  at  the  boiMr  of  liie  Cloisters  of  Chi^hMteir^Caiaiidi^. 

-  Ho#  melandhdly  it  foddks!  Ther^  i^ems^^otttagioiiiftiisifwy 
ibBs  and  irinddw  daeAleA.  Often  hA^e  t  Atood  1b«rfor«  it;  sftid 
l^o^FlaamicLti'smonufBDiMt'toliiis  memory,  widtai^t<to'd«iire 
i6p^M  ^the  threshold,  as  tof  edter  his  gmve;  Th^  Oi^  ^ti^  pJb- 
HiiSon  of  oU  sorts  H>f  furniture  ittCrahriok^  hoiMe  ati  Htt^fA^n 
Cdffrt  is  tod  kuch  for  Cterridt  (  bipiidiM,  it  is  ift  ob#MMIbe 
f^  fe^  la^t  l¥ni  Hiid  liedtamdttt.  Dh\f0fati6<tti%'  b€fi^<tt^ 
'Thrale'y  villa  k  Streactham  was  -#Orlh  s^dn^, -^tf  to  ttlMiia 
ifi&H^ii  Thebc^  w^i^owkKJked  ftitt)  fte  garfl^^fto^'pajyer 
i^i;tkMAti^,  %tliteldWh  t^^^v'w^te^Ofti^^  ]^te6hi/*t>r 
ihie4^tor<6biM  l&ot  bed^^afiy  Bn^^ 
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>«&QnQL  ^«  ^}gr^:SIoTs4islt''  wh^4e^  the  worVl's  A^9mlfl^^.]l|e 

*:^pi;if  ,fita|ie  ^^mpq^  aimoe^"  irom  th$  Court  Pfoitionber,:  ly^o 

ranny/'  to  the  inc^peodent  Citizen  of  Gemvn,  -^Uq  «I^9fe 
,ra|iMr  .ta  e^n^a  hard  li¥^lih90<l  as  a  copier  otmi^,  ^than 
*ippf8itV  !a  £Bt¥4iir  either  from  %  Looig  or  a  XSepigcu  .Coiye 
'  Tvritb  in^i.reM^rji  to  fiesCbano^jttini. 

Xhere  are  wmy  other  houeeH  where  Eoroeaeau  livedo  wbiph 

:.]liafl$dQHiBrpinay-wijtaatheyplef^,  bot^givemethia^^d 

iJMA«4on0|li9rheiexu)ly  waajieju^py.  Ax^ong  tl^jeye  gD^d 

tnountauia*  in  jHub  beautiful^  valley^  he  paaaed  that  perio4,pf 

JuB  life>  •wbeoj  gpneraji^  af^eakii^y  the  ohaxacter  ia  atan^d 

f<Hr  e¥ifn    Tfaia  ^w  hi«  fchooL    Aa  ior  ihe  eztraordimry 

^nieh  tp  hob  edpcatioi^  mUGk  Madame  de  Wareoa  waapleaaf  d 

'  to  beatowj  t]|at  ia  oeither  your  acfiair  nor  mine^  nor  do^I^- 

^rm  the  place  ia  a  jot  the  worae  for  it.    But  it  was  .wroiS|^! 

£ll^rai^it  was  so ;  yet  are  we  to  (^oqsider  thQ9e-siK  prerioiis 

jf^eara  he  liyed  nnder  her  roof  aa  nothing  ?  "  Then  is  Boheo^a 

,  ij^thing!''   Let  the  .praiae  thft  is  justfy  her  due  be  fredy 

•  ^Uofvedt  espeaiaUy  cm*  in  her  a^terliie,  neither  aeic  can.o£Ger 

.  w.fy^ology  forher-fionduct,  Her previpua history Myan^ich 

.  in  li^  fii¥oniv  She.  was  youngi  I^andsom^  wd  accompUa)i^, 

^IwA  by  ^  boalf  of  tdexyia,  /and  eiyc^ing  aa  aipple  fortune, 

which  she  used  notify*    Yet&iei^>  AhpN^^  aj^.cpw4;Qr» 

she  relinquished  for  conscience'  &ake«  and.  retired  to  Saypy 

cfta^mearioaa/atipendiihdiii^lUii^  eif  Sai^teiik.^  It  was 

-ittusiirijtat  ftousaeaii;  at  th^  $^  of  sixteen,  destitnte  of  *FeJpy 

, /Aing,  c^n^'.recommended  to  her  protection;    She,  recieiyed 

;.  ^  iato  Key^owe.'clo^ed.l^^^  JHpi^if^ri^^^} ijie 

neanainherpower  toftbwaviitmfi^r  A9«ci^ 
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'  mind,  comtanily  interested  hetself  ih  Irb  hehtif,  ^and  4h%^ 
^for  six  years,  before  liiolse  faintliafities  comnienced  wltf^ 
-fcave  given  so  much  ofifence.  H6  calls  -  Her  ^*  the  best -6f 
"women.^  Trtily  shte  was  so  to  him;  and  dioagh  vre-tatiy 
'  smile  at  those  passages  in  his  Confessions,  where  he  enHeii- 
'  vottrs  to  persuade  us  she  was  never*  in  the*  wrong,  still  we 
'  must  confess  they  do  honour  to  his  heart.  * 

About  a  mile  from  Chambery,  up  &e  side  of  the  hiH  \o 
'ihe^  south  of  the'tolurn,  and  through  a  fehady  arid  windlAg 

lane,  you  arrive  at  Les-Charmettes.    The  lane'is  deltghtfffl; 

with  something  like  an  English  hedge  on  one  side,  and  a 

small  tumbling  brook-  on  the  other ;  and  you^waHc  undef  iihe 
^  boughs  of  ihe  walnut,  the  t^hesnut,  the  vine,  the  tig,  and-^he 

acacia.     A  little,  ragged,  bright-eyed  boy  stared  up  ftill*in 
-  my  face,  and  cried  out,  *'  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  know  where  y*u 

*  are  going ! — ^to  Jean  Jaques?*'    Then  jumping  before  me  to 
lead  the  way,  suddenly  he  turned  round  and  again  accosted 

*  tne  with—*"  Was  not  that  Jean  Jaques  a  veiy  famous  manfl'^ 
'  This  was  the  only*  tribute  I  heitrd  paid  to  the  &me  of -fhe 

*  philosopher  in  Savoy.  It  was  spoken  by  a  poor  and  reckleisa 
urchin ;'  others  were  too  prudent  to  Hint  their  opinions  he* 

'.  fore  a  stranger.  Possibly  they  were  aware  that  Biitain  had 
^  produced  a  Castles,  an  Oliver,  and  an  Edwards.  -  The  hoiike 

*  had  not  that  ancient  appearance  I  expected.  -  It  is  at  preseht 
'  uninhabited.'  There  is  an  iaseription  on  a  slonepUM>ed-ia 
'the*  wall,  containing  some  very  neat  verse9,  .saying  jtist 

'."-enough  on  both  sides  of  the  question.*  *  *  ..    .-  / 

t..  <  "^.tliisiiiieriptioa,  lor  mtfaer  tliree-i^^ 

..  j^'i^^.^  Pierre.    }i  19  the  comj^hoeataiy  p»tt  wluoh  it  onittid  -,  ^ni,  w,  Ueu 

r.'  ^f  it^  we^hai^  apaltiy  common-place  exclamation.     The  lines  have  been 

attributed  to  Madame  de  FranquevUle.    In  the  garden  of  ttie  Hennitaje.  at 

~  iMEdntmorency;  >»hefe  he  oouiposed  his  New'Eloi^  ire  «6itfe  vferfes  vn  a 
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£t  ses  malheurs,  et  sa  folic : 
A  la  gtoire,  k  la  v^ritd, 
fl  osa  eonsacrer  sa  vie,  '       ''-* 

*     '  '  Sf  fbFtobjOIBV  pIBTSiJ^OQl^    ■  '     -  1 

Oa  poor  luMBtoe/rou  pat  I'enrie.  -  ^ 

"^   «  A  la  gloirt,  i4avMUr    Is  Bot  this  "truth/*  a  la^fel? 

*  Why  is  not  4^6^  seditious  «t<ne  toravfvzm  itsihosae;  and  s^t 
to^some  Henseof  Correetionl  Ko;:  there  it  standa^Jby.  con- 

-Mil  of  fhd  le^tittiatd  acithoritieii;  andro«rioigipg;8ttl))^08 
eonit  by  beert;  and  then  run  to  catch  a  peep  at  the  bacjpii^f 

*  his  works  through  that  gk&ss  case  in^  the-  libnuy  at  Ghasl- 
hery,  ^ere  they  are  sd'fearfuUy  placed  under  lode  and  key : 
what  fin  e<iifyiiig  contradicti<Mi  f<^  diese  omr  loving  subjeotir ! 
Howere^,  I  hat6  politics  when  somediing  better  is.  at  haasl, 
ahd;  thcoiks  to ihe  old  woman  with  thekey  ofrtfie  door^tl 
cim  new  entet  the  house.    In  .the-  dining^^noom  .are  the  por- 

-iraits  of  R^sseau  and  Madame  de  Waiehs,  with  theur  ag^s 
kidictousty  reversed;  she  in  the  first  bloom  t>f  yontb,  .^nd 
he,  an  ohl  man  in  a  wig^-with a^^fiu^e '. intended  tO'espxeaafa 
staid  matnnty  of  thought.  ^  As^you  go  uprBtaixs^you  seeihe 
HtCleeifapetwitii4ts  altar,  for  which  the  poor.Baroneto  paid 
so  4eatly«     BcAh  above  and  below  BQme^:reaBiBaiils  x>f  its 

^  4bfMsr  l^umitufe  aise  shewn,  ainong-wUdr  ia  a  truoUehbed, 
^aid  to  have:  beloi^ed  to  Jean  Ja^pses.  *  :&if it  waia  here  he 

^  passed  Ms^  happiest « days  I  >  Here  ha>  mndd:  lay  his  mnic 
aMde4o>p«ffsti^^hi8^  fawQfite  study  ^botan^^pe^^  ; 

'-or^lo^  Iwa fa^dcs,: and irsitiMe  abroad^^gaaenq^oft  Iheibse 

*  ^f 4fiitttiie;  tit'her  liveliest  and  gnaidestuasipectl ; '  OfikenidiBfe 
<>lui>ya«n^fte);s|ie6d*dt^^KSfOss7th€riam  g|ici^fcm::ja[e 
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other  Bide,— thCTe,iii^rite>opAM*  i»ip,i>rifti  apon  the  Alps* 
I  would  haye  given  a  £d^'*fbrt^eMBriMi6ki  to  read,  on  that 
very  spot,  ten  pages  of  any  oiii  of  Ws  Volumes.  But  my 
money  could  not  buy  that  pleasure.  Aleifi }  it  is  too  true> — 
any  ten  of  his  pages  are  ^qrorUv  W^  thai^  any  Louis. 

It  is  certain  that  had  m^Ma^9fm^.ffmw  us  his  Confess 

sions,  his  fame  mwiSt  -bsve  b^ca  ^gnfMt,  as  his  character 

would  have  been  more  respected.    If  we  knew  no  more  of 

ttii^  tkah  trfiob^  efillitf  oontfem'ptKmxias^liQWJiQtidily  Hm  «po- 

^logfyi^of  ^''we'iiretiOTreteriiiiLaiEqn  wilh  till  ibe  :9artpq|t- 

-llttt,VoWMM;iuii  at  >tlle :  h«eb  iof  every  fajif  n^  jfriiM<s^^^wi 

^'4llie^^th9ie'Was(a^idbubt,  die  most  maUgmikii  t>i<lgr^er 

iiuu^  <liarvfg  thefksted.    ila  Demiling  jthe  Y^boh  Mut^Jhe 

-Iniit^dJtortheWfeyni^aAy  ofinaidtind^iforg^         or*  »o^  ;b#- 

:lmKiigntfc»t tenths  Mspfapting mother  me»9    ilst«  TMtM&w 

'utoolduiympnthiw  ivUk  ihDw>  tddiinqNmcie^^  wliiob  ttlv^y^ 

tbWiei)from  throumBtiiiwefl^  or  citooatton^  ave  ncfv^^t^Sf^p^ 

ItoioolnmiiC;:  iand2dvt!n)itoth6tt^  committal  tbi^^ 

-^iM|uMib«veiiy<apt:tofpi^tttpMl(diey  hftdttiat;  aad  owe  bii».a 

'igixdgt  foi!  touching.,  tteir  eonacifnoMi.   He  iM.  desivopid 

•Ae  4bsEm  tbatriraMrgAiier  ^BMis  by  itUs  ntfippii^;^^ 

iiittaazMtyv  ithmtt^it^  mtesz  f&r;he  hi«v  d(^ublle«»..a4mirQfB 

iiUio^hiii^.flilMwiie^     We^iee  Jiim  alnteg  the  oplMiQai 

tnowd  o^mtirtab^  tomiliiim  b^tte  ant  Aoneia^ 

Hbutoahtays  IB  thSiOBDwd.    Wtat  the  tfecitdt  irorki«|p  nf  Ae 

.teiftt^of tU*;griBat>ni«ii:3tfsoltsed,vth^ hiSQiijilacbt  ^m^ 

iftib;  lUutaonf  i^MeratimpitonU  JbedctsroMidlit  fMriipoftimjis 

owemwiAwiiiiikiDw  driondi  td  ^Mh  level.  i'ire>iitoiM.^- 

:  Ui^ydielimre  iM'^toiiadultg  idndt^ 

^M^taQMMiWfUoei^oMblni}  todiMfe^inlidile^  AlfaMi. 
>Vfa8Aidn]^  hateotaQaiiMipifint;ikd:ifader^idoM/i«  t^ 
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3i >'  X^^i&it^9MimiMikim>.l^iiib»iti^ 
^4)i$mg  '(#li^h'ib  IM^eeJMA  ik^uuitiot^i  and^  it  As  fi»%iaDr 
'4^^]^6et^y  Ih^  Wrrtniiiffl    ""T  nm  rniTtri«iri[itiiri  Vi   ^QtertlLe 
^'<6til^^ttkn(lv11iet«  ttre^fldany  who  e«mt»d/>e>ipr0teiwidl  ^o 
'^  pm  a  My(^  ^kgitfiiM  Uti[isdtf>  4ftft(Miigirt  oIl  iHrbliiig*  May 

'ti^ifh^t'a'^dri  bf  Ufi  rettxArse^/and  iiatlu^trliihiqciQg^iAe 
gMd'^^ttiMJt ^e>  ^1«  Winaariifi  wi  teiemies  hi0w  htadi/lli^r 
Btot  ti^Ji«<oi%t  4f  iffin^  UiiibiJtaiiatdy^^ithoC'sMeiiKqo^ 
^IJJ^Mii^tboutiftiit^i>«iiig^^  MirnqproraMa- 

Ho^  ^I^uba]^  ^f^  MMor  WK8  an  aodiov^adilaB  itrm»dio 
^dfiEBKmltlo  i6¥e  or  t^hate  by  faah^oi.  ^  My^qiaittoi  Lea  ^GtMor-- 
iMtti^i^T  watMed '  my  hmiiU>  hta  memoryi  wmL  1  irakild  Jm; 
ij  {)t9%sibl€!,-»leer<^tear  bkit^eii^iaiftwattatiBmeil;  tandidbe 
4«l^  <w^rk  of  M.^  Miil3s^t/>#fth  ih8ralp]:tf:ol-&Gtii«^ 
«tL«((^^e8/(50tii^d^]^)r«oiiiy  asMBtoaoe;  r  » 

lteti«3€^ti  d^fictib^  hi!i]fani«lf>^i7Vhcai «  ^shild;  ^^^niiki  aid 
y^elffitig  ill  Ms  g«iiei^  ^sotidnc^  bitt^fl^i  proiul,>{«iiiBiti- 
^etaUt^  ih<bi(y  ^diom^;"  >^d|  twfc^n  <adfanoedfaiv^life;rJie 
ayd/^'l  iaj!a  coti6tHuUoinUfy'b<$ld  flhd^of  la  tkaiid  idiai^^ 

'¥^  t^  ilt^  ftidkii&^'tlttee**  cltea^  b  'iiiagbittaiiiilip^  n'Ofait 
'"Ibnlffi]^  yfeMihg'^di^aM  hivflnniiHis, 

'i^e^^n^ttuitfyqeadkglikaifito'iarMr  kil  UbMao;^- 

^P^  ^  es^^idafte  biiK^U;  ^  Ite  .WQ(«M  t^fton^^axi^^  jpi^e 
>:i«^;  ^  (E^attite  int^tided  Oiinlibr  a  K^ro,  "^baft  4h^  >w«ld 

•^k  peii8iori'ftW'fii^^>^^  -ttfid^ttMaie 

tttf&M^^fiill^  bfr  ikifl'K^Wa  (bkei^r??*:  iaitaiitlfllie 
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siikKfk!2Meibewoj^ip9ii9iwi,nnA  flit  in  h .ooiffer  tq j^f^tt^s 
-^TMtut  f  At:  any:  rate  he.  )uiid  the  ooulrag^  to.ipe^e.  .'I^e 
'.irreftjrs  fan  oti,Irat  no  conaideratioft  coul4  e?er  indiu/oa  }i/fn 
^tb  icrach.aipemiy  o£  tfaemu  *  In  tbe-.aa^i^/way,  wI4}e:jtie 
-yooDtenddd  that  friends  ahotild  be  on/th^.  aaaie  ipQ|Oj(upg^.he 
.  Tigected  presents  because  be  was  too  pocir  to^make  a  rejttiMrv ; 

*  -yetTeceived  faTonis  amounting  in  yaiue  to  'more  than  g^y 
direct  piesebt  offered  him.^  The  fact  is;  they  oam?.«m^DEi- 

Tpatued'with'  snch  kind  exprefieions.'aod  sueh  beiftevolmit 
-tountenances,  that  hti  had  not' the  h^art  to  »fa8e*  %it 
'•  whaturas -die  conseqaeBce  ?    No  soCRner  WM.he  lefttofjiis 

own  leflections,  than  he  -perceived  tb^  were«  no  vm^r 
-  :whethev  intentional  or.  not,  nothing  less  than  cajotuag  Jbkjpi 

.  out  ictf  his  former  profiessioas ;  and  thferefer0  these-  mistaken 
:  sets  of:  friendship  generally  ended  in  a  qnuurrel*    Call;it 

pride,  or  what  you  will»  still  rit  was  acting  up  to  hi^  piiti- 

cipies.    It  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  inconsisteiitcy  ;  ;it 

*  is  consistency  at  war  with  odds,  and  ev^oftiaMy  obt^^ng 
-.the  victory.    That  he  was  eccentric  is^  undoubted,,  not  ca^y 

in  his  opunotts  but  in  his  dr^^s,  which  was  thought  t|ie 
'  .gieattf  bfibncer  ef  th^  two,  when  a  gold-laoed .  cot^t  wii^  the 
:  aeme  of  gentkotanly  exiptence;  though  WFPly  ^cceiftri^ity 
-is -not a4un  to'the deadly  sins.  Like.all enthusiasts^  ^bfxi 
;.  he^  attempted  to  put  his  theories  into  piac^ce>  he.beciyq^e 
, :  ridkittlous ;  and.  imlil^e  ny>§t  enthusia8ts>  ther^  -is;  a.  praoti^ 
•-.good  to  be  foujsd  in:allrbi$  tbeori^s.  Had  he.n$y€^y;»t- 
e.ten^ted  to  set  .an  exMapl^,  his  ;doctrii|e  might  h^ve  ;.b!Ben 
I  mmefollqw^^  ..Whutrhfid  ^^  ;Anneni(Ln^cIeiB|c^  anfl  m^iay 
x:  other  extravagaiioes»  tQ  do  wi^.  the;  pi^ec^pjhoir  of  J^jii^s  ? 
oVidia]^ily  jat  that  tiBM,  in,  his  ^ajtter ,  (Jfiys^  his  whoje  ^pp- 
cihBSt! beMkeoi^  ^a  derrngftismt  of . inteUiScU  Jo^^fi»4^e 
1  oolicluatoh  of*hiaiCl^wA*sSon8,Jjtbii»fc  tbefe.i$>^vidjeft«iOf 
ortbffr.infirtiity::  If  jfeft  ;is.  dwHtfeL  fea^:lM.4vf  'Mrflikif- 
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otiglit'  to  be  tnudftlated  ^'Tke  Wandtrings/'/     PerMGati(ia:> 

hsd  doile  litde;  for  he  wus  »  8teiitsiiiiu*er;ibat.th6  Imiigt 

betM^ed  by   mto  on  iriiOHi  Jke.  relied:  sb  frienib^  was  aI 

sh^k  firom.  wfaieb'  he  nerar  recovered;  acting,  aa.  it.pfflkr 

heMy   did,  on  acme  .  malformatioii  or.  cUiorgaiiisatioa  i.io£> 

the  brain,  since  it  appears,  by  hia  own  account,  he  ^waaD 

aiweyir  siibjeet  to  4  myateriotis  a£Ebction  of  die  faead« .   Fn&n 

that' time  he  anspected  every,  one  except  Theoeaay  tih&cvM' 

tke^  only  one  to  be  suapected;  liU  the  discovery  of  her-  tBea^j 

ofcery  drove  4iitn  to  desperation.  -  In  diia  manner  iru  his  oidl 

dge 'haunted  aad  tormented;  even  to  death.    .  { ; 

<  Bta  won^  actions,  and  the  only  bad  ones  .of  any  itmgmrf: 

Vsi^,  wem  the  theft  of  the  ribbon,  followed  by  the  acovsaitioit^ 

aigafipat  his'  innocent '  fbllow«-servant,  and  the:  sending  hifi: 

ckfldrento't^e  Foimdling  HosiMtal.    For  the  first,  aome^ 

apology  may  be '  firanied :  lliere^waa  eeitaiidy.no  premedl^ 

tated'criieltyagaihst' the  girl,  since  it  .aroso  fibm  hia.  sudrti 

denly  aciibg  from  the  impulse  of  a  timid  disjioaitHm*-^  Awlt^ 

he  waa  often  guilty  of  in  iiiBtaBcaa  of  lesa  moment  4  ^  nor  hati 

bt  nor  ahy  one  anffioiently  dwelt  upon  .Ua  extreme  yonti^ 

ifhen^  it  wats  comtnitted.    Ndthiiig^  however,*  can .  be  saiiictO! 

pattiajbi  iiie  evinie  '<if  deaei^ting  his  oflbpring. '  Th&eacnaM 

Which ^aaaedf  through  hia  ikiind>at  the. time iYeereKpreoiadjr 

iiti  same  aa  •  are  made  use  of  byjalLiumatqral  fa^rtrsi  ^""^ 

^(iyiabandoii  ^tfaehr^  natural  chfldren.    fiutiherei;isfthitf4ifir 

i^euce\betweea  hmi  and>  many,  dtbeia^  hei  bitterly  lai^ 

enaet  his  error ;-  Uia^dguishof  heart  was  nchreii  ^ireat;»aildtif 

e^  ^«niteiice  could  imake  inaniiiMi:  fdrgiiie^' ber  dughti  Mhm 

feiqgiviini  I  Lel4he  dime  bb  .^xedtated  ias<3ro^  ^fHIL .  It  1  idbatt 

^Wwtemse  ;•  bcit.UtMit,ndti:tc^uifa'RoiMBeBA.»  Om>£(Iw^ 

iibfHea^tei^  iltisis^cb  isBtDojral^nrith^JUe  bhildrpn>o£  (M 
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atec       imm: 

catyt  WW  ffliieleftofnifwfawiifa  jifen<<y.    IttCTB  iiT  n^  cofairo 

^rimqhitFftbem'giult;  irfiit^aod  iihoicaold*iQ!tf»  ttmt]Qti>i^ 
ofeDhamiiciMilionU/jwithmst  .lUtWiea^.^iiaa/toMcf 

ii#'3eiliP7i'  1Wlnteattaidka2Biidabittied|Qi^aU«ifl#^ 
fttgotJivflfwafhcmoiarraiul^digBityi.  VjoUiam^rhifr'gpaeittim^ 
in  his  histories,  hib '3akaa»attmv  vtaii  ihmpcimmi^ 
M^ipigIa^1Dfeife^aiJdIeK2tti9ixl  )of  Gtoflr^^  leiXlbir  ttnmng  ftis 
qriirniii>oeg)  JhJBc^  jxmoti^  into^  tidioiileto  ;Bcima»fc»«^  «il^99()in 
8pdkp{6f>hMi  taltot^rHnt(irirfitpeDt»  ahdlwoukhQQt  b^  twqnltc4i 
tamlaUiitKi.  . Onihi  cotatefBy^: iMrbedl 8u  raffsan^tiap  wtl^ JM3 
f^tmr^  sAaturito  ¥ttkaa£«^d«nag  his^life^  AobfmiU/dbtiM^ 
fittjR  added;  UffaBmef;  lriliah,luollulril]r:i2lrQl(r/^Bllilta^M 
^1^  /ikMdcK|ttin^  ilitb<  ^Pi6feil6  vkiit^i  <uiA  oonAoftioM  ;v  kmA 
IbstecwatJui  ^jHBeeid  'Baofl  tiU'  tbe^  o&feis^e  iifctme  if?Mf 
ckfeuKii  frooutfat  Mat.  r  Ii^tpBfarsie  Ufe^heiliMBfnfiref  be^db  ttf 
ifteik(>3ll<6fi<SQath«vvbefai9d:  iIliB/.bacfe»'  *  DMeptiow  .dfiiaifjr 
iMdoimfipKiB  uttnrabhamnkew  ^  ^hstai  iMadaiM  ^Df  £fttl«9f 
wl»  in  <}i«  «nfiis*tr.tiaddi)BiUaii^  sil«:iCOtdd  AtfefoHM^ 
fnqHn^^e  fedinpliiiiaiiti  efvda^inp^if'flf  h^^  yoiih  bifcr 

^dbc^iit  belK«BBfh<lMfiay.beidiedI<»^  li iltstebgiewifvhiit 
tffMng^^vttTCi  iufinceie^ithat  noAiiqfJilBftflixumotiity^  omJA 
hehimo^i^nMm^hmmmmmBi^  lKhtf>^;Ue:beli«vtdiliiii^ 
idftJtiti;tal>wilfe»diqdifeit^  nvM 

flidiiiitih[odaikv«>iiuiifftoffiBDdedl^^  Imbi^^;^ 

iiHMt>iiiaH&^r8  .te^inniiiiaiilg^  fg^n^,  1  laAd:  uniwflOTWiJi. 
ib  dttcPfoMUd  iteitoB]^n^iirithr  ^bipusfot  ^ma^^itAl- 
Arit)^  i«ipi  HU#istMprwDttdiamdi*iii|pbKmttfe^ 
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aitkto»v  liUnndibgi  ^b  doilflrsiiiddiidiimidlstiiiilbiil^        ^^y^ 

fikamak'  oT  ti  Aftmad  atihiVtabLe;  ilnteipe^it/ma  jkoo^c^ii^ 

|mtii^Miit|i^'(tuiiit  lA  Sku^itmioBidi    >Ydair'«ftef(i|re%ia  fi^^^ 

litttt^  4»^Ml»g^  itt<  iMf iiieighbikiifa^vd^  hciM  ttl^Ati^i^^mQ^An 
fltteiic^sind^  called  np^m  ivenu  \'  Wliit^^^Bb^^^t^rllmfli^vrmQiM 
w#^d8,^''  Md  hwea  ^v  wQiik  itt^Njfflfriiaii^^  k  itii^drndStfiM 
ibftt^ho'  hm  no:  feti{gibii?..0«tf^Cam^piieii  tdi  md  k»  in  ^mf 
iM]Mbu»'imMf.  .  But  iMfwrcflcnHhat  \»i  UAs^itim^hmikijfAr 
Tm»  ^At  J  iim'iH)ir  alit«i  Focr*  cdd>-iv«aDyM»aii.'{iftix^i  iilMvnil 
«SgMf  yea»»  okl,  ^tlmEr  liim:l  ihooOdi  die^  a)M»iaiiiitilioii«t 
mo^  neak*  mt^,^  m  a>  glimie,  ^o^  c^Miudrliaii^ri : .  r¥%MftlMfft 

ltd»>4hfai  ^la|e<sdl^ !  lteii^btv&  pimtedtaaiiiiq^iiibaU^fflciiilM 
lAYAii^smAi    Uii  avgiioricrus  Iwirrt  ofiirannhiiteiRlteto^LllilMf 

w<»ri(ly  -kaMft' lyrc^fat  ttiiUDk  4diifiM  ^xnAidteMioiji/XliMl 
t^lUigi'ito^gei^A>m«^  ^'^eiv>'d«feikk.l'a0l:>c«a]^i^<ift«r# 

^<AMl>wettl^'«di^W<ttit^hiMebt»di^^f    '-u\iuu.;rvi    i.^'l    /.-isdi 
4Sttdtteit«^  d6Myle*>lki»^)elifldNii,ifi»iii]kift»bi«iibt]^ 

^'^  Mdiure^lB^  paki'^f  >teootitag(  «ir«rilristda«lii,.l)Miii^ 
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he-  Itddt^ssdd  ^llis '  8y«tem(to>  jsaimtB^ .  catUsg  upon.  Ae^i^^ 
s^'$t9Bi««u««otia»iadHimbadfiJttito«  ,  At  the  io^mmeftO^ 
isdhtof  Bmititis i9«  pasba^-in-  aHuMon-itQ  hte^oini  .ca9d#[ 
idfyeik  is  extremcfy  ^pada^tiQ/  '  Aftar.  eifltorting  fittben  tl^ 
tltfir  ctetyrbe  saya^-^'Mfeiiher  poyerty,-iior  kbOttr,  ^noraewr^ 
]^^t^ibrt^««x>xUiV can: excuse:  «a  Stpm.  mti^^iwmg- ^mi 
diildreni  and  bringb^  ttem^apjoimelt^s^  ..  l^tt  nfoj^JmUapei 
nm,  teiadeir,  ^hat  ivhtUU^Kf  htrue.     Slwild ja  p0m>A  of  jmXi 
dianisibUit]!^  neg^t\this,duty^  J  majr  t^CR^crfte  :to:prfdict^^he  m^ 
hk^^  hiwail  hh  faisttike^and'notidng  €9n:emi^  coHs^kki^''    Ha* 
btta  hem^  hushed  at  for  moulicatiDgia  duty  vh€^  Jie;  I^Hi^dfj 
wks^e  griatest  delinqtie»t.    Howjbli^!  Oan.wy.,oftll««ei 
ktigberaimagiBLe  amore  bftr<HCr%ctip)a  th^m  aiiWE  ))rock|aaci-r. 
ing  hte  crme; .;  not  idly,  .  bUt:  to!  vafft .  We ,  feUosur-Kureature^ 
against  BO'misen^le  in  exx^tl  jhetfiih  prod¥iPtio%  togetj^ 
tridi'hi3  sbitows;  .b^  reoeiiFed  asoi^  expjgttqn.  •  ItS'  utili^ii^f 
plraotidallyjackQ^ledged  byall  par^iea^  however,  the  ''4CjD&^ 
ftsdons  bE.the.Cpmte  of  SaT<>y/'.iiatd  BO|tie  oilier  portfl^ifaiiy: 
W  hated  >  by  those .iirfao  iMist  ojn  b»i|ig  pf : a  poi^tcaiy  c)D6#d.i 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  aihodt'oCtheologiai^s. starts  ^^  de^ 
ttdtmcingi  TtiDgeadoe  agwMt  Ita  author,-  ]\^nting, ^mn,  frqm 
jbtaoeito  pla^;  an4BtXjrlsi|ev^Jup  xma^enersi,  it.yn^  b^pipMs 
bythercoiiHDQpa'hatigmstiEi.  ;  In  this .  peraacu^iij the  won^eiic 
adddd^oo  JSonlLjalLar^of  icQta^on;  fprtthey  woidd,?^d:th% 
ffic4iim4si  extoI&d.BoittSstou,    1x>iA  !th^.iii|faitB  tov  th^ 
bdsoibs,^  iteipped  off  AehoteidawathiBgiplath^Pi.  tiJ^^tftfc 
them   like    reasoning    beii^  ^HQl    they  bpQaj^e  >  jgeBa^Mkii 
iiWe>  fitod4a«ght.them,towei^^  :»Aftfrt^ift^Spb 

dti«ggie;th«*n?wpi^itf  tritijid^td^  ftftitb^y^ah^ajTSid^rpv^tte 
ik$[nacii[^/;bf  :iiieB/r*-nQt  t(^unlei|t4<m..l>n4$rts»7  whft  are^l?% 
ftrstto>yad<Moj  tabhj«  0p|)Qsi|i0ft^, ;  ,^hat  j#dmd^M»  jw4l« 
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IXa  C8A11MBTTBS  AND  ROUSSEAU.  3S^ 

8eaii?  Thoise  who  haye  straight  backs/  straight  Km'bs/  nn-^ 
pioched  headsy  health,  and  sound  minds,  ought  in  gratitnde,. 
next  to  God  and  the  care  of  their  parents,  to  thank  Jean 
facqaes.  Here  in  Italy  (as  fistr  as  I  have  seen,  where  the 
li^  heath  yet  shows)  swathes  and  a  score*  of  barbarous 
eutoms  are  still  in  use;  and  the  consequence  is,  there  arer 
■nay  dwarfe  and  a  wretched  crowd  of  deformed  and  help- 
less creatures.  On  the  contrary,  in  France  and  in  England 
these  instances  are  rare.  That  Rousseau  in  his  education  of 
Emilius  puts  forth  many  untenable  paradoxes  is  certain ;  the 
wonder  is  there  are  no  more.  At  the  time  he  wrote.  Nature 
was  quite  a  theory,  and  a  rery  puzzling  one.  How  difficult  it 
must  have  been  to  give  a  tolerable  guess  at  what  kind  of  an 
animal  a  little  boy  might  turn  out,  when  released  from  his  cum* 
bfons  and  ridiculous  dress,  andin  the  hands  of  asensible  tutor. 
Imagine  him  with  bag-wig  and  sword,  embroidered  coat  and' 
waistcoat,  knee-breeches  and  a  cocked-hat;  and  pursued  all 
daylong  by  a  coaxing  and  cursing  nurse,  with  a  rattle  in 
ene  hand  and  a  rod  in  the  other.  Look  at  Hogarth's  prints, 
er,  if  you  suspect  his  full-dressed  puppets  of  caricature, 
look  at  the  family  pictures  of  the  last  century.  Yet  it  was 
out  jof  One  of  these  monstrous  abortions  of  folly  and  finery 
that  he  produced  that  beautiful  picture  of  Emilius  at  the' 
end  of  die  second  book.  No  one  was  more  aware  of  the 
imperfections  in  his  system  than  himself.  He  was  content 
to  be  right  in  the  main.  When  a  gentleman  told  him  he 
was  bringing  up  his  son  like  another  Emilius,  the  answer  he 
received  was^— *'  Then,  Sir,  you  do  wrong/'  One  of  the 
ipost  distingnishing  features  between  Voltaire  anfd  Rousseau 
is,ihat  the  former  was  a  destroyer  and  nothing  else ;  while 
the  latter,  though  he  pulled  down  also,  was  still  careful  to ' 
bmld .  up.  We  may  regard  this  work  as  a  goodly  and 
graceful  piece  of  architcft^ture,  though  some  of  the  minor 
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940  U»  GttABMBSTBft  AMilrBODISSIML 

pMts  aie  m  litUe  out  of  peoportioo*  Td  full  this,  dd  : 
j3»or  out  of  hreatJbi*  I  would  mf  it  is  siUy  to  ooaiiemtt  llie 
ifKhoIe  fabric  because  a  window  uMiy  han^  a  fida^.positiea^ 
and  a  chimney-pot  a  &lse  coo^^^woa^;  or  that  the  eomioa 
does  not  Jnm.in  a  trus  syUc^m;  or  that  the  pilastirs  may 
cry  out  with  King  Lear, "  Ha!  hme's  thr^  of  us  are  ^lOfkim^ 
ticated!"  The  man,  who  caa  point  out  the^e  de£Mts  cab 
amend  them.    Let  him  do  bO|  oad  be  thankfuL 

The  heaviest  chvge  against  Ilou^feaa's  wiiti«gft  itt»  Aagb 
they  contain  such  descriptions  as  none  but  the  mostgfosa 
mind  pould  suggest.  This  word  gre$&  is  often  most  iitpwm* 
lei^iy  misapplied.  A  Bishop,  wha  bids  ua  fix  our  afiaelic 
solely  on  the  world  to  come,  will  call  all  sublunuy 
gross,  except  the  emoluments  of  his  See  and  hia  beily*^ 
Gro9$n€Mis  too  comprehensive,  and  must  be  raduoedtaita 
simple  signification, — pleasure  without  senttaMoL  Boij»* 
sisau  is  never  guilty  of  inculcating  that  in  any  of  his  woduw 
He  inveighs  with  more  than  pulpit  eloquence  against  it.  I 
grant  he  was  voluptuous,  in  the  best  sense,  which  loeaos  so* 
more  than  .a  desire  to  be  loved  by  all  that  is  good  and  bean*^ 
tifiiL  And  this  desire  was  so  subltmaied  in  his  bseast,  diat 
every  woman  became  a  cruel  disappointment  to  him.  finteif 
youth  to  age  he  went  sighing  through  the  worid,  outdoing* 
th-'  jest  of  Diogenes  and  his  lanthom,  seeking  some  unnfr^ 
tainable  creature — a  Julia,  a  Clara,  or  a  Sophia— and  meet^ 
ing  with  none  but  D'Epinays  and  I>'Houp^x>ta.  MaKkase" 
D'Houpetot  indeed  was  something ;  but  thai  M%  Saint-Laa*^ 
bert  was  her  St.  Preux^  and  in  full  possession,  Rouasaau. 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  thinking  a  wonan  was  an  anp^l^ 
— no,,  she  must  needs  be  an  angel  while  he  thought  her  m 
woman.  Like  bis  own  Pygmalion,  he  waa  always  forming^ 
faultless  Galateas>  while  his  imagination,  like  a  deity,  ani^ 
mated  them  to  his  wishes.    Then  lus  enjoyment  was  to 
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ffaMEifot'  tbttr  diarmt,  wMt*  all.  tbe  iwihipttfaumiaM  wA 
all  thfl  deUcacy  of  a  low^.*  "  Tbs  oaly  motiial  differaio^ 
hitveen  dMK  fibvloms  Mlkiury  and  the  mcil  one  was,  uiw 
fertniiifily»  thit  Pygmalipii  aiMmB  ta  have  W^  wiUii^ 
ew»^k  to  be  contented*  bad  be  jEound  a  Bftietress  tbid 
daenred  bim;  wbereae.  Rootaeau^  when  be  was  really  be* 
hnttdy^  wai  t^ma  thought  biooeelf  so*  wae  euije  to  be  made 
die  min  of  bk  own  coafoct^  partly  by  a  diatiruetfal  moirbio 
ditfs  of  jMnptfUBftent,  and  partly  peijiaps  by  a  fastidioue 
MeA^hymal  enbtlety*  wkteh  tiimtd  bis  eye<witb  a  painfal 
rinrpnese  upon  the  defects  Uiatead  of  humanities  of  hie 
fidlow  cmatnrea^  and  made  the  indwidual  answar  for  iim 
whole  aiass/'  We  may  laugh  at  snoh  a  man,  or  we  may  pi^ 
hm,  font  it  ia  imptnuble  to  call  him  a  Ubertme«  Surely  he 
luB  been  oonfiMnded  with  his  namesake  Jean  B0pti$t$  Rous^ 
Mau»  tht  write  of  the  best  Fienoh  lyrics*  tbemost  liceotiood 
epigrams*  and  the  most  pioue  psalms.  Had  oar  Rousseau 
bttQ  the  most  gallant  of  rovers*  yet  had  Theresa  been  hin^ 
tnpe  and  lawfal  wife*  he  would  have  paased  for  a  modemte 
sifft  of  a  man  and  the  best  of  huehande.  The  world  is  a 
spoiled  cdiild,  wtU  have  its  own  way,  and  likes  those  wha 
dandle  and  cocker  it  bett^  tban  its  benefaators.  But  his 
wxteings !  EUs  "  Julie*  ou  la  nouvelle  Heloise !"  what  are  we 
to  say  to  that? 

Truly,  our  grare-beads  tell  us  this  same  novel  <^  the  Neif 
Sleisa  is  of  s#  iaunoral  a  tendency*  that  it  ought  never  to  bf 
potintD  &e  hands  of  any  one  younger  tban  themselves.  ''  'Tie 
aet  good;"  qw)tfa  Dame  Quickly,  ^'that  children  should 
kaow  any  wickednese:  <^  folks,  you  know*  have  discretion, 
a»  they  say*  and  know  the  wofld/'  On  the  other  handy 
Anna  Sewaid*  like  a  sensible  maiden*  rpconmiends  it  should 

*  This  passage  ought  to  have  been  mine.  "  Plague  take  those  who  anti- 
<5pate  our  articles  V-See  LuHcaton,  Zlst  and  Z2nd. 
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be  read  by  all  yomig  men.     The  reason  she  giTes  is  ib  this 
(eflfect,  for  [  have  forgotten  the  precise  words :  that,  beyondany 
Other  wo^k,  it  proves  that  Uie  most  ardent  lore,  fiur  frCMB 
being  diminished  or  chilled  by  the  union  of  sentiment,  is 
the  more  glowing  as  well  as  the  more  exalted ;  and-  therefoce 
it  may  be  the  means  of  weaning  the  gay  men  of  the  town 
from  heartless  pleasures.    This  is  good ;  and  I  am  glad  a 
woman,  as  times  and  opinions  go,  had  the  courage  to  write 
it.    Quarref  not  with  voluptuousness,  for  he  who  has  none  of 
It  will  have  something  infinitely  worse.    But  here  I  see  a 
whole  bench  of  grave-heads  shake  fearfully  at  this  doctrine, 
thinking  themselves  in  no  degree  Uie  worse  foar  having,  in 
their  day,  been  guilty  of  a  little  heartleesness.    There  is 
much  vulgar  talk  against  this  novel,  much  cant,  likea4i(i- 
tillation  from  the  last  Ultra  review;  and  it  may  be  divided 
(Quarterly)  into  short-sightedness,  misrepresentation,  impa- 
dence,  and  hypocrisy.     St.  Preux  is  not^  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  the  seducer  of  his  pupil.    Truth  is,  he 
and  Julia  very  unintentionally  seduce  one  another.    Bather 
flian  bkme  them,  you  must  blame  Nature  for  having  formed 
two  congenial  souls  that  could  not  be  happy  apart.    The 
iault  then  m\ist  lie  in  the  factitious  modes  of  society,  which 
form  what  is  mistermed  ''  its  well  being,"  and  which  forbade 
the  marriage  of  these  two  loving  hearts;  as  if  it  were  pre- 
posterous for  a  man  of  no  family  to  wed  the  daughter  of  a 
Baron;  however  enormous  his  perriwig,  or  however  extraor- 
dinary his  gold-headed  cane.      Rousseau  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  cruelty  exercised  against  Aose  who  "love 
xiot  wisely  but  too  well.''    He  would  not  let  virtue  die,  as 
we  kill  horses,  because  she  had  unluckily  made  a  false  step, 
and  broken  her  leg.  He  dared  to  assert, — ^which  was  muohin    . 
his  time,  and  nearly  as  much  in  ours,— «that  what  is  al?rays 
stigmatized  as  impure,  is  sometimes  pure,  and  that  nothing 
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Imt  depraTity  could  be  die  min  of  any  one.    Jtilia's  affectiow 
for  St.  Prenx  was  perhaps  as  1k^  (wkh  reverenoe  be  it 
spoken)  as  any  amtrimony  coiirld  make  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  their  history  without  imagining  she  was  di- 
vorced; not  from  a  lover,  but  from  a  first  husband.    Tbis^ 
lioweTer  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  a  bad  example,  for  both 
of  them  are  unhappy  enough/ if  that  will  make  our  virtuous 
critics  happy.    She,  amidst  the  cherishing  fondness  of ,  a 
crowd  of  friends,  and  beloved  by  her  husband^  still  looks 
tearfully  back  to  the  first  hour  of  her  love,  and  that  without 
m  wish  it  should  return ;  and  he  is  for  ever  wretched.      Be 
it   observed,  and  this  I  think  very  moral,  that  thor  man  is 
-here  ^  more  severely  punished  than  the  woman,  which  still 
remains  a  novelty,  though  it  ought  to  be  otherwise.    And! 
"must  notice.  anoUier  point  of  morality:  we  are  hc^  taught 
how  a  Christian  and  an  Atheist,  may  live  in  harmony  and 
|>eace  together,  aye,  even  as  man  and  wife; — surely  this  is 
doing  the  bitter  world  some  service.    Besides,  in  Clam  and 
Julia,  we  meet  with  a  fine  generous  compliment  to  the  won^, 
which  doubtless  they  deserve,  though  it  is  not  often  paid 
them, — that  they  can  love  the  same  man  and  love  one  aiM>* 
tfaer  at  the  same  time.    But  the  greatest  charm  in  the  woric 
is  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  author  to  discover  ''a  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil ;"  as  if  taught  this  lessor  by  his 
favourites  the  bees,  that  can  extract  honey  fix)m  poisonous 
flowers.    A  few  more  such  books,  and  the.race  of  misan- 
thropes would  be  at  end.    Nor  has  he  any  faith  in  sueh 
mmantic  villains  as  Lovelace,  Blifil,  young  Thomhill,  Count 
Fathom,  and  the  rest  of  those  bugbears  of  iniquity,  who  are 
evary  now  and  then  called  upon  to  perform  a  little .  gratfii^ 
ions  villany,  for  the  sake  of  heightening  the  interact    Tlie 
only  thing  I  dislike  is,  that  St  Preux,  towards  the  end,  b^ 
comes  a  mere  puppet ;  and  that  Julia  arrives  at  too  high  a 
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I^itcii  of  female  excellence.  She  is  too  inmdeiAdt,  too  tip- 
tight,  too  Ibuckmtned,  too  liieatricd.  I  getireary  of  her, 
and  Ml  in  lo?e  with  Clara.  Tlie  fanssey  grows  sancy  about 
her  acquirements  and  honsehold  economy.  I  long  to  hear 
she  has  committed  another  slip;  or  that  oim  of  her  servants 
has  given  her  warning  for  speaking  crossly  before  bisAftftt. 
Why  does  not  she  tear  her  be6t  gown,  or  tread  her  shoes 
down  at  heel  ?  Is  it  possible  she  never  fails  in  meta|dty«> 
sics  and  the  best  of  rice  puddings?  Give  me  somethiag, 
some  little  circumstance  to  her  discredit,  that  I  may  get  rkl 
bf  her  cloying  perfections.  Quick — ^hurry  over  the  leaves^ 
tod  let  us  come  in  at  the  deatii.  Julia's  death!  Ah!  there 
we  love  her  once  more.  We  fear  to  rustle  the  page  as  we 
read  of  all  the  minute  circmnstanoes  attending  Ae  last 
hours  of  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  beloved.  "  See !" 
says  the  story  of  Addison,  ''  in  what  peace  a  Christian  caa 
die!''  And  tow?  Even  no  more  than  our  criminals  on  ti^ 
scafibld.  But  the  Christian  Julia  not  only  has  peace;  she 
has  so  pure  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Chsd,  that  $ke  can  be 
dieerfel  to  the  last.  "'  Death,''  she  says,  ''ts  of  itself  suflBL- 
G^enUy  painful!  Why  must  it  be  rendered  hideous?  The 
eupe  which  odiere  throw  away  in  endeavouring  to  pvohNig 
&eir  lives,  I  will  employ  in  enjoying  mine  to  the  last 
moment.  Shall  I  make  a  hospital  of  my  apartment,  a  sceas 
ef  disgust  and  trouble,  when  my  fault  care  oa^t  to  be  to 
atomable  in  it  all  those  vtbo  ate  most  dear  to  me?"  So  the 
eivntains  are  graoefully  looped  back;  she  oidem  firesh  4owees 
to  be  plaoed  on  the  chimney-|>teoe;  her  friends  bsbA  chii^ 
dien  dine  and  sup  at  her  bed-«ide;  white  she,  ^juet  as  a 
fUI  health,  calm  and  remgaed,  talkml  with  the  same  good* 
asnee  and  the  same  spirit;  peAtsng  on,  now  and  thm,  an  aor 
ef  aefemty  approaching  even  to  spiightiiBeos.'' 
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Orthodox  people^ — I  mean  people  of  all  sorts  of  ortho- 
doxies (except  mine)  are  fond  of  attributing  bad  exits  to 
the  heterodox,— ^ay,  even  of  throwing  their  death-beds  at 
the  heads  of  one  anoUier.  I  wish  they  would  be  content 
iwith  copying  the  smooUi  decency  of  departures  like  this, 
and  let  their  animosities  die  as  well. 

Carlone. 
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Whenever  the  Ancients  were  about  to  commence  any 
important  undertaking,  they  were  extremely  attentive  to  the 
omens  which  preceded  it ;  and  if  any  disagreeable  sight,  or 
any  painful  sound,  obtruded  itself,  they  desisted  from  their 
attempts,  and  vraited  for  a  more  propitious  opportunity. 
'  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion  the  election  of  the 
Consuls  at  Rome  was  set  aside,  because  some  rats  had  been 
heard  to  squeak  during  the  time  of  polling.  Now,  although 
a  rat  is  an  odious  animal,  this  seems  to  be  going  a  little  too 
for ;  for,  if  that  principle  were  introduced  into  our  law  of 
Parliament,  and  if  all  returns  were  to  be  set  aside,  whenever 
a  rat  had  taken  a  part  in  the  election,  it  is  quite  clear  Aat 
no  Representatives  would  ever  be  duly  chosen,  and  that  we 
should  Hnger  out  a  vn^etched  state  of  untaxed  existence,  in  a 
most  deplorable  destitution  of  distress-warrants,  and  utterly 
abandoned  by  excisemen  and  collectors. 
'  But  happily  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  shall 
ever  be  given  up  to  such  a  frightful  solitude,  tfiis  delicacy 
of  the  Romans  being  only  a  piece  of  religious  superstition, 
and  we  are  now,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious,  quite  free  ttom 
superstitions  of  every  kind. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  notwithstanding,  to  consider  how 
hr  the  attention  paid  by  the  Ancients  to  omens  is  worthy 
of  imitation  j  not  on  superstitious  grounds,  for  in  this'i^e 
any  revival  of  superstition  must  be  quite  hopeless,  but  be- 
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cause  in  all  things  first  impressions  are  of  no  small  import- 
ance: to  some  men  Uiey  are  every  thing;  to  all  men,  they 
are  much. 

As  for  example,  in  the  study  of  Greek,  who  can  say  that 
his  zeal  is  not  somewhat  abated  by  the  recollection  of  what 
were  his  feelings  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  what  is 
called  a  great  Grecian?  He  had  been  doubtless  often  told, 
that  of  all  studies  this  is  the  most  important :  "  Above  all 
things,  Greek!"  had  often  been  inculcated,  and  he  iiatuially 
esqpected  to  see  in  such  a  character  somewhat  of  the  odgiDai 
brightness  of  what^  he  had  been  assured,  was  above  all 
things  bright. 

And  what  did  he  see  ?  A  great  Grecian.  A  volumiaow 
wig  clotted  with  powder  and  pomatum^  surmounting  a  pim- 
pled and  greasy  lace,  which  expressed  all  that  is  xlisgustiiq^ 
in  ^osBness,  sullen  in  tyranny,  and  despicable  in  servile 
meanness^  whilst  it  bung  brooding  over  a  rusty  black  coat 
and  waistcoat,  of  a  more  barbarous  structure  than  is  coiu^ 
monly  deemed  consistent  even  with  those  barbarian  ves6- 
sieotif,  the  apparel  of  a  stomach  strutting  out  with  the  bold 
projection  of  an  Alderman's,  but  wanting  that  generous 
sweep  of  flowing  outline  |-^to  say  nothing  of  the  wide 
bpckled  shoes,  the  grey  stodungs,  and  the  breeches  be- 
grimed with  snuff. 

And  when  he  tarried  with  the  Grecian^  and  fbucid  kim 
indgar  in  mind,  brmtal  in  manners ;  fbv  ever  wallowipg  m 
the  base  sensuabties  of  inordinate  eating;  always  muza^  im 
a  jniddle  state,  with  toe  little  temperance  to  keep  sobei^  and 
with  too  little  spirit  to  get  drunk  outright^^-when  h^ 
towkd  that  he  was  a  maiv  who  never  teuch^d  vqpoB  the 
snhstantial  beauties  of  the  language,  but  dwsli  in  the 
quantities  <>f  doubtful  vowels,  in  the  diversities  ef  uosettlel 
diaiectii,  and  in  the  various  rsadii^  of  imiayorlaiit  wesdi.; 
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ttaid  "flmt  ^wen  tbts  was  not  ftr  tke  purpose  efi&BKAmg,  batU 
order  to  insnare ;  that  he  might  at  any  moment  find  a  pretisH 
to  cut  his  yictnn  to  shfeds  wHh  the  rod,  and  thus  appease 
flie  maKgnity  of  his  mind  and  the  crudities  of  his  stomal  ^ 
•^HEiiDce  it  is  under  a  GtoTemment  so  truly  paternal  Aat  Ae 
finrt  impressions  aire  receired,  tbe  wonder  is^  nottiiat  so  litde 
refidi  for  this  language  in  general  remains^  but  tiiat  it  is  ever 
any  thing  else  tiiaai  an  obje<^  of  abhorrence ;— it  tdmost  seems 
csif  it  was  in  rerenge  Ibr  our  suffisrings  in  this  branch  of 
e^cation,  that  we  are  so  nearly  unanimous  in  endeaTouring 
lo  retain  under  the  legitimate  sway  of  tfie  Turks  Ae  de* 
scendents  of  the  great  Grecians,  the  prototypes  of  those,  by 
whose  bands  we  smarted  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  too  apt  to  foi^et  that  weowe  ta 
Ghreece  the  invention  of  all  things;  of  alltiiat  isgrei^,  of  aB 
Chat  is  good,  'Of  all  that  is  lovely,  of  all  that  is  i^reeable; 
and,  amongst  other  agreeable  things,  of  novels. 

The  first  Greek  novel  was  writSen  in  l&e  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  it  has  perished,  and  ail  we  know  of  it  is,  that 
it  was  of  the  marvellous  cast.  l%is  was  followed  by  several 
rf  v^at  may  be  called  the  French  school,  of  a  warm  i^om- 
plexion ;  they  are  now  no  more,  and  all  that  remains  besides 
their  names  is  tiie  tradition  that,  lite  sotae  others  of  Aat 
sciiool,  they  were  a  little  too  wann. 

•  T%en  sprang  up  a  great  -crop  of  erotic  or  amatory  wfttetUy 
wiio  flourished,  as  is  conjectured,  in  the  fifth  centuty  tjf  the 
€3iristian  nra ;  of  whose  woiks  some  %ave  been  published^ 
mme  have  been  lost,  and  others  fr^  remain  in  MSB.  in  pA^ 
He  ffl^toiries.  ^  8(^e$  er&Heerwn,  ^ecuU  quinli,  partim  tdktt, 
pmiim  ^kperiifa,partim  e  UMiotheM  oMem^xprmmnda/'  Tim 
prince  of  these  is  Longus,  who  has  deserved^  'gnwd  *tha 
ti^  ^f  *  Ihunimmmr  the  sweetest  «if  writers ;  he  fai  a  ttore 
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jMphist. 

:  There  are  perika^ps  do  books  in  the  world  of  any  merit  Im^ 
reedj  than  ''  Longus  the  Sophist's  four  Books  of  PastoiaJb 
poBoenung  Daphnis  and.Chloe."  It  would  be  a  humourous^ 
but  by  no  means  a  light  penance,  if  the  penitent  were  eur^ 
joined  to  wander  about  the  land,  until  he  could  find  some 
one  to  absolre  him,  who  was  acquainted  with  these  four 
books.  A  certain  scholar,  who  was,  as  sometimes  hi^tpens« 
much  admired  by  his  own  uniyersily  in  his  day,  and  by  no 
one  else  at  any  other  time,  upon  being  asked  if  he  had  re^d 
Longus,  answered :  *'  Longus  I  O  yes,  Longus.  I  know  Lon- 
gus ;  he  wrote  a  book  in  queer,  crampt,  crabbed  Greek.  \ 
know  Longus;"  The  penitent  himself,  however  foot-sore, 
could  hardly  satisfy  his  conscience  with  absolution  pro^ 
nounced  in  this  form,  at  least  if  he  had  read  one  sentence 
of  our  auUior.  , 

.  A  learned  man  resembles  the  unlearned  in  nothing  more 
(although  the  likeness  is  in  many  respects  very  striking) 
than  in  his  imwillingn^is  to  say,  I  know  nothing  about  the 
matter,  even  when  this  may  be  said  without  at  all  violatii^ 
the  truth. 

'  In  order  to  keep  up  this  resemblance,  some  learned  men 
have  written  that  the  PastoraUa,  which  are  n^nifest  prose, 
are  in  verse :  and  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
by  dividing  the  title  of  the  book,  have  made  it  into  twp 
works :  th^  teach  us,  that ''  Longus  is  the  author  of  a  book 
fiBtitled  Ptfmattca,  or  Pastorals,  and  a  romance,  containing 
the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe/'  A  book-making  trick, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  in  the  editors,  of  ajd 
Encyclopedia. 

.  In  palliation  .of  these,  and  of  many  other  mistakes,  which 
might  be  enumerated,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  book  is 
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Terj.Bcaree;  that»  aMiongk  it  may  be  met  inth  iapoblw 
lilHranes,  it  is  rarely  to  be  fooad  in  private  handB.  .Qm^ 
who  affected  the  singularity  of  being  the  poBaeaiu>r  of  a  capj, 
aonght  for  it  in  rain  in  the  catalognes  of,  at  least,  lea  or 
tfrerve  of  the  principal  booksellers  in  London :  one  of  them, 
however,  it  must  be  owned,  had  the  .book  in  his  catalogvNi, 
althoii^'not  in  his  library.  An  edition,  printed  at  Leipaio 
in  1777,  was  at  last  procured,  which  shewed  diat  this  dearth 
prevailed  as  well  on  the  Continent  as  in  £nglaad;  finr  the 
^tor,'  M.  B.  O.  L.  Boden,  a  learned  .ProfiMsor  of  Poetry, 
complains  that  he  had  long  been  desirous  to  publish,  this 
book  himself,  but  had  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy  for  that 
purpose:  he  tells  us,  that  he  formed  that  wish,  because  for 
a  long*  period  of  time  it  had  been  recommended  again  and 
i^ain  to  the  common  adnuration  of  mankind  l^.  many 
learned  nwn,  whom  he  names.  '*  Liber  wmmum  admiratkmi 
uU  dm  a  PoHtiams,  Mur^it,  Barthii$,,ScaUg^,.TrMem, 
Christus,  Herthis,  etiam  atque etiam  cammaidatus" 
-  From  this  scarcity  we  shoidd  hardly  have  supposed  that 
there  are  nine  or  ten  different  editions  in  exialaaoe ;  but  of 
sdme  of  them  a  small  number  of  copies  were  printed ;  others 
were  in  an  expensive  form,  and  therefore  probably  their  sale 
was  very  limited.  A  splendid  edition  published  at  Paris, 
with  plates  irom  designs  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  of 
course  eiqpensive,  and  besides  a  few  copies  only  were 
struck  off. 

The  sight  of  a  dear  friend,  who  has  been  unexpectedly 
resoueddfrom  death,  is  delightful  to  the  eyes,  and  the  narra^- 
tive  of  his  escape  is  above  all  things  interesting.  Where  shall 
we  find  more  dear,  more  faithful  friends,  than  the  Gr^dL 
writers?  How  many  of  them  have  perished  miserably,  even 
in  sight  of  taod  (Vke  soipe  of  their  worshippers,  who  also 
<»med  aiftay  with-them  too  Isirge  a  portion  of  th^  si^anty 
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KMumt  of  rirtfte^.  vAich  wb  yoi  cenituieil  to  ow  pover^ 
^ttdi  to  ,mbat  firightfid  Jbasanls  haire  most  of  the  somrom 
lyeen  expoaed^  belbcetfae  artof  piinlif^  bmugbt.BalyaliontQr 
tettom  ,  . 

,  OftthJAaocoimt  few  cariosities  a«e  more  agreeable  ttienr 
ike  sbIMo  prmceps  of  a  Greek  book.  The  fint  e<}ilum.  o£ 
Iiongiia  is  extremely  scarce.  It  is  a  small  thia  qoarto, 
fUBbBd  at  Florenoe^  in  1698,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  tha 
tide-page,  and,  as  iar  as  respects  the  namesals,  somevtha* 
qvaintly,  *'  Ihrentia,  apad  PMlqopum.  Junctam  M  D  ilCJ' 
As  is^  commonly  the  case  with  liiese  primitive  prodnctieaSi^ 
its.  simplicity  is  uncomipted  by  the  impmrities  of  &  Latoi 
lBanriatioii,and  ithas  only  a  few  notes  at  the  end,  and  a  sknt 
dsdicatory  prefiice  by  Raphael  Cokanbaniua^  The  pre&oes 
of  first  editions  mmst  always  be  read  with  interest,  as  thqr 
ooatain  a  pnblic  acknowledgmmt  of  that  superior  exoA* 
Isnce  in  the  author,  which  induced  some  meritorious  per-, 
sons,  always  at  a  considemble  expense,  and  too  often  witb 
a  great  loss,  to  secure  to  us,  by  means  at  the  press,  the  per- 
petual possession  of  inestimable  treasures.  It  may  be  wqiA> 
while,  tiberefbre,  to  hear  what  reasoas  Colnmbanius  has  ta 
offinr  fi)r  saving  the  li£»  of  the  sweetest  of  writers ;  they  srv 
these :  **  Having  myself  attentively  read  iSne  Paslxiials.of  Le»^ 
gus,  and  having  also  persuaded  several  learned  men  to  nadr 
liMm,  tbe  author  seemed  so  deli^tful  to  all  of  us,  as  wdl  oil 
account  of  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  language,  as  of  tte 
gaiety  of  Im  subject,  that  we  could  not  hdp  thinkii^  we 
riiould  be  guilty  of  no  small  oflfeoce,  if  we  did  not  all  ia  our: 
power  to  prevent  such  a  work  remairang  any  losflfer  in^ooii-te' 
ceafanent :  more  especially  as  I  well  knew  dbat  sciany  schsM^ 
lars  were  most  anxious  diat  it  should  be  pubb^ri^d.'' 

**  Qua  cum  d^enier  legiamn,  et  enm  doatii  mni  viri$  tecdo^ 
non  iUam  oormmmiodsHm,  t(9  n^bk  arridere  empit  hU  ioslsr/ 
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drwrmmm.  pmiUtem  aiqu€  tkgantkm,  tvm  oil  maUrim 
Mtpmfi  Jbcmus^  mm  mbtdmimm  fia$m  Aucmmm  $i 
(qumthan  m  Tiobh  esaet)  Aujmmodi  cpU9  dikiius  m  temkrmdd^ 
Uteso&ret:  prater  ^tm,  ctm  mremr  ilkid  a  studMs  vek$mmlU¥ 
imbrari:' 

Anolber  specom^n  of  the  editiaiis^  of  which  only  a  UimfeA 
onanber  if  copies' were  pnated,  it-  a^  neat  litCl4»  Wume  in 
12mo.^  equally  nndefiled  by  Lstiii  or  diefigured  by  notee, 
the  pages  of  which  are  nded  with  bright  red  Hne8>  Uke*  a 
Prayer-book  or  Testament  The  ben^foient  reader  is  ad- 
dvsBBed  in  a  short  preiause  by  Lud.  Dutens,  1^0  «igene* 
loasly  printed  at  PariB>  is  VJld^  only  900  copteB>  but  gene^ 
rovsly  distributed  100  of  tiiese  to  Ms  private  fHends. 

Another  of  the  expensive  class  k^  a  qnarlo^  beamtifoHy 
printed  at  Parma,  in  tbe  luscious  types  of  Bodoni. 

There  is  an  old  translation  into  English,  and  one  more* 
modem  (London,  1804>  12mo.)  by  Mr.  Le  Gkice ;  llie  old 
Fsench  translatkm  by  Amyot,  is  nuidt  esteemed ;  nnd  tiienf 
are  two,  or  three,  into  Italian. 

Scnne  elegant  examples  from  Longus  are  introduced  in^ 
*'  A  Grammup  of  the  Gredc  Tongue  on  a  New  Plan/'  which- 
Mr.  Jones  has  contrived  to  make  an  amusing  book,  alt&ougb 
a  grammar ;  and  he  has  also  contrived,  which  is  no  commoi^ 
merit  in  a  grammar,  to  be  abused  by  the  Quarterly  Review, 
the  rule  of  right,  by  which  we,  the  people  of  Engbnd,  at 
present  form  our  taste  and  our  morals;  togel^r  vrith  some 
little  assistance  from  certain  Annual  Journals  and  Daily  Ann- 
uals; for  by  such  congruous  names  these*  great  masters  of 
language  designate  their  oracular  volumes. 

Of  many  of  the  ancients  but  little  is  known;  of  Longus 
literally  notiiing ;  even  Bayle,  who  can  tell  us  every  thing^ 
about  every  body,  can  tell  us  nothing  about  hint.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  Sophist,  that  we  find  nothing  about 
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huBself  in  hki  boek ;  tins  taTOun  of  honest  antiquity,  wkot 
a^man^  who  undertook  to  write  of  Dapfanis  andXhloe,  eotiii 
keei^  faith,  and  actually  write  of  &em  and  of  dion  oniy^ 
iriiereas  we  modems  discourse  about  ounelres,  our  wiyes^ 
our  digestion,  our  own  narrow  notions  concemiilg  politics 
or  religion,-— about  any  thing,  in  short;  but  our  subject.    A 

Nor  do  any  of  his  contemporaries,  if  he'eyer  had  any, 
which  is  by  no  means  clear,  give  us  any  account  of  him : 
firom  this  general  silence  (unless  we  suppose  that  he  inha- 
bited the  world  alone,  in  which  case  he  could  hot  do  any 
great  mischief)  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty,  diat 
he  must  have  been  an  excellent  miem ;  because  we  may  be 
sure  that  his  nei^bours  would  not  have  pibclaimed  his  vir- 
tues, or  have  been  so  unneighbourly  as  to  have  kept  silence 
respecting  his  faults,  or  even  his  weaknesses,  if  he  had 
any. 

But  commentators  must  needs  comment  upon  every  thing; 
they  can  permit  nothing  to  rest  in  peace,  not  even  the  me 
mory  of  the  dead.  There  is  one  incredible  thing, — ^ooore  ii.. 
credible  than  all  that  is  contained  in  Paleephatus,  who  wrote 
a  book  expressly  concerning  incredible  things,-— and  that  is, 
the  indefatigable  industry  with  which  these  men  have 
brought  together,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bloddng  up  the  paths 
to  knowledge,  huge  masses  of  rubbish,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  shrink' into  insignificance. 

Let  us  hear,  in  a  few  words,  what  Peter  Moll,  a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  a  Professor  of  Greek,  narrates  at  some  length' in 
an  edition  of  Longus,  published  by  himself,  in  1*660,  with 
some  of  these  learned  notes  :  and  it  is  no  very  aggravated 
instance  of  one  of  the  inctirsiolis  of  tlu>se  barbarians,  by 
which  ihe  republic  of  letters  has  taken  so  much  detriment. 

He  boastB  that,  after  mucih  research,  he  has  been  so  fortu- 
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xutfiLas  ip  make  the  three  following  valuable  diseoveries^:-^ 
First,  that  LonguM  is  a  Latin  word,  and  that  the  'Rqmum 
iised  to  call  a  man,  who  happened  to  be  tall^  than  his  ne^b- 
hours,  not  only  Longurio  (which  Dr«  Ainsworth  translates 
"  a  long  gangrel,  a  taU,  long,  slim  fellow,")  but  that  they 
would  sometimes  even  call  such  a  person  Lo^igus.  Se^ 
condly,  that  one  John  Funck  says,  that  in  the  year  U.  C» 
749,  there  wt^  at  Rome  a  consul  named  Longus,  and  that  he, 
for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was  a  very  tall 
man.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  that  in  Uie  times  of  Arcadius  and  ' 
Honorius  there  lived  somewhere  in  Egypt  four  brothers,  all 
monks,  who  were  severally  called  Longus,  as  John  Funck 
sees  no  reason,  to  doubt,  on  account  of  the  unusual  proceritj- 
of  their  bodies.  .    .  r         .  * 

It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  a  truly  learned*  man  may,  wi& 
his  wife's  permis^on,  have  a  son ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
believe  that  a  truly  letuned  man  can  ever  have  a  fortune  to 
leave  to  Uiat  son :  let  him,  however,  as  the  next  best  Uiing, 
leave  him  on  his  death-bed  this  piece  of  advice : — ^'  Never, 
my  dear  Boy,  never  read  a  note  on  any  pretence  whi^ 
ever." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  some  idea  of  the  Pasto^ 
ralia,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  curious  person  to  jget  an  idea 
of  a  work  of  the  least  merit  or  originality  in  any  other  waj 
than  by  reading  it  himself.  What  is  this  work? — ^It  is  a 
Pastoral  Romance.  What  is  it  like  ?— It  is  like  the  Amidta 
of  Tasso,  the  Paul  and  Virginia  of  St.  Pierre,  the  tales  of 
shepherds  which  Cervantes  has  scattered  about  in  bis  Don 
Quixote :  but  it  is  different  from  all  these ;  it  is  much  bet- 
t».     How  is  it  better  ? — ^The  reader  will  like  it  better. 

Why  we  like  one  Uiing  better  than  another,  has  not  yet 
been  discovered ;  let  us  therefore,  read  the  book»  we  like 
best,  and  do  Uie  Uiings  we  like  best ;  at  least  for  die  pre- 
sent, until  some  of  our  Scotch  friends  find  out  the  why  and 
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life  Wherefore,  trWch  CbSey  adsttre  nn  Aey  arc^  in  w  IHrway 
tRMt  ttoiAg* 

•  It^ean  Mfct!i6  isuppofted,  thtit  ivliat  is  dilfed  im  arg^i- 
mtent  wfll  give  any  idea  of  a  ^wk;  besii^,  t^en^ver  4 
\3iew  play  makds  its  appearance,  th^  nev^papers  imtt  mdhk- 
Itag  hawg  otit  its  «(k6Tet(m^,  if  lioweVer  aiiy  mife*6  iaste  tue  so 
incufably  anatbililcal,  <hat  Jie  feiKJt  aatmted^y  tJife  i^hockiii|r 
ftteqtiency  of1iliefif6  fchirargtcal  exfe?bfti6ns,  W  itiugtiiavfe  a 
€iry  •prepatatioii,  let  him  inst^nfly  repaSf  to  Mr.  l>indop'ft 
testoty  of  Rrtiim,  ^hete  he  ^ill  ^d  l3ife  6tory  stripped 
most  carefttUy  df  fts  ititeg;uinents. 

flier^  can  he  no  great  harm  in  arranging,  ad  in  a  play, 
lihfe  ixttmes  tmd  tharatti^rs  of  the  several  jjersonages  Who  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  novel :  it  will  be  nsndh  Softer 
Mhsii  «h  abfetrafet  df  the  story,  WhiclhAhre  rcad^  witl  in  sdtoe 
ffegrec?  be  enabled  toTnate  out  for  himself,  and  lie  will  find 
ftf  a  more  arflusing  comiSe  f  hati  the  rigid  mode  of  drying  an 
«rgt»ment.    Wife  Wl  of  the  supposed  play  is  as  follows : — 

I>RAMaTIS    PEHSONiE. 

, .  THE    MEN. 

La^^,  a  goatherd,  the  adoptive  father  of  Daphnis. 

xXap'hnis.' 

ll^YAi,  a  *hepherd,*lhe  adoptive  father  <Jf  Chloe. 

•<«ic«,^9rhfTd«i«i,  u  sailor  of  Chloe. 

®iiY4«iSy  a  Metl^mnean  jg«B6nl. 

Hi9PA3Ct,  a  Mitylentean  general. 

jbioNYsoPBAiTEs,  the  landlord  and  master  of  LamoD,  and  the  ceal  Oatther  pT 

lOaphnis. 
Euoaoiivs,  a  servant  of  Dionysophancfs. 
Xavns,  a«iillor^ofCMee.'  . 

4stTLpsy  son  of  Dicmysopkants.  ... 

Gnatho,  a  parasite,  the  compamop  of  AstgrkiSe 
Heoacles^  the  real  father  of  Chloe. 
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'Iacmvjvm,  (Ae  young  wife  of  an  old  husbandman)  who  takes  an  aetiit 
ptfrt  in  tb^  education  of  DapAnus. 

MwiM  T  gj  >the-wifc  b€  JMiML 
JUuH>s,tbewi&  tf  M«gadfli^4adin»lher^Clilaie. 
Mjlpe,  the  wile  of  Dryas. 

Pai^dieNjrmplB^Tjqdao  Picatos,  Sb^»te4^  Soilpra  of  Chla^  apd  Mi%- 

nean  Youths. 
T%e  Scene  i$   «f  HFUi/lene,  and  in  the   adjoming  country  in  the  bland  tf 

The  loogt  grave  olgacticMi  that  iuts  bMn  hraiightagMM|t 
LoQgiM,  is  thai  of  Peter  Daniel  Huat,  Bishoi^  of  Avuaiiohav;, 
vha  asserts  that  this  work  is  so  lAdecent,  that  tike  asa  who  ^m^ 
xead  it  without  blnshuDgjiuist  of  nocasaity  be  a  cyme  "  Qpi|9 
fljioqui  torn  olncsnum .mt^uifui 4me  rutare  l^tt^  ^Mfli  Ofmtmm 
esse  necesse  est"  What  kind  of  a  cynic  or  what  kind  of  ^ 
lihilosopber  a  French -bishop  may  be^  it  is  not  easy  to  gu^; 
but  bishops  in  all  couotrits  are  such  an  ingenuous,  shames 
£Eu:ed  race,  that  there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  good  l^ka 
which  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  read. 

Others  of  the  great  and  good,  or  what  is  precisely  the  nofp^ 
thing,  of  those  who  are  the  best  paid  for  loudly  prod^w- 
ing  that  they  belong  to  those  distinguished  ordem^  haf^ 
«poken  of  it  with  abhorrence,  and  called  it  filthy-^-tto  dpubi 
with  perfect  sincerity ;  as  a  Scotch  lady  onoe  tffifmed,  thart 
she  abhorred  "  the  filthy  practice  of  smearing  the  body  aU 
over  with  fresh  spring-water." 

The  work  being  professedly  erotic,  and  treating  sqleily  of 
love,  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  anfieot 
that  he  should  cautiously  abstain  from  uttering  a  single  jylr 
}shlt  on  that  subject :  had  he  been  a  modem,  the  case,  tq  te 
sure,  would  hanre  been  widely  difierent 
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The  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  the  3rd  Book,  "  quand  U 
fmt  commettre  i  Daphnis  une  h^deliti  par  ignorance'*  (to 
adopt  a  happy  French  expression)  many  persons  will  doubt- 
less think  diemBehres  obliged  to  censure.  But  the  fault, 
after  all^  lies  in  the  very  objectionable  mode  i?i4iich  Nature 
has  adopted  for  continuing  Ihe  species :  had  the  world  been 
created  in  a  highly  civilized  age  like  th^  present,  we  cannot 
'doubt  that  these  things  would  have  been  placed  upon  k 
much  better  footing.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  as  happy 
as  many  of  the  early  Christians  were,  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  apologist,  Minucius  Felix,  as  he  informs  us,  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  virginity,  "  virginitate  perpetud  fruimhirf'  and 
shewed  therein  as  much  good  taste  as  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  administration  exhibited,  ''who  always 
tiyoyed  a  bad  state  of  health,''  as  Che  late  lamented  Lord 
^Londonderry,  in  imitation  perhaps  of  this  very  passage,  clas- 
sically observed. 

Another  objection,  more  difficult  to  answer,  is  brought 
by  Bayle,  who  complains  that  Chloe  is  too  free  of  her 
Idsses, "  la  Bergere  de  Longus  accorde  des  baisers  trop  prompt- 
ement"  The  objection  that  "  there  was  too  much  kissing 
in  it,"  was  once  made  to  that  truly  German  Pastoral,  the 
Death  of  Abel,  by  an  ingenious  young  Quaker — (may  the 
•Sociiety  of  Friends  pardon  the  incautious  expression !)— by 
an  ingenious  young  person,  who  was  at  that  period  of  life 
vrhen,  if  he  had  not  beeri  a  Quaker,  he  might  without  im- 
propriety have  been  called  young.  This  undue  promptitude 
must  indeed  be  exceedingly  offensive,  if  it  can  displease 
even  Pl*6testant  Dissenters,  who  are  uniformly  remarkable 
for  their  erotic  propensities. 

•  But  there  is  yet  another  objection  made  by  the  same 
Huel^  which  is  a  greater  fault  than  the  former:  "  Pgvs 
etiam  vitium  est"  says  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop ;  it  is 
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lauch  worse  than  that  cynical  indecency  which  ^  made  the^  , 
good  father  blush  in  such  a  distressing  manner.    W]iuLt  caa  ^ 
this  be  ?    What  but  the  perverse  and  preposterous  conditct 
of  the  story,  which  absurdly  begins  with  the  infancy  of  the  . 
hero  and  heroine,  and  cannot  stop  at  their  marriage,  but . 
goes  on  and  on,  to  tell  about  their  children  and  their  old, 
age.    **  Pgus  etiam  vUium  est  perversa  et  prmpostera  opens 
aconomia.    A   Pastorum  cunabulis  inepii  ordUur,  et  vix  in, 
eorum  mqftiis  desirdt:  ad  eorum  usque  liberos,  imo  et  senectuiem  . 
su&  narraiione  progreditur.'*     Upon  which  Bayle  jeeringly 
remarks,  "  Cest  sortir  entierement  du  vrai  caract^e  de  ceite 
egpice  d^icrits.    II  hsfautfinir  aujour  des  noces,  et  se  taire  sur^ 
l^  suites  du  marriage.     Une  heroine  de  Roman  grosse  et  accou*, 
chie  est  un  itrange  personnage.*' 

This  is  certainly  an  abomination;  but  is  it  true?     Is  Ae. 
conduct  of  the  story ,80  perverse  and  preposterous?     Does, 
it  begin  so  absurdly  with  the  craflles  and  infancy  of  the 
parties  ?    The  author  proposes  to  tell  the  history  of  two . 
foundlings : — ^is  it  very  unreasonable  then  to  find  them  first? 
Is  not  this  rather  a  very  legitimate  application  of  the  old . 
rule,  '*  first  catch  your  hare?"     In  two  short  chapters  (the  . 
work  consists  of  98)  he  despatches  the  infancy,  he  gets  rid^ 
of  the  cradles,  which  are  so  odious  to  the  Bishop ;  and  in 
the  very  last  chapter  of  the  w;ork  the  lovers  are  married* 
Their  living  to  a  gr^t  age,  or  having  any  children,  is  merely , 
mentioned  incidentally.    That  the  accusation  of  the  supe«, 
rior  indecency  of  the  book  is  as  unfounded  as  the  greats  . 
crime  of  the  preposterous  conduct  of  the  story,  will  ^be  . 
easily  divined  after  this  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  criticism. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked,  are  not  the  erotic  writers  in  a 
bad  taste?  Are  they  not  full  of  absurdit  is?  In  literature,  as 
in  the  arts,  there  are  a  few  works,  perhaps  some  half  dozen^ 
in  which  there  is  not  any  thing  that  we  wish  to  be  otherwise 
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tkM  a  n  ;  and  we  are  rniifbrmly  delighted  and  surprised  to 
finM  that  every  part  is,  not  only  as  it  ought  to  be,  bnt  far  bet- 
ter than  w«  eodd  possibly  have  imagined.    Hie  middle  class ' 
cMsists  of  prodnctions,  some  passages  of  which  afford  us 
great  pleasure,  whilst  others  displease ;  although  in  general 
#e  cannot  tell  how  to  remedy  what  wfe  feel  is  offensive  or 
wot  satisfactory,    llie  lowest  class,  where  we  find  few  or  no ' 
Mraiities,  and  perpetual  faults  which  we  are  certain  we  coutd ' 
ntover  hare  committed,  and  could  easily  remedy,  ought  tb  be ' 
fiirfthwith  remitted  to  ourfKend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  ik  not  pretended  that  any  of  the  erotic  writers,  even  * 
Dtmgtts  himself,  are  to  be  placed  with  the  immortals,  who 
oooupy  the  firet  rank ;  but  they  certainly  all  deserve  a  high  * 
station  amongst  the  heroes  in  the  second ;  for  few  books ' 
aibrd  the  reader  greater  pleasure,  and  their  faults,  which  it 
dkftnot  be  dissembled  are  many,  most  commonly  are  such  as 
W^  are  sensible  do  exist,  but  cannot  clearly  see  how  to 
rectify. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  likewise,  that  they  treat  chiefly  of 
lote,  which  is  a  delicate  subject;  for  making  love,  it  should 
stem,  is  not  a  mere  mechailical  operation,  like  making  bay. 
itie  spectator  is  rarely  satisfied  when  he  sees  it  made  on 
tlf6  stage,  even  by  those  who  are  esteemed  by  the  best 
judges  as  artists  in  their  line.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
tkis  is  because  every  man  has  a  way  of  His  own  which  he' 
constden  the  most  perfect,  and  is  therefore  very  intolerant ' 
oft  this  subject.  But  is  not  Longus  in  a  bad  taste  ?  Let  us  * 
ffhtt  agree  in  what  kind  of  taste  this  little  ode  ii  Written:—  ' 

**  Voi»  frwchi  T«itiosUi» 
Spirate  dolcencnte; 
Voi,  limpidi  ruscelli, 
Seorrete  Mavemetite ; 
Vcii,delxcatifi«ri; 
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Ibtomo  m\m  cnteele ; 

T^ciU  U  pie  movete ; 
In  quel U  valle  ombros^ 
La  mia  FiUi  riposa.'' 

Ta  ^¥0  a  cieav  idaa  of  the  pceuliar  tlyle  ef  ^ka  erotb; 
vfitBTS,  wfakdi  IB  aidfioiiLl  but  jet  very  agrctaUe,  by  waj' 
gsnefal  detcnptkm,  i»  impossible ;  t*  enter  into  minuto 
dtteib,  and  to  say  that  ths  straotnre  of  the  sentence  i* 
g<evanttd  by  the  principle  of  assigning  this  plaoe  to  tfa* 
ai^Mitiye  and  that  to  the  verb^  and  that  a  period  usually 
ceasistii  of  so  many  members,  arranged  aooording  to  aneib 
esai  such  rules,  woald  be  insnflbraUy  tadioos,  and  wonldr 
most  probably  fiiil  of  attaining  jdie  end  proposed.  As  peon*' 
liarities.  consist  altogether  in  masner,  ibey  osn  only  b* 
seized  by  actual  observation. 

In  return  tar.  the  jdeasare  derived^  from  neorks  of  faacy^ 
and  indeed  ftom  almost  all  our  amusnnents,  we  must  maka 
some  pretty  liberal  concessions :  w^  must  bear  wkb  a  great 
deal  tb^  is  unnatural ;  we  must  tcderate  many  ahsarditiefw. 
acquiesce  in  improbabilitieB,  and  sometimes  even  conoete 
what  iaimpowible;  we  must  i^low  a  certain  distance  to  thffi 
juggler,  and  permit  him  to  be  inaccessibla  on  tbe  rear»  ancL 
strongly  entrenobed  on  the  flanks ;  we  must  be,  content  ix> 
^d«iw  the  per0peoti¥0  of  a  painting  from  one  point  only ;  t% 
owaider  n  motionless  stsftue  a^  ^  flyi^  Mercury ;  t^  puppoii^ 
that  tiie  b^ro  of  so  opera  is  sfdiloqukiipg  in  a  perfect  s<4i^ 
tude>  altbofigh  e¥erya^ord  gives  pra^tematural 'activit|f  t^ 
tjie  elbows  of  fi%  fiddlem ;  and,  in  spite  of  ours^eK^  t^ 
&el  drowsy  daring  the  ballet^  in  sympathy  with  the-  beroin% 
wbo»  by  a  fiction  of  the  theatre,  slef  ps  soundly  in  a  bori^ 

If  tharMer  sbnnld  think  the  ^eouoifls  of  Iiongas  mtbw 
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b^by  he  must  remember  Ibat  bis  iare  is  good ;  and  altbougb 
some  articles  may  at  first  seem*  extravagant,  when  be  be^ 
comes  a  little  accustomed  to  his  ways,  he  will  find  that 
on  the  whole  he  is  not  unreasonable. 

It  has  always  been  usual,  in  giving  an  account  of  any  authoc 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  ofier,  by  way  of  specimen,  souke 
translations.  This  is  a  cruel  praictice ;  but  crud  as  it  is,  it  must 
be  complied  with.    If  the  merit  of  a  work  is  supposed  to  be 
comprehended  in  a  thousand  particulars,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  and  three  quarters  of  these  will  always  consist 
in  the  peculiar   manner    of  the  writer,  which  of  course 
cannot  be  translated.    What  is  called  a  fi'ee  translation, 
when  .it  is  not  a  cloak  for  ignorance,  is  an  attempt  ta 
improve  upon  the  thing  translated,  and  is  consequently  high 
treason' agUnst  the  author,  for  which  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  the  translator  ought  to  be  banged,  drawb,  and  quar- 
tered.    Every  one  who  is  not  hardened  in'  bis  doings  into 
Bngltsb,  will,  when  compelled  to  translate,  throw  bimself* 
upon  the  reader's  mercy,  and  cry,  *^  I  have  been  literal.''^ 
As  a  Form  of  Prayer  for  persons  in  that  unhappy  situation 
has  never  been  drawn  up,  the  following  is  submitted  to  their 
consideration  at  least,  until  a  more  approved  one  is  sub-' 
stitdted  by  authority : — 

V  ^^  Geutle  Reader,  I  have  brought  this  delicate  piece  of 
workmanship  into  England  out  of  Greece,  by  loilg  joumies 
over  bad  roads.  True  it  is,  that  the  finest  parts  have  been 
shaken  off,  and  are  altogether  lost;  that  the  sharp  edges  are 
worn  and  broken;  that  the  masteriy joinings  are  ^ping^ 
through  shocks  and  jottings;  that  the  colours  have  fiided  and 
changed ;  and  that  the  exquisite  polish  has  every  where  dis- 
Sppear^:  this  is  but  too  true,  as  you  perceive ;  but  sucfr 
as  it  remains,  it  is  the  very  identical  piece  which  I  received 
at  Athens.    I  have  made  no  judicious  alteriittons ;  not  one 
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iII^>roveme|U:  Lbare  neither  paintedy^gitdedy  nor  varnuiM* 
Leave  me  to  lament  over  tbis  involuntary  havoc^  and  ipare 
your  reproaches."  .. 

The  3d  and  4th  Chapters  of  the  2d  Book  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  most  proper  to  make  an  example  of:  they  are 
as  follows : — 

,  Chap.  3. — ^^  An  old  man  came  to  them,  clothed  with  a 
frock,  shod  with  sandals,  furnished  with  a  scrip,  and  that 
scrip  an  old  one.  He  sat  down  beside  them,  and  spoke 
thus: — ^^^I  am,  my  children,  the  old  msm  Pbiletas;  I,  who 
have  many  times  sung  to  these  nymphs,  who  have  many 
times  piped  to  that  Pan,  who  have  led  many  a  herd  of  oxen 
by  my  music  alone.  I  come  to  you,  to  relate  what  I  have 
seen,  to  tell  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  a  garden,  the  work 
of  my  own  hands,  which  I  have  cultivated  ever  since  I 
ceased  to  tend  the  flocks  on  account  of  old  age.  It  pro- 
duces^ according  to  each  season,  whatever  the  seasons  bear : 
in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  the  hyacinth,  and  both  the  violets  \  in 
summer,  poppies,  pears,  and  all  ki^ds  of  apples;  now^ 
grapes,  and  figs,  and  pomegranates,  and  green  myrtle-ber- 
ries. In  this  garden  flocks  of  birds  assemble  in  the  morning; 
some  to  feed,  some  to  sing;  for  it  is  overspreading  and 
shady,  and  watered  by  three  fountains :  if  the  hedge  were 
taken  away,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wood.  When  I  went 
into  the  garden  yesterday  about  noon,  I  saw  a  boy  under  the 
pomegranate-trees  and  myrtles,  carrying  pomegranates  and 
myrtle<berries;  he  was  fair  as^  milk,  and  golden-haired  as 
fire,  and  fi'esh  as  one  lately  bathed;  he  was  naked^  he  yn^ 
alone,  and  he  was  sportmg  as  if  he  had  been  plucking  firuit 
in  his  own  garden.  I  hastened  towards  him  ta  lay  hold  of 
him,  fearing  lest  in  his  rudeness  he  diould  break  the  myrtles 
and  the  pomegranate-trees.  But  he  escaped  me  lightly  and 
easily— -sometimes  running  under  the   rose-bushes,  some* 
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tiflierhiAng  Mmelf  vwler  the  poppies,  Dke  a  jofung 

''Often  have  I  had  much  trouble  in  pursuing  sncUng-. 
Iddl,  often  have  I  toiled  in  running  after  new-bom  cdves  ; 
bot'tMs  was  an  erer-varying  and  unattainable  labour.  Befaig' 
weary^  for  I  am  old^  and  resting  upon  my  staff  (watching ' 
hfan  meanwhile  that  be  might  not  escape)  I  enquiied  to 
whom  of  mjr  neighbours  he  belonged,  and  what  he  meant 
bjr  gathering  ftniit  in  another  man's  garden?  He  made  no 
amwer,  but,  standing  beside  me,  he  smiled  «oftiy,  and  pelted 
me  wiA  myrtle-berries.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  he 
soolfaed  me  so  that  I  couhl  no  longer  be  angry.  I  implored 
bfan  therefore  to  come  within  reach,  and  to  fear  nothing; 
and  I  swore  by  ^  myrtles,  that  I  would  let  him  go,  that  I 
woidd  give  hhn  «pp]ts  and  pomegranates,  and  would  per- 
mk  him  always  to  gather  the  fruit  and  pluck  the  flowens  if 
I -could  obtttin  fWmi  him  one  stngfe  kiss.  At  this  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  said  in  a  voice,  such  as  no  swallow,  no  nig^t^ 
iagale,  no  swan  (a  bird  as  long-lived  as  myself)  could  utter — 

'  It  is  no  trouble  to  me  to  kiss  you,  Phitetas,  for  I  desire 
to  be  kissed  even  more  than  yon  desire  to  be  young :  but 
praf  consider,  wouM  this  favour  be  suitable  to  your  years? 
For  your  old  age  would  be  of  no  avail  to  deter  you  from 
following  me,  after  you  had  gotten  one  kiss.  I  am  dtfficidt 
to  be  overtdcen  by  a  hawk,  and  by  an  eagle  and  by  any  bird 
that  is  swifter  even  than  tfiese.  I  am  not  a  diHd ;  and  al- 
though I  seem  to  be  a  child,  yet  am  I  older  than  Saturn,  than 
an- Time  itself.  I  knew  you,  when  in  early  youth  you  used 
to  feed  a  wide^stpreading  herd  in  yonder  marsh,  when  yon 
loved  AmaryHis :  but  you  did  not  see  me,  although  I  used 
to  stand  dose  by  the  giri.  However,  I  gave  her  to  you,  and 
now  your  sons  are  good  herdsmen  and  good  husbandmen* 
At  present  I  tend  Daphnb  and  Cldoe^  and  when  I  have 
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bMdgftt  th^m  together  Ih  the  momhig;  I  come  into  your 
giuxlen  and  please  myself  with  the  flowers  and  plan^,  aadT 
bathe  in  these  fountains.  On  this  account  the  flowers  antf 
plants  are  beautiful,  fer  they  are  watered  from  my  baths* 
See  now  whether  any  ode  of  your  phmts  is  broken^  T^ietber 
any  fruit  has  been  gathered^  whether  any  flower-root  hsof 
been  trodden  down,  whether  any  fountam  is  troubled.  And' 
I  say  ftrewell  to  the  only  one  of  men,  who  in  his  old  age  baa 
seen  this  child!'  With  these  words  he  sprang  like  a  yoimg' 
nightingale  upon  the  myrtles,  and  passing  from  branch  to 
branch,  he  crept  through  the  leaves  up  to  the  top.  I  saw 
his  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  and  I  saw  a  little  bow  be- 
tween the  wings  and  the  shoulders ;  and  then  I  saw  no 
longer  either  them  or  him. 

^^  Unless  I  have  borne  these  gray  hairs  in  vain,  and  unless 
as  I  grow  older  I  become  more  foolish,  you  are  dedicated  to 
Love,  and  Love  has  the  care  of  you.'' 

Chap.  4, — "They  were  quite  delighted,  as  if  they  had 
heard  a  fable,  not  a  history;  and  they  inquired,  ^What  is 
Love,  whether  a  boy  or  a  bird,  and  what  power  has  he?* 
Philetas  answered :  ^  My  Children,  Love  is  a  god,  young 
and  beautiful  and  winged ;  he  therefore  delights  in  youth^ 
follows  after  beauty,  and  gives  wings  to  the  soul.  And  he 
has  more  power  than  Jove.  He  governs  the  elements ;  he 
governs  the  stars;  he  governs  his  peers  the  Gods.  You 
have  not  so  much  power  over  the  goats  and  dieep.  The  flow- 
ers are  all  the  work  of  Love;  these  plants  are  his  produc- 
tions. Through  his  influence  the  rivers  flow  and  the  winds 
breathe.  I  remember  a  bull  overcome  by  love,  and  he  bel- 
lowed as  if  he  had  been  stung  by  a  gad-fly ;  and  a  he-goat 
enamoured  of  a  she^goat,  and  he  followed  her  every  where. 

<<  <Even  I  have  been  young,  and  I  was  in  love  with  Ama- 
rylUs.  I  remembered  not  food,  I  sought  not  after  drink^  I 
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took  no  sleep.  My  soul  grieved ;  my  heart  palpitated ;  my 
body  was  chilled.  1  cried  as  if  beaten ;  I  was  »lent  as  if 
dead.  I  threw  myself  into  the  rivers  as  if  burning.  I  called 
upon  Pan  to  help  me,  for  be  loved  Pitys  :  I  blessed  the  echo 
for  repeating  after  me  the  name  of  Amaryllis :  I  broke  my 
reeds,  for  they  could  charm  my  oxen  but  could  not  brings 
Amaryllis. 

'' '  There  is  no  cure  for  Love,  that  is  either  to  be  drunken^ 
or  to  be  swallowed,  or  to  be  uttered  in  incantations,  except 
only  a  kiss,  an  embrace,  and unrestrained  caresses.' 
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"  Thh  Scotch  nation  are  a  body-corporate.  They  hang  to* 
getiier  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  I  do  not  know  bOw  it  may  be 
among  themselves^  but  with  us  they  are  all  imited  as  one 
man.  They  are  not  straggling  individuals^  but  embodied, 
formidable  abstractions— determined  personifications  of  the 
land  they  come  from.  A  Scotchman  gets  on  in  the  world, 
because  he  is  not  one,  but  many.  He  moves  in  himself  a 
hdst,  drawn  up  in  battie-array,  and  armed  at  all  points 
agidnst  all  impugners.  He  is  a  double  existence — ^he  stands 
for  himself  and  his  country.  Every  Scotchman  is  bond  and 
surety  for  every  other  Scotchman — he  thinks  nothing  Scotch 
foreign  to  him.  If  you  see  a  Scotchman  in  the  street,  you 
may  be  almost  sure  it  is  another  Scotchman  he  is  arm  in  arm 
with ;  and  what  is  more,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  talking 
oi  Scotchmen.  Begin  at  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  they  take 
Scotiand  in  their  way  back.  Plant  the  foot  of  the  compasses 
in  the  meridian,  and  they  turn  it  by  degrees  to  **  Edina's 
darling  seat*' — ^true  as  the  needle  to  the  Pole.  If  you  happen 
to  say  it  is  a  high  wind,  they  say  there  are  high  winds  in 
Edinburgh.  Should  you  mention  Hampstead  or  Highgate^ 
they  smile  at  this  as  a  locd  prejudice,  and  remind  you  of  the 
Caltbn  Hill.  The  conversation  wanders  and  is  impertinent, 
unless  it  hangs  by  this  loop.  It  «  runs  the  great  circle,  and 
is  stili  at  home/'  You  wotdd  think  there  was  no  other  place 
in  the  world  but  Scotkmd,  but  that  they  strive  to  convince 
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you  at  every  turn  of  its  superiority  to  all  other  places.    No- 
thing goes  down  but  Scotch  Magazines  and  Reviews,  Scotch 
airs,  Scotch  bravery,  Scotch  hospitality,  Scotch  novds,  and 
Scotch  Jogic*    dame  «mi0  the  alber  iay^  a  literafy  dinnar 
in  Scotland  apologized  for  alluding  to  the  name  of  Shakespear 
80  often,  because  he  was  not  a  Scotchman.   What  a  blessing 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was.  not  a  Scotchman,  or  we 
should  never  have  heard  the  last  of  him  I    Even  Sir  Walter 
SooHv  Iuiid«8taMl»  UikBid  ^ScouktbntkinM^cmn' 
pawes;  and  by  waving  the  title  af  the  wthar^  is  atj 
to  rofMHit  Ae  anlye^arf  m/imtmm. 
,   Issiahaga  in  8»ollett  is  a  sjrikk^;  and  langfaaMe  pic 
•f  tteaalioiMl  prapensitr.    He  mni«(himri  with  y^ 
aMion  and  method  that  «aft-cdkcs  ipere  better  Aan  ^ 
krpnd,  and  tlMt  the  ab*  of  tftie  oM  town  of  £dnb«^gh  was 
fweet  and  satuhriiiUL    He  wasa^iivwraUespedaMaaftke 
s  though  pertiaaciaus,  pleasant  but  wrong;*    In 
1,  his  ooutttryaMn  only  plod  «  with  the  nalioaal  efaa- 
*fiMteoed  bAinri  dbea^  locduag  iiNsod  with-waiycps 
anri  waraing  vaiee  to  those  who  wiaidd  piok  onl;  a  asogte  ar- 
tirleofliheirpveoioiis  charge;  andareai5-«ba«nliaigan4itims* 
yesonac  as  if  ttiey  were  hived  by  ibe  iMur  la  <iisriaim  and 
awaiptiiy  aU  the  vioes^  which  they  aland  acsiaiedi    fcifais 
isiwdsiw  egsiivu  peeuUar  to  Aem  aserely  in  their  jtrwrtisiig 
anpaeily,  whenthey  have  to  make  their  way  pmsmigatraagm 
andare  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  pareat-eauntry,  od  whipb 
they  hav^  ungraciously  turned  4ieir  hacks  ?    So  Lord  fim* 
kine^  after  an  absence  of  fifty  yean^  npade  n  qfpMHiristc 
eulogy  on  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  having  ttaoed  the  CmI-! 
usg  of  patriotism  in  himself  to  its  source  ia  that  haUtual 

*  Sme penoB bsfie  anwiad  lint  the  Scnlbk  iwre  no  liM^^    Hmh 
aun  to  let  op  this  plaa,  mob  Ssuttettwu  a  I 
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allBdHMaBt  wi^ch^l  wmderiair.laRlUf^  Jbam  fp  their  yhtfr 
.4QC4K«d  resideace^  tnnMd  bU  hones*  lieadstowaabfagliiild 

The  Irish,  and  oAers,  who  come  and  staj  asMMiflf  lu,  hsw- 
.cnrer  fiiU  tbej  may  be  of  the  oune  prejodicc^  keq^  it  in  ^ 
.'great  laeasuce  to  theauelves,  aad  do  sot  veat  it  la  all  ooaa- 
.jiaoies  and  on  all  occasions,  proper  or  impropec.  The  a»- 
.  tires  of  the  sister-kingdom  in  particular  rather  cut  tbair 
.country  like  a  poor  relalioa,  are  ^y  of  being  seen  in  oae 
^another's  company,  and  try  tosofiendown  the^^/v^gnd  iaIOA 
natural  gentility  of  expression;  A  Scotchman,  on  the  con- 
rtnuy,  is  nei^er  easy  hut  wbeu  his  &vourite  sut^ject  is  started, 
tneats  it  with  unqualified  breadth  of  accent,  and  seems  assured 
.that  eveiy  one  eke  must  be  as  food  of  talking  ^  Scolland 
4Um1  Scotchmen  as  he  is. 

Is  it  a  relic-ofthe  ancient  system  of  cfoasA^^  Andaretbe 
JScotch  pitted  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the  saa^ 
principle  that  they  formerly  herded  and  handed  together  und«r 
aosae  chosen  leader,  and  karrimt  the  ne^jhbouring  district? 
Hiisseems  to  be  Hie  most  likely  solution.  A  feeling  of  aotipa- 
thy  and  partisanship,  of  o&nsive  and  defensive  war&TBii  ma^ 
Jbe  considered  as  necessary  to  the  mind  of  a  Scet^iman.  He 
is  nothiBg'  in  himself  hat  as  he  is  f^iposed  to  or  in  league  vaitb 
jotbem.  He  amst  be  for  or  against  annebody^  He  mayt 
Jbavea  cause  to %bt  for;  a  point  tocarry  in  aijumeBt.  He 
is  |ipt  an  unit,  but  an  a^^^r^fate;  he  isnot  ahnk,  hut  a  chain. 
Jie  belongs. t^  the  regiment.  I  should  hacdly  call  a  Scotch* 
man  com^eUed,  though  th«F«  is  of^  something  that  honkis 
alro^gly  on  the  appearanoe  of  it.  He  has  {speaking  in  ibe 
Ipmp)  no  p^sonal  or  individual  pretensions.  Qe  is  not 
iP^aud  i^f  himself  bvt  of  being  a  S<;otcbmant  He  has  no  es- 
jil?9<9e.^  eKceUenqe  except  whaA  he  derives  ^om  some  exh 
lemal  aectdeat,  w  sbaivs  with  some  body  of  asm.    He  isa 
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Bmnoniao,  a  Cameronian,  a  JacoUte,  a  Carenant^r ;  he  b 
t^some  party,  he  espouses  some  creed,  he  is  great  in  some 
controversy,  he  was  bred  in  some  University,  has  attended  m 
certain  course  of  lectures,  understands  Gaelic,  and  upon  oc- 
casion wears  the  Highland  dress.  An  Englishman  is  satis- 
fied with  the  character  of  his  country,  and  proceeds  to  set 
up  for  himself;  an  Irishman  despairs  of  that  of  tiis,  and  leaves 
it  to  shift  for  itself;  a  Scotchman  pretends  to  respectability 
as  such,  and  owes  it  to  his  country  to  make  you  hate  the 
Y&rj  name  by  his  ceaseless  importunity  and  intolerance  in 
its  behalf.  An  Irishman  is  mostly  vain  of  hb  person, 
an  Englishman  of  his  understanding,  a  Frenchman  of  his 
politeness — a  Scotchman  thanlcs  God  for  the  plaee  of  his 
birth.  The  face  of  a  Scotchman  is  to  him  accordingly  the 
fiice  of  a  friend.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  let  you  Icnow  that 
hie  speaks  the  dialect  that  Wilkie  speaks,  that  he  has  sat  in 
company  with  the  Author  of  Waverley.  He  does  not  endea- 
voiur  to  put  forward  his  own  notions  so  much  as  to  inform 
you  of  the  school  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  physic,  in  which 
he  is  an  adept;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  overpower  you 
by  wit,  by  reason,  by  eloquence,  but  to  tire  you  out. by 
dint  of  verbal  logic;  and  in  common-places  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  is  invincible.  There  he  is  teres  et  rotundas. 
He  fortifies  himself  in  these,  circumvallation  within  circum- 
vallation,  till  his  strong-hold  is  impregnable  by  art  and  na- 
ture. I  never  knew  a  Scotchman  give  up  an  argument  but 
once.  It  was  a  very  learned  man,  the  Editor  of  an  Ency- 
clopedia,— ^not  my  friend,  Mr.  Macvey  Napier.  On  some 
one^s  proposing  the  question  why  Greek  should  not  be 
jnlnted  in  the  Roman  type,  this  gentleman  answered,  that  in 
that  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  dbtinguish  the  two 
languages.  Every  one  stared,  and  it  was  asked  how  at  this 
rate  we  distinguished  French  from  English?   Itwas  thefiMV 
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lorn  hope.  Any  one  else  would  have  laugheil,  and  confessed 
the  bltiqdfer.  But  the  Editor  was  a  grave  man — made  an  ob- 
stinate djefence  (the  best  his  situation  allowed  of)  and  yielded 
in  the  forms  and  with  the  honours  of  war. 

A  Scotchman  is  generally  a  dealer  in  staple-propositions, 
and  not  in  rarities  and  curiosities  of  the  understanding.  He 
does  not  like  an  idea  the  worse  for  its  coming  to  him  from  a 
reputable^  well-authenticated  source,  as  I  conceive  he  might 
feel  more  respect  for  a  son  of  Burns  than  for  Burns  himself 
on  the  same  hereditaiy  or  genealogical  principle.  He  swears 
(of  course)  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  thinks  Blackwood 
not  easily  put  down.  He  takes  the  word  of  a  Professor  in 
the  University-chair  in  a  point  of  philosophy  as  he  formerly 
took  the  Laird's  word  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  has 
the  names  of  the  Says,  the  Benthams,  the  Mill«i,  the  Mal- 
th;uses,  in  his  mouth,  instead  of  the  Montroses,  the  Gordons, 
and  the  MacuUamores.  He  follows  in  a  train ;  he  enlists 
under  some  standai'd ;  becomes  under  some  collateral  de- 
scription. He  is  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  not  of  Judah. 
He  stickles  for  no  higher  distinction  than  that  of  his  clan,  or 
vicinage.*  In  a  word,  the  Scotch  are  the  creatures  of 
inveterate  habit.  They  pin  their  faith  on  example  and  au- 
thority. All  their  ideas  are  cast  in  a  previous  mould,  and 
rivetted  to  those  of  others.  It  is  not  a  single  blow,  but  a  re- 
petition of  blows,  that  leaves  an  impression  on  them.  They 
•are  strong  only  in  the  strengh  of  prejudice  and  numbers. 


*  This  may  be  in  part  the  reasoo  of  the  blunder  they  hiYe.m^e.in  leyipff 
^  much  stress  on  what  they  call  ih^, Cockney  School  in  Foetty — as  if  the  peo- 
ple in  London  were  proud  of  that  distinction,  and  really  thought  it  a  particu- 
lar honour  to  get  their  living  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  Scottish  "  Kernes  and 
Gallowglasses"  think  it  a  wonderful  step  in  their  progress  through  life  to  be 
able  to  hire  a  lodging  and  pay  scot  and  lot  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh.  * 
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Hie  genius  of  their  greatest  Itving  writer  is  tbe- genius  of 
national  tradition.  He  has  ^  damnable  iteration  in  him ;" 
but  hardly  one  grain  of  sheer  invention.  His  mind  is  turned 
instinctively  backward  on  the  past^— he  cannot  projeet  tt 
forward  to  the  future.  He  has  not  the  (acuity  of  imagining^ 
any  thing,  either  in  individual  or  general  truth,  different  from 
Ivhat  has  been  handed  down  to  him  for  such.  Give  him 
costume,  dialect,  manners,  popular  superstitions,  grotesque 
characters,  supernatural  events,  and  local  scenery,  and  he  is 
a  prodigy,  d  man-monster  among  writers — ^take  these  actu-* 
ally  embodied  and  endless  materials  from  him,  and  he  is  a 
common  man,  with  as  little  original  power  of  mind  as  be 
has  (unfortunately)  independence  or  boldness  of  spirit! 

The  Scotch,  with  all  their  mechanical,  wholesale  attach- 
ment to  names  and  parties,  are  venal  in  politics,*  and  cow- 
ardly in  friendship.  They  crouch  to  power;  and  would  be 
more  disposed  to  fall  upon  and  crush,  than  come  forward 
to  the  support  of,  a  sinking  individual.  They  are  not  like 
La  Fleur  in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  who  advanced  three 
steps  forward  to  his  master  when  the  Gens-d'Armes  arrested 
him:  they  are  like  the  Maitre  d' Hotel,  who  retired  three 
paces  backwards  on  the  same  occasion.  They  will  support 
a  generic  denomination,  where  they  have  numbers  to  sup* 
jmrt  them  again :  they  make  a  great  gulp,  and  swallow  dowa 
a  feudal  lord  with  all  the  retinue  he  can  muster — the  morey. 
the  merrier — ^but  of  a  single  unprotected  -straggler  they 
are  shy,  jealous,  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  as  to  character,, 
tnqinsittve  as  to  connections,  ourioos  in  all  the  particulars  of 
Mrth,  parentage  and  education.    Setlmg  bis  prejudices  of 

.  ^  It  was  not  always  so.  But  by  knocking  on  the  head  the  Jacohite  loy- 
alty of  the  Sootdi,  their  political  integrity  of  principle  has  been  destroyed 
and  dissipated  to  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 
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Munlry,  religio»|  or  party  asid^  you  have  no  hold  of  a 
Scotchman  but  by  his  self-interesU  If  it  is  for  bis  credit  or 
^vantage  U>  stand  by  you,  be  will  do  it ;  otherwise,  it  wiU 
go  very  mudi  against  both  his  stomach  and  his  conscience 
to  do  so^  and  you  must  e'en  shift  for  yourself.  You  may 
trust  sc»nething  to  the  generosity  or  magnanimity  o{  an  Eng^ 
lisbmanor  an  Irishman;  they  act  from  an  impulse  of  the  blood 
or  from  a  sense  of  justice :  a  Scotchman  (the  exceptions  are 
splendid  indeed)  uniformly  calculates  the  consequences  to 
himsel£  He  is  naturally  £uthful  to  a  leader,  as  I  said  before, 
that  is,  to  a  powerful  head;  but  his  fidelity  amounts  to  little 
more  than  serviUty.  He  is  a  bigot  to  the  shadow  of  power 
and  authority,  a  slave  to  prejudice  and  custom,  and  a  coward 
in  every  thing  else.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  mental  cou-^ 
rage.  Caesar's  wife  was  not  to  be.suspected ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a  Scotchman's  friend.  If  a  word  is  said  against 
your  moral  character,  they  shun  you  lik^  a  plague-spot. 
They  are  not  only  afr'aid  of  a  charge  being  proved  true 
Ugainst  you,  but  they  dare  not  disprove  it,  lest  by  clearing 
you  of  it  they  should  be  supposed  a  party  to  what  had  no 
existence  oi*  foundation.  They  thus  imbibe  a  bad  opinion  of 
you  from  hearsay,  and  conceal  the  good  tbay  know  of  you 
bpth  frx>m  themselves  and  the  world.  If  your  political  or** 
thodoxy  is  called  in  question,  they  ti^  the  alarm  as  much 
as  if  they  were  apprehensive  of  being  involved  in  a  charge 
ef  high  treason.  One  would  think  that  the  whole  coimtry 
laboured,  as  they  did  Sixty  Ysars  Since,  under  an  imput^^ 
tion  of  disafiection,  and  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  vigilance 
^  the  police,  so  that  each  person  had  too  little  character  for 
loyalty  himself  to  run  any  additional  risk  by  bis  neighbour's 
bad  name.  This  is  not  the  case  at  present:  but  they  carry 
<beir  precautions  and  circumspection  in  this  respect  to  such 
m  idle  and  ^lupid  excess^  as  can  only  be  accounted  for  fix)«i 
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loeiil  circumstan'ces  and  history — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
eflfeicts  of  that  long  system  of  suspicion^  persecution  and  sur- 
veHlancCy  to  which"  Ihey  were  exposed  during  a  centuiy  of 
ridiculous  (at  letot  of  unsuccessful)  wars  and  rebellions,  iu 
favour  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  They  suffered  much  for 
King  James  und  the  Good  Causey  but  since  that  time  their 
6eIf-love  must  be  excused  to  look  at  home.  On  my  once 
complaining  to  a  Scotchman  of  what  I  thought  a  direltction 
of  his  client's  cause  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  a 

prosecution  for  libel,  I  received  for  answer— That  "  Mr. 

had  defended  the  accused  as  far  as  he  could,  consistentfywith 
his  character y** — though  the  only  character  the  Learned  Gen- 
ilemam  could  boast,  had  been  acquired  by  his  skill,  if  not 
his  courage,  in  resisting  pmsecutions  of  this  kind. 

The  delicate  sensibility  (not  to  say  soreness)  of  the  Scotch 
in  matters  of  moi'al  reputation,  may  in  like  manner  be  ac- 
tounted  for  (indirectly)  -  from  their  domiciliaiy  system  of 
church-government,  of  Kirk-Bssetnblies,  and  Ruling  Elders : 
and  in  the  unprincipled  assurance  with  which  aspersions  of 
this  sort  are  thrown  but,  and  the  panic-terror  which  they 
Strike  into  the  timid  or  hypocritical,  one  may  see  the  remain^ 
Ing  effects  of  Penance-Sheets  and  Cutty-Stools !  Poor  Bums ! 
he  called  up  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Hornbook,  but  did  not  lay 
the  spirit  of  cant  and  lying  in  the  cunning  North! 

Something  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  done; 
a  change  has  been  effected.  Extremes  meet;  and  the  Saint 
has  been  (in  some  instances)  merged  in  the  Sinner.  The 
essential  character  of  the  Scotch  is  determined  self-will,  the 
driving  at  a  purpose;  so  that  whatever  they  undertake,  they 
make  thorough-stitch  work,  and  carry  as  far  as  it  will  -go. 
This  is  the  casein  the  pretensions  some  of  their  writers  have 
lately  set  up  to  a  contempt  for  Cutty-Stools,  and  to  all  the 
freedom  of  wit  and  humour.    They  have  been  so  long  under 
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interdict  that  tbey  break  ont  with,  double  violence^  and  stop 
at  .nothing.  Of  all  blackguards  (I  use  the  term  for  want 
of  any  other)  a  Scotch  blackguard  is  for  this  reason  the 
worst.  First,  the  character  sits  ill  upon  him  for  want  of  use, 
^okI  is  sure  to  be  most  outrageously  caricatured.  He  is  only 
just  broke  loose  from  the  shackles  of  regularity  and  restraint, 
and  i$  forced  to  play  strange  antics  to  beqonvinced  that  they  ai^e 
not  still  clinging,  to  his  heels.  Secondly,  formality,  hypocri- 
sy, and  a  deference  to  opinion,  are  the  ^^  sins  that  most  easily 
beset  him.''  When  therefore  he  has  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  disregard  appearances,  he  becomes  tolallyreckless  of  cha- 
racter, and  ^^  at  one  boimd  high  overleaps  all  bound"  of  de- 
cency and  comn^on  sen$e.  Again,  there  is  perhaps  a  natural 
hardness  and  want  of  nervous  sensibility  about  the  Scotch, 
which  renders  them  (rules  and  the  consideration  of  conse- 
quences apart)  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  their  proceed-^ 
ings.  If  they  are  not  withheld  by  conscience  or  prudence,, 
they  bave  no  mauvaise  hotite,  no  involuntary  qualms  or  trfe- 
mors,  toqualify  theu'effronteiyanddisregardofprinciple.  Their 
impudence  is  extreme,  their  malice  is  cold-blooded,  covei^^ 
crawling,  deliberate,  without  the  frailty  or  excuse  of  passion. 
They  club  their  vices  and  their  venality  together,  and  6y 
the  help  of  both  together  are  invincible.  The  choice  spiHJts 
who  have  lately  figulred  ina.much-talked-of  pubUcaton,  witfi 
**old  Sylvanus  at  theur  head,"— 

"  Leaning  on  cypress  stadle  stout," — 

in  their  "  pious  orgies"  resemble  a  troop  of  Yahoos,  or  a 
herd  of  Satyrs 


"  And  with  their  homed  feet  they  beat  the  ground  r— 

that  is  to  say,  the  floor  of  Mr,  Blackwood's  shop  I  There 
is  one  other  publication,  a  match  for  this  in  flagrant  impu- 
dence  and  dauntless  dulness,  which  is  the  John  Bull.   The 
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I^itor  is  supposed^  for  the  honour  of  Scotland^  to  be  an 
Irishman.  What  the  Beacon  might  have  proved,  there  is  no 
saying;  but  it  Would  have  been  curious  to  hare  sieen  soiM 
articles  of  Sir  Walter^s  undoubted  hand  proceeding  from  this 
quarter,  as  it  has  been  always  contended  that  Blackwood^ 
Edinburgh  Magazine  was  too  low  and  scurrilous  a  puUicar- 
tion  fo^  him  to  have  any  share  hi  it.  The  adventure  of  Ae 
IJeacon  has  perhaps  discovered  to  Sir  Walter's  admirers 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  general,  that  '  • 

^BstiM  alRBKitioa  sooroetk  nioer  haadsr 

Old  Dr.  Bumey,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centiuy,  called 
one  morning  on  Thomson,  the  Author  of  The  Seasons,  at  a 
late  hour,  and  on  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  poet's  not 
jiaving  risen  sooner,  received  for  answer, — "  I  had  no  motive, 
ypupg  man  T'  A  Scotchman  acts  always  from  a  motive,  and 
01^  (due  consideration ;  and  if  he  does  not  act  right  or  with 

..fk  view  to  honest  ends,  is  more  dangerous  than  any  one  else. 
Others  may  plead  the  vices  of  their  blood  in  extenuation  of 
their  errors;  but  a  Scotchman  is  a  machine,  and  should  be 

constructed  on  sound  moral,  and  phflosophical  principles^ 

J  fft  shoidd  be  put  a  stop  to  altogether. 

[N.  B.  ADefmce  ^tth^  Seaichy  Bhtirify.] 
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It  is  a  pity  tbat  tbte  and  otiMr  l%lit  pieces  of  Virgil^ure 
omitted  in  the  ordinary  editims.  A  great  ikuiQ  is  T^^rtfi 
listening  to,  let  him  say  what  lie  'wdll ;  and  notUng  i»  -maip 
agreeable  than  his  trifling.  It  flatten  one's  common  hnas^ 
xii^.  It  also  matcc^  ns  d»coTor,  that  things  tiifliQg  ar^  <iot 
sucli  trifling  tMngs,  in  ono  sense,  as  we.took  thenlfiMrt  ,,Tp 
omit  these  little  eridenoee  of  good-^hamour.  and  ielW^Mup  ip 
not  only  an  injustlee  erm  to  an  epic  poet,  but  lielps  to^  oon- 
firm  a  certain  vulgar  instinct  in  people^  wUdi  fefids  tfipn^.  Ip 
draw  a  line  between  the  sympathy  with  gfeat  things  und  ibp 
sympathy  with  small^-^to  the  great  nhininte  detrJMfnl',  pf 
both.  He  is  in  the  healthiest  eondafion  of  hiUQanityy  mi 
l>est  prepared  to  do  it  good,  who  has  all  fais  ftoolties  rf)a4gr 
for  all  the  perceptions  of  which  it  is  capable  |  who  li^s  Miwe 
^t  his  fingers*  ends  to  touch  and  feel  erery .  po8Stt>le  surmise 
of  life,  and  under^Mnding  to  judge  of  hs  iMtvaat  mA  etmrnm 
rights.  The  greatest  genius^  i«  has  been  said^  statmblei^  1^ 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  which  can  loiock  down  %  tjgnir^lAd 
pick  up  a  pin.  We  t^idd  give  smaH'thfaqpino  nop^  Tfdue 
than  they  are  worth;  but  the  end  of  tlie  v^  gici&tBSt  tfdkigs^ 
what  is  it  but  to  increase  the  reHsh  of  less?  Cmsi^xrms 
^nd  their  waters  into  our  houses  by  means  of  pi^cs^  Ike 
mightiest  legislation  terminates  in  makinigus  J^cQmfi>rtMe 
in  our  every  day  concerns,  and  aflbrding  us  lehure  to  iknd|iand 
l)e  grateful  to  mighty  flrfngsfttrMutm    The  iSneiAnUshsf 
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oar  tea-tables  and  our  evening  walks.  In  shorty  a  great  ge- 
nius  encourages  us  to  attend  to  him  by  attending  to  us.  It 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  injurious  to  the  common  cause,  if  a 
knowledge  of  a  great  poet  in  his  lighter  nuHuents  should  dc^ 
away  a  proper  sense  of  him  in  his  grave  ones ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake  only  liable  to  be  &llen  into  by  those  idle  men  of  the 
world,  who  in  fact  really  know  nothing  at  all,  great  or  little. 

The  BatUe  of  the  Fi^  and  Mice  has  not  injured  the  &me 
of  HdiAer.  Wt  do  not  think  less  of  Socrates,  when  he  uses 
his  Ifraindest  ai^;fitanents  for  the  Iminortality  of  the  soul,  be- 
leause  he  coidd  chkt  pleasantly  at  Qlhertimes;  Aristophanes^ 
^*  h  gay  fellow  about  town,"  might  have  pretended  to  do  so ; 
^Mdtte^Jkthenians  might  have  fancied,'  for  a  day,  that  (hey 
agreed  with  Mbl  But  they  would  only  iiave  loved  and  ho- 
ncKMd  him'  t|te  iMR  afterwai^s;  as  they  did.  When  we 
aet  a  mloi,  dapaUe  of  m  good-natured  levity,  laying  so  mudi 
8ti«8B  Mpm  thitigs  ^gvlirve,  w^  feel  their  gravity  in  proportioq. 
Yfk  Amk  they  must  be  usta'esting  indeed,  and  highly  impor- 
tMlit  to  an  of  us^  or  he  would  be  content  with  his  laughhig 
and  «^dc  no  ftrther ;  Miuoh  on  the  contrary  is  the  very  re- 
iuj^'of  valft  endeavour  of  despair.  Iievity  should  be  tlie 
amddlh  and  liannoak>us  bwyancy  of  thiags  soHd^  likethe 
llgfhttiess  of  the  planets  in  the  aether.  To  endioavour  to-sbew 
tba^  ihere  are  no  Ifafaigs  soHd,  and  cull  that  levity,  is  tho 
madtfess  of  Atlat)  alftemptiag  to  disprove  his  burd^n^   . 

But,  whitfier  ai^  wo  wandering  from  our  poet's  invitatioo^ 
— -A'otai  mine  hostess  of  the  Tiber, — ^from  our  ancient^  but  at 
the  stale  tinte  young/ Mrs.  Quickly,  when  she  lived  tiiro 
thousand  years  ago,  and  wais  a  buxom  little  Syrian  landlady^ 
wM  keptiEi  place  of  totertaiuDient  out  of  the  gates^  of  Rome, 
and  danced  for  tfie  amusement  of  her  customers  ?  Tb^oo 
are  more  geoe^Qgies  than  are  dreamt  of  in  Bouge-Lkm^ 
pbUosophy,  and  this  is  one  of  them.    Why,  here  is  FalstafT 
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himself  (only  net  wUfy)  ia  the  almpe  of  a  &t  gentlemaiiy  an 
aoquaintance  ot. Vifigii!s,  whom  the  oomm/eatators  want  to 
turn  into  bis  prototype  Sileiras.  It  is;  as  palpable  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  another  *^  witless  Fklstaff,''  that  he  was  an 
extremely  fat  gentleman  from  the  Via  Sacra,  who  cut  heavy 
jokes  by  riding  on  c}onkieS|  and  otherwise  imitating  the 
Sileaus  whom  b^.r^soodbled.  ,  Virgil's  Hoste^,  in  short,  is 
a  ^good-ohumoiured  panegyric  of  the  poet*s  upon  a  sort,  of 
and^t  White-rConduit-House  or  Challc-Farm,  not  quite  so 
'^  lac^pectable!'  perhaps  U^  ope  sense  as  those  sub-urbanities 
of  our  beloved  metropolis,  but  quite  enough  ^so  for  the 
manners  of  those  days,  and  as  good  still  as  people  expect  in 
the  South.  The  bread  and  wine,  the  gourds,  the  grapes, 
vine-leaves^  and  chesnuts,  ai^e  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
similar  places  of  entertainment  now  existing  in  Itfdy;  and 
if  the  hostess^  are  pot  musical  or  love-making  by  profession^ 
they  are  generally  amatairs,  and  the  cause  of  much  dancing 
and  singing  in  oth^^*  We  le^m  from  ancicmit  writers,  that 
women  of.  this  professioa  were  accustomed  to  be  Syrians. 
They  appear  to  have^  resembled  the  modem  dancing-girls  of 
the  East  ,  As.io  the,  ophiiiQn.  of  some  that  Virgil  was  not 
the  author  of  these  vemes,  we  do  not  tbink  it  worth  our 
while  to  stop,  and  .consider,  it.  The  verses,  are, good,  the 
poetwpi  gDod*n»liired;  and  that  is,  enough  for  us.  We 
shall  only  ta^  tills  cqppwrtu^  of  ol^serv^g;  thi^  Virgil  waa 
eminent  in  his-privule  pbaracter  for  benignity  and  simpU* 
city  of  mannofi.  ^\  Whiter  souls,*'  quoth  Horace,  ^'  do  not 
exist,  than  Plotius,.Variusy  and  Virgil,  nor  ones  with  whom 
I  fed  myself  BWie  dosely  boiund/'  He  pro5«eds  to  tell  us 
how  delighted  they  aU  were  to.  meajt^  opr  bi^  joumcgr  to  Bran* 
dusium;  andtiiallbereis.QOthi^.equa^inhisopiniofiy  to  a 
pleasiMt  fri^nd:~.  :  *  ?        ; , 
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animee,  quabi  neque  eaadMloiw 


T^rm  tidit^  neque  queid  me  sit  devlncUor  alter, 
b  qui  compkxm!  et  gaodfat  qtmiM  fiienpit! 
NU  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanm  amioo^ 

Ttota  the  acccmnts  left  us  of  Vli^il^  Ms  person/ oftattitt% 
&c.  and  even  the  turn  of  his  genius,  with  ail  due  allowaiuse 
of  its  superiority,  we  should  guess  that  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  Hiomson.  He  was  a  heafry4ookiiig  man, 
of  retired  habits,  very  shteere  and  affisetioaate,  and  baiored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Copa  Syrlsca,  caput  Graia  redimita  miteDa, 

Cri^pum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  lalvs^ 
Ebria  ftimosse  saltat  lasciva  tabema, 

Ad  cubitum  raucos  exoutiens  calamos. 
Quid  juvat  sestiro  defessum  pulven^  abesse^ 

Quam  pothis  bibulo  decubuisse  toro  ? 
Sunt  ciipcB,  calices,  cyathi,  rosa,  tibia,  chordse^ 

Et  trichila  umbriferis  fiigida  aruiMlinlbus. 
Est  et  Msenalis  quae  garrit  dutee  sub  antio^ 

Rustica  pastoris  fistula  more  sonana. 
"^t  et  vappa,  cado  nuper  diibsa  pioslo; 

Est  strepitans  rauco  murmure  rivut  aqoB : 
'  Sunt  etiam  croceo  vidsa  de  flore  coroDte^ 

Sertaque  purpurea  lutea  mista  rosa; 
Et  quse  vugmeo  libata  Aehdois  ab  lanme 

Lilia  vimineis  adtulit  in  ealathis. 
Sunt  et  caseoH,  qnos  juneeafisekia  siecat; 

Sunt  autumndt  cerea  prnna  die ; 
'  Castaneodque  inioes,v£t  sui^e  ratomia  aalas 

Est  hie  munda  Ceres^  est  Amor,  €it  Bmmiaia 
Simt  et  mora  cruenta,  et  lentis  uva racemis^ 
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Est  pendens  ^unco  casmteu^  ctEMRnfi* 
Est  tuguri  custos  armatus  fidce  saligna ; 

Sed  non  et  vasto  est  ingfiiile  teniMh* 
JFtuc,  AUbida^  veni  i  fessud  jam  sudhit  asdios  t 

Farce  illi ;  vestrum  delicium  est  asinus. 
Nunc  cantn  ttdbto  rumpmit  arlMista  dcate. 

Nunc  ertam  in  geiida  sede  lacerta  laiet. 
Si  sapis,  aestiro  reeubans  te  protUe  vhm  $ 

Seu  vis  crystallo  ferre  novos  calices.  •' 
JBSla  age  pampih^  fessus  req«iMce  gub  ambm ; 

Et  gravidum  roseo  necte  caput  stropfat^  $ 
Candida  formosee  decerpes  era  puelhe : 

Ah !  pereat,  cui  sunt  prisca  supercilia-f 
Quid  cineil  iitgmto  feerms  bene  otentia  seitQ? 

Anne  coroQatx>  vis  Iftpide  teta  tegf  ? 
Pone  merum  et  tales.    Pewmat,  qui  onMim 

Mors  aurem  vellens, — **  Vivite/'  ait^  ** 

Our  little  Syrian  Hostess^  the  diadem'd,  the  lair, 
Who  crisply  to  ^e  music  moves  her  A&^  wMi  such  M^  air. 
Has  dancing  at  her  house  to-day,  andlDokft  fbf  all  her  fifends 
To  see  her  shake  her  castanets,  all  at  her  fingefi^  «bds. 
What  man  on  earth,  1  wbh  tb  kn^,  nmW  «lKW  tiilie 

away,  * ' 

](nstead  of  going  tfieie  to  drftik;  on  s«eh  a  diistf  ^y  >^ 
Instead  of  going  there  to  drink,  and  lying  0a  a  bel> 
With  cups,  and  cans^  amd  fltitea,  mi  flowe%  tnd  aatfHbolur 

for  his  head? 
sphere's  4ne  tbat  plays  a  pan^-pfp^  ^thih  «  prettjf  cav^. 
Just  like  a  rustic  shepherd; — ^I  wonder  what  ymfH  have ! 
And  there's  a  very  pleasant  wine,  as  neat  as  it  can  be; 
Aad  apgaptr bto#k^  aliaawo one^  toi  watiiwyailaMy ^ 
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And  ihete  are  gariands  for  your  locks^  of  ydlow  mhred  with 
blue, 

Both  vicdets  and  crocusses,  and;  there  are  roses  too: 

And  there  are  lilies  sudi  bs  those  that  drink  the  vfrgin 
stream. 

Which  oder-twisting  nymphs  ccrilect  in  baskets  of  the,  same; 

Cheeses  that,  come  in  baskets  too-— I  nearly  had  foigot  'em ; 

And  prunes  and  other  pretty  meats,  which  people  make  in 
autumn. 

Chesnuts  of  course,  and  apples,  whose  cheeks  go  reddening 
sweetly; 

And  bread  and  wine,  and  love  besides,  to  relish  aU^  com- 
pletely. 

I  needn't  speak  of  hei^sof  grapes,  nor  mulberries  bIoo^«red; 

And  you  may  have  a  cucumber  a  hanging  by  your  head. 

Take  notice— there's  a  scare^croyv,  just  wh^re  the  thickest 
'  shftdeis. 

But  he  has  nothing  terrible,  to  frighten  the  young  ladies. 

Coioe,  Alibida,  my  ftt  friend,  who  k^vest  watering-pIneeBy 
Yott  anKl  your  donkey,  both  of  you,  come  rest,  and  wipe  your 

ftces. 
The  ^ppBStiiofp^ts  all  sing  so  loud,  they  burst  the  bushes, 

man, 
And  ttie  Ijizards  run  and  get,  you  see,  in  the  colc|est  nooks 

dbey  jcaa.  , 

•  Coni^  if  yf^u're  wise,  and  give  a  loose  to  laughter  and  your 

stays*. 
A  fladc  or  bottle?     You  know  best  Ae  most  gtfU^de^ 


'94nsA(B.nite:ooadMiiaB  this,  appanotlx  aodem.  ii^lwpptetion>.iet 
\  ooosttlt  Umm  who  hare  written  on  the  feshions  of  tke  ancisiit  woHd. 
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G6teie'resl  youndf^  and  take  your  conch  beneath  thi&  UaSjf 

'       vine. 
And  renovate  with  roses  that  heavy  head  <^ thine; .. 
StiH  better  flowers  are  here  to  pluck, — a  pretty  mouth  and 


Ahl  perish  those  ^iio'd  bring  (Ad  frowns  to  such  a  {dace  as 
this  is.  , 

Why  should  we  keep  our  odorous  flowers  to  give  the  thank- 
less dead? 

WiH  any  tombstone  feel  for  us,  for  all  its  crowned  head.?. 

The  wine !  The  dice !  Tomorrow's  turn  is  but  a  chance 
dom^tiion; 

^^Live,  for  I  come,'^  says  Death  himself;  and  Vm  of  Death's 
opinion. 

Thereader  should  be  acquainted, by  all  means,  with  another 
minor  poem  of  Virgil,  The  Cubex,  and  with  Spenser's  transla- 
iaon  of  it.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  delioite  specimens  in 
iexistenceof  what  maybe  called  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  the 
geoAe  mock-faepoic; — mock-heroic,  in  which  the.suliyect 
4s  triflmg  but  the  treatment  of  it  in  a  certain  mixed  style;  of 
ipreteiuled  solemnity  and  real  tenderness,  as  if  we  were  hand- 


He  will  be  surprised  at  the  classical  authority  which  there  is  for  most  of  our 
modem  habiliments, — ^breeches  perhaps  excepted,  which  did  not  comfe  up 
tin  the  lower  empire,  unless  he  chuses  to  go  for  tiiem  to  the  Persians  and 
^^^fia,  HiA  panaaooBs  are  undoubt^  Orieiital.  Boots  fa^ng  to  llie  lle- 
Mc  sgts;  and  wigs,  as  Gibbon  woold  say,  lose  themselves  in  the  douds  of 
'«l#qiuty.  ^The  Gqth.aad  Vandal  Princes  on  Trajan*s  column,  witli^  \^ 
jprophetic  of  the  18th  century,  look  no  older  than  the  grandfathers  of  their 
worthy  descendants  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  but  this  is  nothing.  Monu- 
ments are  brought  to  light  in  Persia,  upon  which  the  antient  kings  and  heroes 
bsTe  as  regular  formail-carled  caxons  as  soy  old  stock-jobber.^  coachman 
««ant. 
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Itnga^butteEfijr.  The  ttxl  to  miiidi  «NrrQpt«fJ^  an^  ia  mn^ 
places  very  obscure;  but  this  did  not  hinder  Spcoiser  from 
making  a  moat  beautifiid  tnuMrtatiOBy  which  JjOrtm  has  critic^ 
dMdlikeapedaatyaudHeyneUkeaipaB  ^U^te.  Jorto 
is  angry  that  any  man  should  think  of  translating  passages 
ndiidi  a  critic  coadd  not  miLke  out.  Heyiie  says^  diat  this  is 
a  happy  privilege,  and  envies  the  poet  for  being  able  to 
fewgo  tfie  trammels  of  the  eommentafton  ^^  P^irk  oermeBj^^* 
says  he,  ''  octants  versibus  in  strophas  cde^ntiMis  redditum 
est  hoc  carmen  a  S^neero,  peHtm  nMH  JBriimttQ  (Vis^^ 
&u^),  m  ^us  Opf.  Nee  erne  voluptaie  ilkd  /(i^eik  i^rio- 
gas.  Adeo  mihi  vel  hoc  exemph  patuit,  qmo^do  estpedUius 
isssei  peHetmm  oanmne  aemaculo  redderw,  qmam -verba  9^^ 
ter  interpretari.  Nihil  enim  vetabat  sente^iia^  mtegras 
summatim  effere,  ejusve  partes  in  quemcunque  placeret 
unjiim  deJkoUre^  ami  tterba  comtfta  OfkHe  ot  iAmms^per-' 
mutare.*^ 

What  a  deKghtfid  edition,  by  tte  bye,  is  Heyne'e  V^gfi 
idlogetber,  and  how  every  geatUoMa  ought  to  have  Itt 
It  i$  a  work  of  4nie  love  on  the  fori  ^dw «rilfio,  apd  bio^ 
^ilk  gems  and  iatei^oB  aad  sil  HaM  ke  could  4w6tow  yi^im 
itj  aad  yet  he  bad  sense  enough  ta  know  that  Vkgil^  im 
imstoral,  was  not  so  good  as  Theocritus.  His  own  life,  nKM^e 
delightful  than  all,  ought  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and 
,put  at  the  beginning.  Heyne  rose  from  a  state  of  die 
iuimUest  poverty,-^lrom  a  boyhioiod  of  almost  absolute 
•atansatios,  and  hecaoM  one  of  the  mos^  luamed  and  ^»- 
kbraited,  as  well  as  most  amiaUe,  of  meo.  His  eartaote 
penury,  his  invineible  industry  and  beneririeRee,  his  Jo«« 
of  letters,  his  other  love, — are  all  delicious  to  read  oS, 
jseeing  that  the  evil  went  away  and  the  good  remained. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Ths  firtlowing  TnuubitioB  is  from  a  brief  but  «nipl8  wad 
brtereiting  Narrative  of  the  sufferings  and  hMoic  aetioas  of 
tbe  Snliote  People,  the  original  of  wbioh  was  presented  by 
their  Chleft  to  the  Ionian  Goremment,  as  a  tfatMiany  of  ihe 
Tirtuons  conduct  and  constancy  dbplayed  by  ibeir  nation, 
onder  the  most  trying  circmnstanoes. 

The  Narrator,  Captain  Cfaristo  Perevd,  is  a  Gredc,  w«U 
faiown  as  Ae  Author  of  the  History  of  Suli;  he  aqjomiied 
Sony  years  wiA  the  Sidiotes,  and,  as  appears  by  the  pcesent 
relatKMi,  was  an  eye^^toessof  what  he  describes. 

Hie  miginal  itaUan  has  heet  translated  as  oiosely  aa  tbe 
differant  oonstnictioos  of  the  two  kajguages  wouU  permit^ 
and  there  are  severri  obsonite  passages^  wliich  seem  to  ce- 
qnire  explanatory  notes.  These  could  not  be  furnisbad  by 
Ibe  Trandatar,  who  received  the  manuscript -from  a  fneni^ 
with  areqnest  tliat  it  aodght  (Ibr  reasons  which  do  not  rafoire 
tobeatated  in  this  |daoe)  he  gat  ready  for  {niUiosiUon  with* 
ontanydday. 

The  snthenttc  account  of  tbe  late  of  tbe  oelebmted  All 
Pacha,  and  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  tiis  destnicdon^ 
will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  affording  a  curious 
ini^ht  into  the  nature  of  the  war  now  raging  in  Greece. 
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A  compendious  Relation  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Suliotes, 

from  the  year  1820  to  the  2nd  of  September  1822,  a/ 

which  latter  period  they  quitted  the  Fortress  of  Kiafa. 

Written  at  the  Lazzaretto  of  Argostoli  in  Cefalonia, 

the  30th  of  September,  1822^  by  Captain  Christo  Perevd. 

Happbning  to  have  been  at  Siili^  I  think  it  useful  and 
fitting  to  note  down  in  a  succinct  manner  the  operations  of 
the  Suliotes,  and  also  the  events  which  took  place  relatuig' 
to  them,  from  the  year  1820  to  1822. 

When  Ali  Pacha  had  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sultan  IVfehmout,*  and  that  the  latter  had  begun  to  take 
measures  for  his  destruction,  the  g^^eate^t  part  of  the  Suliotes, 
with  the  inhabitantsof  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Suli,  wereliTiHg  in  the  Idand^f  Corfu,  gaining  their  subsii^* 
tence  by  Aeir  labour.  .  Th^  dared  not  eiiter  into  the  service 
or  liubmit  to  the  protection  of  the  Pachs^  because  he  had 
declared  with  an  oath  that  he  should  never  die  contented 
till  he  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Suliotes  to  the  same 
state  as  the  people  of  Gardica.t  When  operations  ag^str 
ihe  P^u^ha  were  commenced  by  the  Sultan,  the  latter  issued 
firmans,  inviting  all  those  Turks  and  Greeks,  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  former,  and  were  expatriated 
on  that  account  to  join  him,  in  order  to  effect  the  ruin'  of 
die  Pbcfaa,  and  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  in  the  absolute  possession  of  their  property. 

TheSuUotes,  hearing  of  such  an  order  fit)m  their  soverei^, 
and  wishing  to  obtain  precise  information  concerning  it, 
sent'four  Ambassadors  to  the  Ottoman  Vice-Adniiral,  who 


•  Mahomet. 

tl)estroyed  in'  a  crael  maimer  by7[li^  \A  revenge  for  some  insult  offered 
fety  yean  before  to  his  mother. 
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were  iavourablf  received,  and  obtained  from  him  a  coiifir-  , 
matiou  of  the  Sultan's  proclamation,  and  a  renewed  invita- 
tion to  the  same  purpose,  in  consequence  of  which,  about . 
200  men  left  Corfu,  enrolling  themselves  under  the  ordeiB , 
of  Ismail  Pacha,  sumamed  Bassobey,  to  whom  they  were 
well  known,  he  being  a  native  of  Janina  and  having  been  for 
above  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha. 

These  200  Suliotes,  continuing  in  the  royal  service  and 
behaving  with   activity  and   submisBiion,   entertained  the . 
firm  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to  their  native  home,. . 
according  to  the  promise  of  the.  Pacha  and  Ae  proclamation 
of  the  Sultan.    Nevertheless,  they  were  deceived  in  this  hope,, 
for  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  Beys  and  Agas,  those  who 
were  always  nearest  to  Ismail  Pacha,  being  all  Albanians,  - 
and  feeling  envious  of  the  Suliotes,  wierie  constantly  exciting- . 
faim  not  to  allow  that  people  to .  return  to  their  native  land,  ? 
accprding  to  the  royal  orcjer,  saying,  that  as  so<m  as  die 
Suliotes  should  take  possesion  of  their  native  countiy,  they 
would  be  always  against  him,  as  had  been  found  in  times 
past. 

The  Pacha,  both  from  his  own  inclination  and  from  the 
instigations  of  the  Beys,  not  only  refused  to  the  Suliotes 
permission  to  recover  their  own  country,  but  formed  also 
the  project  of  putting  them  to  death,  when  an  opportunity, 
offered  without  the  risk  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  own. . 
troops.  He  thought  the  easiest  way  of  effecting  his  purpose 
would  be  to  send  them  back  to  Corfu,  and  thus  on  the  shores 
to  put  his  Ottoman  project  in  execution.  In  consequence, 
he  gave  orders  to  intercept  their  passage  from  the  heights^ 
and  to  massacre  the  whole,  dispersed  as  they  would  be  here 
end  there. 

The  Suliotes  soon  discovered  the  insidious  projects,  both 
of  the  Pacha  and  of  the  Albanian  Turks.    The  peril  in  which 

c  c 
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they  found  tbetnsdved^  atid  their  uniciety  to  retnm  to  their 
nattre  soil,  induced  them  to  form  an  alliance  with  their  first 
aad  implacable  enemy  All  Pacha^  in  which^  with  no  small 
diiSknilty,  they  succeeded. 

Having  then  given  ^re  hostages  into  tlte  hands  of  Ali 
PSieha,  and  taken  his  grandson  Hussein  Pacha  in  exchange^ 
they  departed  *n  rtie  night  for  Stili.  The  Turco  Albanians 
called  Zkiladifoti,  who  then  inhabited  Suli,  evacuated  the 
for^ess  two  days^fter  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  StiKotes;  itte 
commander  of  the  Castle  of  Kia&  opened  the  gates,  and  the 
SaliG«es  entered,  aoeordii^  to  the  orders  of  Ali  Pacha.  Hiey 
vf^e  afterwwds  joined  by  three  of  All  Pacha's  commanders, 
the  Sdictin*,^  Tahir  AmAMisi,  and  Ago  Muhurdar,  having 
with  them  a  body  <^  neiarly  seven  hundi^ed  Albanian  Turks. 
As  soon  as  tiiey  had  joined  tlie  Suliotes,  they  attacked  the 
enemy  in  divers  parts,  driving  them  from  many  strong 
pteeesw  After  a  Mfonth,  however,  the  Seliclar,  the  first  of 
the  above-mentioned  commanders,  deserted,  taking  with 
hma  about  three  imndred  Albanian  Turics;  tlie  otha*  two 
oflScers  remained  with  the  Suliotes. 

In  die  montii  of  July,  1821,  at  ike  time  when  tibe  town  of 
Arta  was  berieged,  Tahir  Ambasi  was  setit  to  Messolongio 
a»l  to  tlie  Morea  to  procure  warlike  instruments.  Being^ 
arrived  there^  and  having  witnessed  llie  ^latfilties  and  inju- 
ries mflicted  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  Turks,  he  changed  his 
opinion ;  and  immediately  returning  to  the  camp  recounted 
all  those  events  to  his  eovn^ylnen,  exciting  them  at  the 
saa»  time,  if  they  were  tnie  MussnlmMs,  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  royal  troops,  and  to  le&ve  the  Saiiotes ;  **For,'» 
said  he,  ^<  Arese  also  fight  for  their  religion  and  their  liberty^ 
like  their  countrymen  of  the  Morea  and  of  Romelia/^ 

The  sword  bcaret. 
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The  words  of  Tahir  Ambasi  had  the  most  successful  eflfect 
cm  the  hearts  of  the  Albanian  Tui'ks,  who  had  joined  the 
Greek  Suliotes  5  and  with  one  wiH  and  common  consent 
they  marched  to  Janina,  where,  deceiving  AH  P^ha,  they 
delivered  him  alive  into  the  liands  of  his  enemy,  who  put 
him  to  death.  The  Greek  Suliotes,  being  thus  left  alone  in 
the  camp,  returned  to  defend  their  country. 

After  the  death  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  General  in  Chief  of  the 
Sultan's  army,  Hursit  Pacha,*  began  to  recruit  fresh  troops 
in  order  to  march  against  the  Peloponnesus.  All  the  Alba- 
nian Beys  and  Agas  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  project, 
tielling  him  that  none  of  them  would  march  against  the 
Peloponnesus  as  long  as  the  Suliotes  remained  alive  in  their 
own  cotmtry ;  adducing  for  a  reason,  that  before  they  could 
reach  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Suliotes  would  have  reduced 
Ibeir  wives  and  families  to  slavery. 

These  words  of  the  Albanian  Turks  had  such  effect  upon 
ibe  intentions  of  Hursit  Pacha,  that  without  the  least  delay 
he  moved  with  twenty  thousand  men  against  tlie  Suliotes. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Suli,  much  alarmed  by  the  multitude  and  impetuosity  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  the  prospect  of  the  devastation  whidi  must 
take  place  on  their  approach,  took  refuge  in  Suli,  currying 
with  tliem  above  fifty  thousand  beasts — sheep,  goats,  oxen, 
and  beasts  of  burrtien.  The  people  tlieniselves  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  souls. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  the  Turks  approached  SbH, 
making  the  attack  on  all  sides.  The  Suliotes,  although 
fliey  were  few  compared  with  the  multitude  of  the 
enemy,  opposed  them  with  great  vakmr  on  every  side; 
but  the  foe,  afier  a  heavy  repulse  and  nnidi  loss^  of  bloody 


^  Called  also  Choui^id  Pacha. 
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made  himself  master  of  tbeCasde  of  Santa  Veneranda,  of  San 
Donando^  of  the  Gardelina,  of  the  Samonichi,  and  of  the. 
mountains  of  Cumbolo  and  Strithozza,  from  whence,  the^ 
attacked  the  fortress  of  Kiafa  with  two  mortars. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  enemy  attempted,  by  a  strong*, 
effort,  to  make  himself  master  also  of  the  Davarico,  from 
whence  the  Suliotes  supplied  themselves  with  water;  but 
these  latter  shewing  themselves  boldly  to  his  forces,  opposed 
them  heroically,  so  that  the  battle  lasted  for  twenty-one  hours ; . 
and  although  all  the  fii-st  and  bravest;  commanders  among 
the  Turks  were  present  in  the  conflict,  the  Turks  turned 
their  backs  to  the  Suliotes,  retiring  with  danger  to  their 
camp  ill  the  mountains  of  Strithozza.  Of  this  battle,  as  well 
as  of  the  preceding,  the  Histoiy  of  Suli  will  give  the  most 
faithful  and  precise  account. 

The  siege  which  the  Turks  carried  on  against  the  Suliotes 
was  so  close,  that  there  only  remained  to  the  latter  a  circum- 
ference of  seven  miles, — a  stony,  inaccessible,  and  sterile 
position.  The  poor  animals,  not  finding  pasture,  were  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  their  masters :  .  they  went  in  numbers 
towards  the  enemy,  who  got  possession  of  above  one-third, 
of  ihem :  some  afterwards  served  /or  food  for  the  besieged, 
and  the  rest  perished  with  hunger,  as  did  all  the  beasts  of 
burthen.  The  atmosphere  consequently  became  infected^ 
and  a  contagious  disorder  soon, made  its  appearance,  the 
progress  of  which  was  so  rapid,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons  died. each  day.  The  countrymen  seeing  the  destnic- 
tionof  the  cattle,  the  pestilence  among  the  men,  the  scarcity 
of  .their  accustomed  fbod,  and  even  in  some  instances  the 
total,  want  of  bread, — and,  moreover,  being  unable  to  fix 
any  limits  to  the  siege,  arrived  at  such  a  height  of  absurd 
despair,  that  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the  positions  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  they  treated  clandestinely  with  the 
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enemy,  in  order  to  give  them  up  to  him ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  horrid,  these  same  countrymen,  in  order  to  render  the 
Turks  favourable  to  them,  and  to  prevent  their  remember- 
ing all  the  evils  which  they  had  committed  against  them 
whilst  they  were  united  to  the  Suliotes,  promised  to  give  up 
those  situations  also  which  were  near  to  the  fortress,  and 
finally  to  cause  the  Foi*tress  of  Kiafa  itself  to  be  deli- 
Tered  up  to  them.  They  had  it  easily  in  their  power  to 
fulfil  these  promises,  their  numbers  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand, and  tlie  Suliotes  were  scarcely  five  hundred.  The 
Turks,  though  they  had  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  thei^ 
views,  were  nevertheless  so  much  impressed  with  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  former  and  the  recent  battles,  that  they  sup- 
posed that  impossible  which  was  perfectly  easy  to  achieve, 
and  gave  the  countiymen  to  understand  that  they  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise, — so  much  did  they  doubt  the^ 
promises  of  these  villagers. 

The  Suliotes,  penetrating  the  sentiments  of  the  country- 
men,  often  assembled  them  together,  representing  to  them 
that  submission  to  the  Turks  could  only  be  ruinous  to  their 
families  and  to  themselves, — ^and  this  they  might  judge  of 
from  the  massacre  of  so  many  other  Christians.  The  Suliotes 
furnished  them  with  as  much  money  and  provbions  as  they 
could,  and  begged  them  to  submit  to  the  siege  for  some 
months  longer,  declaring  that  if  in  that  time  the  siege  should 
not  be  raised  or  some  Exterior  succour  arrive,  then  all 
would  unanimously  demand  peace,  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, of  honourable  capitulations.  All  these  exhortations 
and  prayers  to  the  countrymen  were  in  vain ;  so  that  the 
Suliotes,  rendering  them  responsible  towards  God  for  all 
the  evil  which  might  hiappen  tp  them  through  their  means, 
consented  to  let  theui  go  out,  foreseeing  an  intestine  war  if 
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they  any  longei*  opposed  their  firm  resolutions.  Even  tbis, 
however^  would  not  satisfy  the  countrymeni  who  insisttd 
that  all^  without  the  least  exception,  and  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  given  up ;  but  the  Suliotes  answered  themj  that 
they  should  much  prefer  death  to  submitting  themselves  to 
tlie  Turks. 

Being  thus  forced  to  try  both  to  escape  the  danger  and  to 
render  vain  die  promises  made  to  the  Turks  by  the  country- 
men, the  Suliotes  informed  them  that  they  also  were  desi* 
rous  of  peace,  but  that  they  wished  to  go  to  the  Ionian 
islands ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  die 
permission  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Suliotes  having  thus  agreed  with  tlie  countrymen, 
proposed  this  plan  to  the  Turks,  who  immediatdy  sent  emis- 
saries to  tlie  British  Consul  at  Prevesa.  The  consent  of  the 
Suliotes  to  surrender,  and  to  emigrate  to  tlic  Ionian  iskmds, 
had  in  view  to  prolong  the  time  for  their  surrender,  and  to 
drive  away  the  countrymen,  lioping  during  this  delay  for 
some  succour  or  some  change  of  circumstances, — also  in 
order  to  quiet  the  enemy,  and  to  lull  him  5  and  that  with 
good  reason,  because,  being  weak  in  numbers,  they  could 
not  guard  their  respective  posts  from  an  invasion  on  the 
pai*t  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emissaries  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  demand,  because  the  British 
Consul  had  left  Prevesa  three  days  before  for  Zante,  there 
to  meet  the  Governor-General  of  the  Ionian  States.  The 
emissaries  therefore  went  on  to  Zante,  and  theie  having  a 
conference  with  the  Governor  on  the  object  of  their  misdoi^ 
received  a  flatteiing  but  not  an  affirmative  answer. 

From  the  ambiguity  of  the  General's  answer,  the  country- 
men felt  all  their  fears  renewed,  and  thiwigh  they  bad  before 
taken  the  rescJution  of  not  separating  themselves  from  tb^ 
Suliotes,  they  now  surrendered  themselves. 
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I9  Gonfieqoence,  tjie  Turks,  still  inare  aniowted  bftbe 
diminution  of  the  troops  of  the  Suliotes  since  the  sunrender 
of  the  countrymen,  and  impatient  at  the  General's  answer^ 
changed  their  sentiments,  resolving  on  the  violation  of  the 
treaties^  Two  days^  afterwards,  therefor^,  they  proposed  to 
the  Suliotes,  in  an  imperious  manner,  that  they  should  sur- 
render  the  fortress  and  pass  to  Suli,  to  Zieurati,  or  to  Ath- 
laiiza^  with  t}ieir  families, — after,  however,  having  given  the 
guarantee  of  twenty  hostages,  which  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Turks.  Also„  that  in  one  of  these  places  they 
should  wait  for  tlie  decisive  $inswer  of  the  General,  to  whom 
the  Suliotes  had  again  sent  to  demand  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  request  the  ships  necessary  to  transport  them.  The 
Suliotes  answered  them,  that,  wise  and  g^eat  men  as  they 
were>  they  ought  not  to  break  the  convention:  but  the 
Turks  were  but  little  attentive  to  the  words  of  the  Suliotecr, 
concluding  that  they  arose  entirely  from  fear. 

The  Suliotes,  seeing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  in  de^ 
mauding  the  fortress  in  the  above  manner,  wrote  to  them 
to  abide  by  jthe  treaties  already  made,  or  to  have  recourse 
to  arms;,  and  that  the  Lord  God,  who  knows  the  just  and 
the  uiyust^  would  reward  every  one  according  to  his  deeds. 
Moreov«rj,  the  Suliotes  swore  unanimously  axpongst  them- 
^Iv^  rather  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to  go  out 
<rf  the  fortress  at  the  order  of  the  Turks,  The  second  day 
after  takiAg  this  determination,  which  was  on  the  14th  of 
August,  they  all  received  th^  sacrament,  preparing  then^* 
selves  for  d^tb.  This  firm  apd  heroic  resolution,  being 
made  known  to  the  Turks  by  means  of  their  spies,  intimi- 
dated them  and  confirmed  the  first  conventions,  which  were 
as  follows  : —  ^ 

1st.  That  both  sides  should  send  letters  and  emissaries  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ionian  Islands^  that  the  Su- 
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'liotes  might  know  if  they  should   be  received  in  those 
islands. 

2dly.  That  all  provisions  and  military  stores  belonging  to 
the  Suliotes,  whether  public  or  private  property,  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Turks  according  to  their  price  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

3dly.  That  the  Turks  should  be  answerable  at  Noli  for 
the  ships  which  were  to  convey  them,  but  which  should 
nevertheless  be  furnished  with  Ionian  flags. 

4thly.  That  the  Turks  should  take  care  to  transport  the 
baggage  of  the  Suliotes,  their  wives  and  &milies. 

othly.  That  the  Tiu*kish  troops  encamped  at  Glechi,  by 
which  place  the  Suliotes  would  have  to  pass,  should  retire 
fiirther. 

6thly.  That  the  Turks  should  give  to  the  Suliotes,  as  hos- 
tages, the  nearest  relations  of  the  most  notable  Pachas,  Beys, 
and  Agas,  who  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Kiafa,  until  the 
Suliotes  should  be  all  embarked. 

7thly.  Until  the  respective  ships  should  have  all  arrived 
at  Athlanza,  and  until  the  Suliotes  should  have  received  the 
hostages,  neither  men  nor  baggage  should  quit  the  fortress. 

All  these  conditions  were  scrupulously  respected  by  both 
sides,  until  the  arrival  of  the  answer  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Arch  General*  and  Governor,  Adam,  who  generously  per- 
,  mitted  the  Suliotes  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  magnanimously  acceded  to  the  prayera  of  both  parties; 
who  also,  for  the  complete  safety  of  the  Suliotes,  sent  three 
ships  of  war,  to  secure  by  their  presence  the  embarkation 
of  the  Suliotes,  and  subsequently  accompany  them  to  Asso 
in  Cefalonia,  where  they  are  ordered  for  thirty-one  days,  to 
abate  their  obstinacyf. 

*  Arci  Generale.  f  SooDtare  la  oontmnada. 
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ALFIERFS  BENEDICTION. 

SiA  pace  ai  frati 
Purchi  sfratati : 
E  paceai  preti. 
Ma  pochi,  e  queti : 
Cardinalume 
Non  tolga  Itime : 
II  maggior  prete 
Torniallarete: 
Leggi,  e  non  re : 
L' Italia  c*c. 

r    Pjsacb  be  to  the  friarg. 
But  in  common  attires  : 
Peace, '  priests,  to  you  also. 
But  few,  and  doa't  bawl  so : 
Our  cardinals  bright 
Let  'em  leave  us  our  light : 
The  chief  of  the  set 
Let  him  take  to  his  net : 
Then  laws,  and  no  king; 
And  let  Italy  sing. 
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AN  ULTRA  LICENSE. 
from  alfibri. 

Approvazionb 

pi  Fra  Tozzone 

Per  r  ii»pre68io»e 

Di  un  libruccione 

Cl^  un  autorone 

Ai  piedi  pone 

Di  un  priadpone 
Con  dedicone. 
Si  stampi  pur,  si  stampi: 
Qui  non  c'b  ifUiXA,  n»  racion,  nb  lampi* 

Tub.  approbation 

Of  Father  Stu£htion 

For  the  imprimation 

Of  a  pamphliteratton 
Which  a  light  of  the  nation 
With  all  hiuniliation 
Sends  a  maa  in  great  station 
With  a  dedication. 
Print  it  by  all  hbans,  print  it: 

ThBRB's   NOiniNG   RATIONAL,   NOT  K*BN  A   HINT,   IN'T. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

^GLB,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes; 

She  makes  ber  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 
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SONG,  WRITTEN  FOR  AN  INDIAN  AIR. 

I  ARisK  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  wmds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  burning  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me,  Who  knows  how  ? 

To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet. 

The  wandering  aira  they  fiiint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream. 
The  Champak  odours  fait 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream. 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 

It  dies  upon  b«r  heart ; — 
As  I  must  on  thine. 

Beloved  as  thou  art! 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass ! 

Idle!  liiiQt!  Ifiiil! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  ebeek  is  c<dd  and  white,  dim  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; — 
O !  press  me  to  thine  own  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last ! 
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MARTIAL.— Lib,  1.  Epic.  1. 

Hic  est,  quern  legis^  ille^  quern  requiris^ 
Toto  notus  in  orbe  Martialis 
Argutis  Epigrammaton  libellis : 
Cui,  lector  studiose,  quod  dedisti 
Viventi  decus  atque  sentient!, 
Rari  post  cineres  habent  poetae. 

Hb  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial. 
Oh,  reader !  is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist :  while  living, 
Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it: 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet. 


NEW  DUET. 

TO  THB  TUNE  OP  **WHY   HOW  NOW,    SAUCY  JADB?*' 

Why  how  now,  saiicy  Tom, 
If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  wUl  publish  some 
*  Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

ANSWER : 

Why  how  now.  Parson  Bowles, 
Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! 
[To  the  Public]  How  can  you,  d — ^n  your  souls ! 
Listen  to  hb  twaddling  ? 
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PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF, 

BT  ALFIBRI. 

Sublime  specchio  di  veraci  detti, 
Mostrami  in  corpo  e  in  anima  qual  sono. 
Capelli,  or  radi  in  fronte,  e  rossi  pretti; 
LuDga  statura,  e  capo  in  teira  prono ; 
Sottil  persona  in  su  due  stinchi  schietti ; 
Bianca  pelle,  ocelli  azzurri^  aspetto  buono  ; 
Giusto  naso,  bel  labro,  e  denti  eletti; 
Pallido  in  volto^  piu  che  un  re  sul  trono. 

Or  duro^  acerbo ;  ora  piaghevol,  mite ; 

Irato  sempre,  e  non  maligno  niai ; 

La  mente  e  il  cor  meco  in  perpetua  lite; 

Per  lo  piu  mesto,  e  talor  lieto  assai 

Or  stimandomi  Achille,  ed  or  Tersite. 

Uom^  se'  tu  grande^  o  vil  ? — Muori^  e  ii  saprai* 

Thou  lofty  mirror,  Truth,  let  me  be  shewn 

Such  as  I  am,  in  body  and  in  mind. 

Hair,  plainly  red,  retreating  now  behind ; 

A  stature  tall,  a  stooping  head  and  prone; 

A  meagre  body  on  two  stilts  of  bone ; 

Fair  skin,  bhie  eyes,  good  look,  nose  well  designed; 

A  handsome  mouth,  teeth  that  are  rare  to  find. 

And  pale  in  &ce,  more  than  a  king  on  throne. 

Now  harsh  and  crabbed,  mild  and  pleasant  soon  ; 

Always  irascible,  no  malignant  foe ; 

My  head  and  heart  and  I  never  in  tune ; 

Sad  for  the  most  part,  then  in  such  a  flow 

Of  spirits,  I  feel  now  hero,  now  buffoon ; — 

Man,  art  thou  great  or  vile? — ^Die,  and  thou'lt  know* 
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PAge  6,  line  6,  instead  of  *'  i^wwte  king  never  left  a  realm  undene;"  read 
*'*  a  weaker  kin;  na'er  left  a  realmundone." 

Pige  7,' line  16,  instead  of  *<  a  bad  ugly  woman,*'  read  *<  an  uniiamllottie 
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Page  62,  lines  29  and  30— and' page  6^.,  line  ]5»  for  "  Signora  Veronica,** 
Tead  "  Gossip  Veronica.** 

Page  109,  line  10«  for  <«  aboui  the  siza.  of  Btratford  Place,**  rod  «  aboiut 
.Aif(^  the  size.'*         .  1  . 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE   SECOND   VOLUME, 


Nbyer  was  a  greater  outcry  raised  among  the  hypocrites  of  all 
dasses^  than  against  tliis  publicatioD.  What  with  the  **  great 
vulgar"  protesting,  the  ''small"  abusing,  lawyen  denouncing* 
**  diiines"  cursing,  scandal-mongers  bawling,  dunces  of  all  sorts 
sfarielLing — all  the  sore  places  of  the  community  seem  to  have 
been  touched,  and  the  ''  body  politic"  agitated  accordingly. 

*«  A*  when  the  loDg*earM,  milky  mothers  wait 

At  some  sick  miser*s  triple-bolted  gate. 

For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals  they  make 

A  moan  so  load,  that  all  the  Guild  awake ; 

Sore  sighs  Sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray, 

From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay-s 

So  swells  eaoh  windpipe :  ass  intones  to  ass, 

Harmonic  twan|( !   of  leather,  horn,  and  brass; 

Such  as  from  lab*riag  lungs  th*  enthusiast  blows. 

High  sounds,  attempered  to  jbe  vocal  nose ; 

Or  such  as  bellow  from  the  d&ep  divine  : 

There, Webster!  peal'd  thy  vcicfli  and,Wbitfield!  thine i 

BuA fMT o*er all  sonorous BIs^l^flMre's  strain: 

Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  back  to  him  again. 

In  Tottenham  6elds  the  brethren  with  amaze. 

Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze ! 

Long  Chancery  Lane,  retentive,  rolls  the  soond, 

And  courts  to  oourto  retnm  it  roand  and  roand."*«>i)iMcM. 

All  these  people  deserve  no  better  answer  than  a  laughing 
quotation.    But  we  will  just  admonish  some  well-meaning  persons. 
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not  over  itrong  in  their  understandings,  that  with  respect  to  the 
religious  part  of  the  business,  thej  are  most  grossly  and  ''  irreli- 
giously" taken  in,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that 
it  is  we  who  would  lessen  the  divinity  of  what  is  really  divine. 
It  is  these  pretended  *'  divines*'  and  their  abettors,  who  lessen  it; 
— those  raisers-up  of  absurd  and  inhuman  imaginations,  which 
they  first  impudently  confound  with  divine  things,  and  then^ 
because  we  shew  the  nonsense  of  the  imaginations,  as  impudently 
call  their  exposers  blasphemers.  Were  we  inclined  to  retort  their 
own  terms  upon  them,  we  should  say  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  more  *'  blasphemous"  than  such  charges  of  blas- 
phemy. The  whole  secret  is  just  what  we  have  stated.  They 
first  assume  unworthy  notions  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  then 
because  that  very  Spirit  is  in  fact  vindicated  from  their  degrada- 
tions by  an  exposure*  of  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  such 
notions,  they  assume  a  divine  right  to  denounce  the  vindicators, 
and  to  rouse  up  all  the  fears,  weakness,  and  ignorance  of  society, 
in  defence  of  the  degradation.  Of  this  stuff  have  the  "  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  Hypocrites"  in  all  ages  been  made,  whenever 
established  opinion  was  to  be  divested  of  any  of  its  corruptions. 
"  He  blasphemeth ! "  quoth  the  modem  tribunal.  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  quoth  the  Quarterly.  Thu  is  the 
point,  which  persons  who  undertake  to  be  didactic  in  Reviews, 
should  answer ;  and  not  a  hundred  things  which  we  never  said. 

There  is  a  more  generous  indignation  which  we  allow  might 
be  felt  by  some  persons  upon  another  point,  but  still  owing  to 
real  want  of  information  on  the  subject  We  allude  to  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Liberal  of  the  late  King.  The  Vision  of  Judgment 
was  written  in  in  fit  of  indignation  and  disgust  at  Mr.  Southey's 
nonsense ;  and  we  confess  that  had  we  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  Italy, 
before  it  went  to  press  (for  we  had  none  by  us)  we  should  have 
taken  more  pains  to  explain  one  or  two  expressions  with  regard 
to  that  Prince.  Had  the  Prefoce  also,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Murray, 
been  sent,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  the  new  publisher,  much 
of  the  unintend^  pait  of  the  effect  produced  upon  weak  minds 
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would  haire  been  explained  away  at  oooe  ^^tbat  effect,  which  the 
hypocritical  enemies  of  the  Liberal  at  once  delighted  to  assist  in 
produdngt  and  most  pretended  to  deprecate.  But  the  virtues  of 
the  late  King,  though  of  a  negative  kind,  were  of  a  kind  never- 
theless exceedingly  calculated  to  excite  a  great  many  fedings  in 
&rour  of  him  in  a  society  like  that  of  England  )  while  his  vices 
(pardon  us,  dear  self-love  of  our  countrymen,  for  supposing  that 
you  have  vices)  were  equally  calculated  to  be  overlooked  in  a 
certain  general  blindness  prevailing  cm  that  subject.  Yet  to  those 
vices, — extreme  self-will  for  instance,  suUenness  of  purpose,  a 
strong  natural  vlndictiveness,  &c.  was  owing  the  bloody  protrac- 
tion of  the  American  War  ;  to  thosse  vices,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
haughty  sympathy  with  them,  was  mainly  owing  the  general 
war  against  liberty  which  was  roused  among  the  despots  of  the 
continent :  and  if  certain  staid  and  well-intentioned  people  sup-> 
pose,  that  persons  quite  as  moral  and  as  pious  as  themselvesj 
oould  not  hold  the  late  King  in  a  light  very  different  from  their 
own,  and  much  more  revolting  than  even  we  hold  it,  they  are 
most  egregiously  mistaken.  What  was  thought  of  George  the 
Third's  natural  character  by  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability, 
who  knew  him  intimately  at  court, — to  wit,  his  own  Governor 
when  Prince  of  Wales, — ^may  be  seen  by  those  who  wish  to  do  us 
justice,  in  the  Memoirs  of  James,  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  published 
by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Murray.  See  also  Dr.  Franklin's  Life, 
Junius,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey's  friend,  the  author,  of 
Gebir.  What  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  prophecied  of  that  cha- 
racter, may  be  seen  also  in  Mr.  Murray's  publication.  We  think 
that  prophecy  came  to  pass.  The  most  pious  and  virtuous  person 
we  ever  knew,  even  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  terms  (and 
she  might  have  stood  by  the  side  of  the  most  virtuous,  in  the  most 
extraordinary)  thought  so  too,  and  taught  some  of  us  to  think  so 
in  our  childhood.  The  ruin  of  her  family  and  prospects  was 
brought  upon  her,  to  her  knowledge,  by  that  Prince's  temper  and 
obstinacy  ;  and  though  the  strict  religious  way  in^  which  she  was 
brought  up  might  have  induced  her  to  carry  too  far  her  opinion 
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of  the  eauie  of  that  calamitous  and  awfial  afiSiction  onder  which 
he  suffered,  the  parasites  of  his  meiaorj  are  under  a  nradk 
greater  mistake,  when  instead  of  taming  their  knowledge  on  that 
point  to  its  great  and  proper  account  (which  has  never  yet  been 
hinted  even  in  this  great  nation  of  reasoning  freemen!)  thef 
BEUncy  thej  can  put  down  all  thoughts  upon  such  subjects,  and  all 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  such  facts,  by  raising  a  hypocri«> 
tical  cry  against  a  few  hasty  expressions,  uttered  in  thi^  very 
spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  community  at  kurge,  which  they  couit 
as  nothing. 

We  cannot  close  this  Advertisement  without  addii^  our  cordial 
voice  (truly  humble  on  the  present  occasion)  to  the  universal 
harmony  prevailing  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  gknioua 
rights  and  equally  gkirkras  behaviour  of  Spain.  We  must  also 
say>  how  much  suri^'ise  and  relief  have  been  afibrded  to  us  by  tbe 
political  plain-speaking  (granting  even  it  ends  in  little  more) 
of  the  accomplished  person  who  has  succeeded  that  vizor  df  a 
statesman.  Lord  Castlereagh. 
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**  Nimiuin  n*  crede  colori/*— >Virgil. 

O  truBt  not,  ye  beantiful  creatures^  to  hue, 

Thoug^h  your  habr  were  as  rmf  as  your  tiockmgt  are  bhte. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST. 

London. — Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room. 
Enter  Tract,  meeting  Inkel. 

INKEL. 

You're  too  late. 

TRACY. 

Is  it  over? 

INKEL. 

Nor  will  be  this  hour. 
But  the  benches  are  crammed,  like  a  garden  in  flower. 
With  the  pride  of  our  Belles,  who  have  made  it  the  fashion; 
So  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,"  we  may  say  **  la  beUe  passion  " 
Vol  IL     .  b 
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For  learnings  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  *ne  gentlemen  reading. 

TRACY. 

I  know  it  too  wdl,  and  have  worn  out  my  ^iiatience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Sc&mp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords  and  Co. 
With  their  damnable — 

INKEL. 

Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 
Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

TRACY. 

Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  th6  Row :" 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

INK£L. 

And  think  you  that  I 
Can  stand  tamely  in  silence,  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

TRACY. 

Excuse  me ;  I  meant  no  offence 
To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some  pretence 
To  their  favours  is  &uch-— ^-^ttt  the  Mbject  to  drop, 
I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop 
(Next*  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  1  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  pliuaep) 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique. 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek ! 
Where  your  friend — ^you  know  who— has  jusl  got  such  a 

threshing. 
That  it  is,raa  the  phrase.goes,  extremely  ''  refresUfg'*' 
What  a  beautifiil  woEd ! 
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INKEL. 

Very  tree ;  'tis  so  soft 
And  so  cooling — they  use  )t  a  little  too  oft; 
And  thie  papers  have  got  it  at  last — ^but  no  matter. 
So  they've  cut  up  our  fiiead  then  ? 

TRACY. 

tNotleft  him.a  tatter — 
N9tii.cag  lOf  htspBfsemt  ^or;pastrepiitatioQ, 
iWbiehilhqrtcalLaidisgm^  ioithaage  and  di& nation. 

INKEX. 

I'm  sorry  to  hear  this ;  for  friendship,  you  know     ■ 
Our  poor  friend ! — ^but  I  thou^t  it  would  terminate  so. 
Our  friendship  is  such^  I'll  read  nothing  to  shock  it. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  poc^cet? 

TRACY. 

No ;  I  left  a  jround  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a.  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling^  like  so  many  imps. 
And  on  fire  with,  impatkipce  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

INXSL. 

Let  us  join  them. 

. TRACY. 

What,  w<m't  yoa  return  to-  the  lecture  1 

INKEL. 

Why,  the  place  is  so  crammed^  there's  not  room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides^  nur  ftiiand  Sicamp  is  to-day  so  absurd-*- 

TRACY. 

How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him? 

ISfKSL. 

I  heard 
Quite  cfouf^ ;  and  to  tell,  yqu  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than 4he  heat. 
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TRACY. 

I  have  had  no  great  loss  then? 

INKEL. 

Loss ! — such  a  palaver ! 
rd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours. 
Pumped  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labour. 
That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one's  neighbour. 

TRACY. 

/  make  you ! 

INKEL. 

Yes,  you !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compelled  me,  by  speaking  the  truth r 

TRACY. 

To  speak  ill? 
Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

INKEL. 

When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 
I  certBxaly  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

TRACY. 

And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool  makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

INKEL. 

Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

TRACY. 

I  would,  but 

INKEL. 

There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 
Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'-harp  he  nicknames  his  lyie» 
To  call  you  to  this  hot-bed. 
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TRACY. 

I  own  it — 'tis  true— 


A  fair  lady- 


INKEL. 

A  spinster? 

TRACY. 

Miss  Lilac! 

INKEL. 

The  Blue ! 
The  heiress? 

TRACY. 

The  angel ! 

INKEL. 

The  devil!  why,  man! 
Pray,  get  out  of  this  hobble  9s  fast  as  you  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac!  'twould  be  your  perdition  : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chemist,  a  mathematician. 

TRACY. 

I  say  she's  an  angel. 

INKEL. 

Say  rather  an  angle. 
If  you  and  she  marry,  you'll  certainly  wrangle. 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

TRACY. 

And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming  together  ? 

INKEL. 

Humph !  I  can't  say  I  know  any  happy  alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with  science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  things;  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 
That 

TRACY. 

What? 
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INKEL. 

I  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ; 
But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  youVe  wrongs 

TRACY. 

You  forget  Lady  Lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Is  it  Miss,  or  the  casfc  of  liiaBima,  you  pursue  ? 

T«ACYi  , 

Why,  Jacki  PU  be  frank  with  you — something  of  both. 
The  girl's  a  fine  girl. 

And  you  feel  nothing  loth 
To  her  gpod  lady  mother's  reyetsi(>n ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet. 

TRACY. 

Let  her  live ;  amt  as  long  as  she  likes,  I  demand 
Nothing  more  than  the  heftrt  of  her  daughter  and  hand. 

Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand — ^that  hand  on  the  pen. 

TRACY. 

Apropos — ^Will  you  write  me  a  song  now  and  then  ? 

INKBL. 

To  what  purpose? 

TRACt. 

You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  ptotfe 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
But  in  rhyme 

INKLE. 

You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

TRACY. 

I  own  it  3  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there's  no  lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two ; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  ? 
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In  yoiQ^  name  ? 

TBACY. 

In  my  naioe.    I  will  copy  them  out^ 
To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  yesy*  next  rout. 

INKEL. 

Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this  ? 

TRACT. 

Why, 
Do  you  think  me  Aubdited  by  a  Blue^stocking's  eye. 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  Fve  told  bar  in  prosie,  at  the  leaflt>  as  sublime  t 

INKEL. 

As  sublime!    If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 

TBACY, 

But  consider,,  dear  Inkel^  she's  one  of  the  *'  Blues."^ 

INKEL. 

As  sublime! — Mr.  Tracy — Fve  nothing  to  say. 

Stick  to  prose:— As  sublime !  !-*-but  I  wish  you  good  day» 

TRACY. 

Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow-r-coosider — I'm  wrong ; 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

INKEL. 

As  sublime ! ! 

TRACT. 

I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

INKEL. 

Hiat  may  be,  Mr.  Ttaey,  but  shows  damned  bad  taste> 

TRACT. 

I  own  it — I  know  it — ^acknowledge  it — ^what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

INKEL. 

I  see  what  yould  be  at ; 
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You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidioas  abuse. 

Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  owa  use« 

TRACY, 

And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them? 

INKBL. 

Why  that 
To  be  sure  makes  a  difference. 

TRACY. 

I  know  what  is  what : 
And  you>  who're  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  lew 
Than  a  poet  of  t'other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

INKEL. 

No  doubt ;  you  by  this  time  should  know  what  is  due 
To  a  man  of  >*  ^but  come — ^let  us  shake  hands. 

TRACY. 

You  knew. 
And  you  knatv,  my  detur  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy. 

INKEL. 

That's  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not  for  sale ; 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays. 
And  my  own  grand  romance 

TRACY. 

Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 
I  myself  saw  it  puffed  in  the  "  Old  GHrl's  Review." 

INKEL. 

What  Review? 

TRACY. 

Tis  the  English  "  Journal  de  Trevoux ;" 
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A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

INKEL. 

That  pleasure's  to  come. 

TRACY. 

Make  haste  then. 

INKEL. 

Why  so? 

TBACY. 

I  have  heard  people  say^  i 

That  it  threatened  to  give  up  the  ghost  t'other  day. 

INKEL. 

Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 

TRACY. 

No  doubt. 
Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's  rout  ? 

INKEL. 

Fve  a  card,  and  shall  go ;  but  at  present,  as  soon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  irom  the 

moon 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
Fm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conversation : 
'Tis-a  sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and  praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unpleasant. 
Will  you  go  ?  There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present. 

TRACY. 

That ''  metal's  attractive." 

INKEL. 

No  doubt — ^to  the  pocket. 
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TRACY. 

You  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than  shock  it. 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  thinks  by  the  hum 

IN&BL. 

Very  true ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can  come. 
Or  else  we'll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy. 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions^  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark!  Zounds,  they'll  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting,  exroathedra  tone. 
Aye !  there  he  is  at  it.    Poor  Scamp !  better  join 
Your  fnendfi>  or  he'll  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coiik 

TBACY. 

All  fair;  'tis  but  lecture  for  leetuve. 

INKEL. 

That's  clear. 
But  for  Obd's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  bore  will  be  here* 
Come,  come  :  nay,  I'm  off.  lExit  Inkel. 

TRACT. 

You  mre  xighi,  and  I'll  follow ; 
Tis  high  time  for  vl"  Sicme  servavit  ApoUo" 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes^ 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  soribes. 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttile& 
With  a  glasd  of  Mi^leira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  TEAcr. 


End  of  Eehgue  First. 
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ECLOGUE  SECOND. 


AnApaHmmt  if»  MeiSToMir^LA^Y  Blubbottlc. — A  Table 

prepared. 

^IB  BICHAEI>  Bi.VBBOTTLB  soiui* 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 

Like  a  fool,  I  most  ne^ds  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry< 

My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroyed^. 

My  days,  which  once  paosVl  inr  so  gentle  a  void. 

Must  noWi  ei^ery  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employed; 

The  twelve,  do  I  say  ?— K>f  the  whole  twenty-four. 

Is ^ero' one  which  I  dare  cdA  my' own  aiqr  more? 

What  with  driving,  and  visiting,  dancing,  and  dining. 

What  with  learning,   and  teadnng,  and   scribbling,    and 

shining. 
In  science  and  art.  III  be  oufst  if  Iluiow 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two. 
Yet  she  somehow  conUives  diat  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  osfe. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things.  wkMck  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me  sore) 
Is  the  numerous,  humourous,  back-biting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits«  leetufeiis,.whitei  blacky  and  blue. 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost 
(For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defrayed  by  the  host) 
No  pleasure !  no  leisure !  no  thought  for  my  pains. 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains ; 
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A  smatter  and  chatter^  gleaned  out  of  reviews. 

By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call  '*  Blues ;" 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come  ! 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  I'm  not,  I'll  be  dumb. 

Enter  Ladt  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Ladt  Blue- 
mount,  Mr.  Botherby,  Inkel,  Tracy,  Miss  Ma- 
zarine, and  others,  with  Scamp  the  Lecturer,  i^e.  tfC. 

LADY  bluebottle. 

Ah !  Sir  Richcurd,  good  morning ;    I've  brou^t  you  some 
friends. 

SIR  RICHARD  bows,  ond  afterwards  aside. 
If  friends,  they're  the  first. 

LADY    bluebottle. 

But  the  luncheon  attends. 
I  pray  ye  be  seated,  **sans  ceremonie** 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigued ;  take  your  chair  there,  next  me. 

[TheyaUtU. 

SIR  RICHARD,  OSUfe. 

If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is  to  come. 

ladt  blubbottlb. 

Mr.  Tracy- 
Lady  Bluemount — Miss  Lilac-^be  pleased,  pray,  to  place  ye ;  • 
And  you,  Mr.  Botherby — 

bothbrbt. 
Oh,  my  dear  Lady, 
I  obey. 

LADY  blubbottlb* 

Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbraid  ye ; 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

mKEL.    ' 
Excuse  me,  I  was ; 
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But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas ! 
And  when 

LADT   BLUSBOTTIiB. 

To  be  sure  it  was  broiling ;  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture ! 

BOTHER  BT. 

The  best  of  the  ten. 

TRACY. 

How  can  you  know  that?  there  are  two  more'. 

BOTSBBBY. 

Because 
I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day^s  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

INKBL. 

Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 
I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day.  done  his  best. 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you  ?— a  wing  ? 

MISS   LILAC. 

No  more.  Sir,  I  thank  you.    Who  lectures  next  Spring? 

BOTHBRBT. 

Dick  Dunder. 

INKAL. 

Thi^  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss    LILAC 

And  .why  not? 

.    INKBL. 

No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he's  a  sot. 
Lady  Bluemount !  a  glass  of  Madeira  ? 

LADY  BS«UBMOtJNT. 

With  pleasure. 

INKBL. 

How  does  your  friend  Wovdswoids,  that  Windermere  treasure  ? 
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Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  tibie  leeches  he  sings. 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  €Mm1  kings  ? 

JUADY   BLUatBOTTUI. 

He  has  |ast  got  a  place. 

INKBL. 

As  a  footman? 

LABT  BLUEMOUNT. 

For  shame ! 
Nor  profane  With  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 

nUKBL. 

Nay,  I  meant  him  no  eyil,  but  pitied  his  master ; 

For  the  poet  of  pedlais  tprere,  sme,  no  disaster 

To  wear  a  new  livery ;  the  more,  as  *tis  not 

The  first  time  he  has  turned  both  his  creed  and  his  coat. 

UUOT  BL0BlffaONT. 

For  shame !  I  repeat.    If  Sir  Oeovge  coakl  but  hear 

I^AST  BLUBBOTTLB. 

Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ;  we  all  know,  my  dear, 
Tis-his  way. 

SIR    RICHARD. 

But  this  place 

nnLBL. 
Is  perhaps*  like  friend  Scamp's, 
A  lecturer's. 

hAS>Y  BLUBBOnXB. 

Excuse  m^-^'tis  one  in ''  the  Stamps :'' 
He  is  made  a  Collector. 

C^leet^ ! 

SIR    RICHARD. 

How? 

MJSS   &ILAC. 

What? 
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I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat ; 
There  his  works  will  appear 

LADT   BX.UJBMOnNT. 

Sir>  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

INKBL. 

I  shan't  go  so  far — I  can  lunre  diem  at  Grange's.* 

LABT  BI^UBBOITLB. 

Oh  fie! 

MiaS/LIIiAC. 

And  for  shame ! 

JJiJXr  rBJUUKMOUNT. 

You're  too  bad. 

B0TBBmBr. 

Very  good  I 

<JLAnY  BLCTliOUlfT. 

How  good  ? 

LAST  -ni^vrnmyrTLM. 
He  means  noug^it — ftts  his  plvBse. 
LADY  jujmuoum. 

He  giowg-nide. 
£Ai>T  BumaermM. 
He  means  nothing;  nay^Ask  iika. 

uunr  surBMouNT. 

Pray/  Sir !  did*  y^u  mean 
What  you  say? 

INKBL. 

Nev^mimLifliedid;  'twill  be  seen 
That  whatever  he  means  won't  alloy  what  he  says. 
3oinnunr. 

Sir! 

*  Grange  is  or  was  a  famous  pastry-cook  and  fruiterer  in  Piccadilly. 
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INKBL. 

Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise ; 
Twas  in  your  defence. 

BOTHBRBY. 

If  you  please,  with  submission, 
I  can  make  out  my  own* 

INKBL. 

It  would  be  your  perdition. 
While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works  ;  but  leave  both  to  a  friend. 
Apropos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 

BOTHBRBT* 

At  last  ? 

INKBL. 

Why  I  thought — ^that's  to  say — ^there  had  past 
A  few  Green-room  whispers,  which  hinted — ^you  know 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so. 

BOTHBRBT. 

Sir,  the  Oreen-room's  in  raptures,  and  so's  the  Committee. 

INKBL. 

Aye — ^yours  are  the  plays  for  exciting  our  *'  pity 

And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says  :  for  "  purging  the  mind," 

I  doubt  if  you'll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

BOTHBRBT. 

I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to  have  prayed 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 

INKBL. 

Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play'a  to  be  played. 
Is  it  cast  yet? 

BOTHBRBT. 

The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 
As  is  usual  in  Asi  most  litigious  of  arts. 
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. LADY    BLUEBOTTLE. 

We'll  all  make  a  party;  and  go  the^^  night, 

TBACY. 

And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

INKBL. 

Not  quite. 
However,  to  save  my  friend,  Botherby,  double, 
Fll  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double, 

TBACY. 

Why  so? 

INKBL. 

To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

BOTHBBBY.     • 

Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I've  no  fears  on  that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

INKEL. 

Never  mind  mine  ; 
Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own  line. 

LADY.  BLCEHODNT. 

You're  a  fugitive  writer,  I  think.  Sir,  of  riijrmes  ? 

INKEL. 

Yes,  Ma'am;  and  a  fugitive  reader  sometimes. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight. 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight. 

LADY    BLUBMOUNT. 

Sir,  .your  titfite  is  too  common  $  but  time  and  posterity 
Will  ri^t  these  great  men,  and  this  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

INKBL. 

I've  no  sort  of  objection. 
So  I  am  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

LADY   BXUBBOTTLB. 

P^haps  you  have  doubts  that  they  ever  will  take  ? 
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INEBl.. 

Not  at  all ;  on.th^  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  wilt  continue 
To  take — ^What  they  can,  from  a  grpat  to  a  giMMa« 
Of  pension  or  place; — ^but  the  subject's  a  bore. 

LADY    BLUEMOUNT.  " 

Well,  Sir,  the  titne^i  comiiig^ 

INKBL. 

.   Seaomp!  don't  you  feel  sore? 
What  say  you  to  this  ? 

SOAMF. 

They  have  n^erit,  I  own; 
Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 

INKBL. 

Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your  lectures ! 

SCAME. 

It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under  my  strictures. 

LADY    BLUEBOTTLE. 

Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness : — the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art. 
Wild  Nature !— Gtand  Shakspeare ! 

BOTHBRBY. 

And  dowtt  Aristotle  i   * 

LADY    BLUBMaVKT. 

Sir  George  thinks  exactly  with  Lady  Bluebottle; 

And  my  Lord  Seyenty^-foiir,  \dio  pcoiects  our  dear  Bard, 

And  who  gaire  him  his  place,  has.  the  greaitest  regavd 

For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  i»6eB>^  t 

Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 

TBACY- 

And  you,  Scan^! — 

SCAMF. 

I  needs  nnitt  eonfisss,  I'm  embamssed. 
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Don't  cali  upon  Scamps  who's  already  ao  huttssed 

With  old  schooh,  and  new  schoi^  amd  no  schoob,  and  all  schoob* 

Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  tlMt.m»ie  most  be  fiK>ls. 
I  ahoyuld  like  to  know  who* 

And  I  should  ^¥»l  be  «<My 
To  know  who  ai^e  m^:^t  woidd.aaxe  ui  some  worry^ 

LA9T   BXUl^OTTLB. 

A  truce  with  r^nark,  and  let  nothing,  controul 
This  ''  feast  pf  our  reason,  and  f  ow  of  the  soul.'' 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby !  sympathise ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic,— -'5  so  buoyant — w  buoyant!'** 

I^KBIii. 
Tracy  1  open  the  window. 

TBACY. 

I  wish  her  much  joy  on't. 

BOTHBBBT. 

For  Qod's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  chedc  not 

This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 

Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 

Our  spirits  from  earth  $  the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 

For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his  mountain. 

Tis  the  source  of  all  sentijuent— fedu^'s  true  foimtain : 

Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth :  'tis  the  gas 

Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seizing  of  riiades  as  they  pass. 

And  making  them  substance :  'tis  somethii^  divine  :'** 

INKBL. 

Shall  I  help  you,  my  Mend,  to  a  little  more  wine? 


*  Fact  from  life,  with  tiie 
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BOTHBRBT. 

I  thank  yov.    Not  ai^  more.  Sir,  till  I  dine. 

IKKBL. 

Apropos ! — Do  yon  dine  with  Sir  Humphrey  to  day? 

TBACT. 

I  should  think  with  Duke  Humphrey  was  more  in  your  way. 

INKBL. 

It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  tts  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the  Duke. 
The  truth  is— each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except  widi  his  publisher)  dines  where  he  pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  P^k. 

TRACY. 

And  ril  take  a  turn  with  you  ihere  till 'tis  dark. 
And  you.  Scamp — 

SCAMP. 

Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes^ 
For  my  lecture  next  week. 

INKBL. 

'He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 
Out  of ''  Elegant  Extracts." 

LADT  BLUBBOTTLB. 

Well,  now  we  break  up ; 
But  remember  Miss  Diddle  invites  us  to  sup. 

INKBL. 

Then-at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet  again. 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock  and  champaigne ! 

TRACY. 

And  the  sweet  lobster  sallad  ! 

BOTHBRBT. 

I  honour  that  meal ; 
For  *tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — ^feel. 
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INKEI^ 

True ;  feeling  is  truest  then,  far  beyond  question ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion ! 

LADT  BLUBBOTTLB. 

Pshaw  ! — ^never  mind  that ;  for  one  moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what. 

INKBL. 

Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 
For  itself,  or  what  follows ^But  here  comes  your  carriage. 

SIR   RICHARD   (osuk). 

I  wish  all  these  people  were  d— — d  with  my  marriage ! 

[Exeunt. 


End  of  Echgue  the  Seeend. 
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MY  PIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  POETS. 


Hr  fctWr  <i«as  a  EKssenfin^  idiais4)er«t  W-*ni  in  ^iro[>- 
jikkei  and  in  tke  jBa/r  1798  <tbe  figiufes  tlMU  oowppose  tfaait 
•dtNte  Meto  ae  like  tbe  ^^de^aded  name  of  DeiDogofgbn'') 
Mr.  Coleridge  came  to  Shre^iBiiliiy^  to  succeed  Mr«  Rowe  in 
the  spiritual  charge  of  a  Unitarian  Congregation  there.  He 
did  not  come  till  late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  he  was 
jta>|ir6»sh;  a»d  Mr.  Rowe^  who  bims^  went  ^wn  to  the 
COMh  in  a  state  of  anxiety  amd  expectatioD^  to  look  for  die 
j|tf:riv$d  of  hk  successor,  couM  find  no  one  atitU  answering 
ti^  description  but  a  round«&ced  man  in  a  short  Uaek  coat 
((like  a  3hooting-^ckei)  wUch  hardly  seemed  to  harve  been 
made  for  hiib,  but  who  seemed  to  be  talking  at  a  great  rate  to 
iiis  feUow-jMssiOiigers.  Mr.Rowe  had  scarce  returned  to  give 
sn  aecouMt  of  his  diaappointment,  when  the  round-fteed  man 
in  black  entered,  and  dissipated  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  by 
(hegi^niiig  to  talk.  He  did  not  cease  while  he  staid ;  nor  has 
.he  siwe^  that  I  luiow  o£  He  held  the  gooA  town  of  Sfareii^s- 
(huiy  Ip  deUghlfiil  suspense  for  three  weeks  diat  he  remained 
4bei«,  ^^  fluttering  the  ptvud  SlaU^A$m9  like  an  eagle  in  a 
4pveHiK>tei"  and  the  Welch  lnoiwt»iHH  that  skirt  the  horizon 
.with  tbfiir  tempestuous  oonfiision,.  $gree  to  have  heaixl  no 
4BMh  flqr^  spuod^^ince  tbedays  of 

"High-bom  Hoel'i  harp  or  soft  Dewellyn's  lay  r 

As  .we  pa^ed  along  between  W— :m  and  Shrewsbury,  and 
I  pyfd  t)i^,]t>lue.tpps  seen  through  the  wmtry  hraoch,es,  or 
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the  red  rusdiiig  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  road-* 
side,  a  sound  was  in  my  ears  as  of  a  Siren's  song;  I  was 
stnmed,  starded  witti  it,  as  from  deq)  sleep ;  bat  I  had  no 
notion  then  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  adml* 
ration  to  others  in  motley  imagery  or  quidnt  allusion,  till 
the  light  of  his  genius  shone  into  my  soul,  like  the  sun's 
rays  glittering  in  tiie  puddles  of  the  road.  I  was  at  that  time 
diuttby  uMTticukite,  helpless,  like  a  worm  by  the  way-stde, 
enished,  Ueeding,  lifeless;  but  now,  bursting  ftom  die 
deadly  bands  tint  ^^bound  them, 

*'  With  Styx  nine  times  round  them,'' 

my  Ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and  as  they  expeuid  their 
plumes,  catch  the  golden  Ugfat  of  other  years.  My  soul  has 
indeed  remained  in  its  original  bondage,  daiiL,  obscure,  wifii 
longings  infinite  and  unsatisfied ;  my  heart,  shut  up  in  the 
prison-house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never  found,  nor  vi^l  it 
ever  find,  a  heart  to  speak  to;  but  that  my  understanding 
also  did  not  remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found  a 
language  to  express  itself  I  owe  to  Cderidge.  But  this  is 
not  to  my  purpose. 

My  fitther  lived  ten  miles  fit>m  Shrewsbury,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  exchanging  visits  with  Mr  Rowe,  and  with  Mr. 
Jenkins  of  Whitchurch  (nine  miles  fordier  on)  acconllng  to 
the  custom  of  Dissenting  Ministers  in  each  other's  neigh- 
bourhood. A  line  of  communication  is  thus  establbhed,  by 
which  the  flame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  kept  alive,  and 
nourishes  its  smouldering  fire  unquenchaUe,  like  the  fires 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  .fschylus,  placed  at  (fifferent  stations, 
that  waited  for  ten  long  years  to  announce  with  their  blazing 
pyramids  the  destruction  of  Troy.  C6leridge  had  agreed  to 
come  over  to  see  my  &tfaer,  according  to  the  courtesy  <rfthe 
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caaatry,  as  Mr.  Rowe's  probable  successor;  but  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  gone  to  bear  bim  preach  the  Suliday  after  his 
arriral.  A  poet  and  a  philosopher  getting  up  into  a  UsHa- 
rian  pulpit  to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  a  romance  in  these 
degenerate  days,  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  primitive  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  was  hot  to  be  resisted. 

It  was  in  January,  1796,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before 
day-lig^t,  to  walk  ten  miles  In  the  mud,  and  went  to  hear 
this  cdebrated  person  preach.  Never,  the  longest  day  I 
have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk  as  this  cold, 
raw,  comfortless  one.  In  the  winter  of  the  year  1796, — 
II  y  a  des  impressions  que  ni  le  terns  ni  les  circanstances 
peuvent  effacer.  Dusse^e  vivre  des  siicles  entiers,  le  doux 
terns  de  majeunesse  tie  peut  renaitre  pour  mot,  ni  s^effacer 
jamais  dans  ma  mhnoire.  When  I  got  there,  tfie  oigan  was 
playhig  th^  100th  psahn,  and,  when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge rose  and  gave  out  his  text,  ^'  And  he  went  up  into  the 
mountain  to  pray,  himself,  alonb.''  Ashe  gave  out  dils 
text,  his  voice  ^^  rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perftames,'' 
and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pro^ 
nounced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was 
ttien  young,  as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the  lM>ttom  of 
the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer  might  have  floated 
in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea  of  St. 
John  came  into  mind,  ^^  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey.''  The  preacher  then  launched  into  bis  subject, 
like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon 
peace  and  war;  upon  church  and  state — not  their  alliance, 
but  their  separation— on  the  spirit  of  the  worid  and  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  as  opposed  to  one 
another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  ^*  inscribed  the  cross 
of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.''    He  made 
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;e£fect8.of  WBT,  drew  a  striking  contraat  between  the.  fimple 
.sh^beid  hdfy,  driviiig  hie  team  afield^  or  sitting  under  tb^ 
hawthorn^  piping  to  )m  flook,  <<  ae  tbgygh  be  ahpHkl  ney^ 
be  oU/'  and  the  eame  poor  country-flad^  <crimped»  kidnapped^ 
brouglit  into  town,  made  drunk  at  a?  atebonse^  turned  into  ft 
wvetched  di:ummer-b<^9  Mritb  his  hair  stidwg  w  nd  ?[ith 
fowder  and  pomatum,  a  lo9g  eue  at  bis  hack,  and  tricked 
out  in  Che  h)athsome  finely  of  the  profession  lofbtood. 

**  Sach  were  the  notes  <mr  once-lcxt'd  poet  sung* 

And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delii^ted  if  I 
hdd  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  4xoA  Philosophy 
•had  met  together.  Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  imder 
the  eye  and  with  the  sanction  of  Religion.  This  was  even 
beyond  my  hopes  I  returned  home  well  satisfied.  Tb^ 
sun  that  was  still  labouriag  pale  and  wan  through  the  sky^ 
obscured  by  4hick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  goo^ 
cmiae;  and  the  eohl  dank  drops  of  dew  that  bung  half  melted 
xm  the  beard  of  the  thistle^  bad  somethii^  g^f^  andrefresb- 
'wg  in  them;  for  there  was  a  spirit  of  hope  and  youth  in 
all  nature,  that  tnmed  every  thing  into  j^opd.  The  &oe  pf 
nature  had  not  then  the  br^d  of  Jus  Oivukjm  on  it : 

^  like  to  that  sanguine  flower  insctib*d  wkh  woe/' 

On  the  Tuesday  foUowiag,  the  half-inspired  ^eaker  came. 
I  was  called  down  into  the  room  where  he  was^  ^nd  ivant 
half-bopingy  half-<afi*aid.  He  received  me  very  gracioiisilj, 
and  I  listened  for  a  long  time  wilhout  uttering  a  word.  I 
did  not  suffer  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence.  ^^  For  those  two 
hours,''  hp  afterwards  was  pleased  to  say,  "  be  was  convec:!- 
ing  with  W.  H.'s  forehead  I"  His  appearance  was  difieieiit 
firom  what  I  had  anticipated  fiom  seeing  him  before.    At  a 
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tBstanee^  and  in Oiedim  Hgfat cf the  efaapd,  Ihece  waB (o me 
a  strange  miUnesm  fa  Us  aspect,  a  dndcy  obsourily,  and  I 
tbougbt  bim  pitted  with  die  small^pos.  His  conplesnoQ 
*fras  at  liiat  ttine  clear,  and  ensn  iingh^— 

''  As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen.^ 

His  ft^eliead  was  broad  and  hi^^^  light  as  if  buUl  of  wory, 
"vMOi  large  pfc^eotlng  eyebrows,  aod  bis  eyes  ndling  beneatfi 
them  like  a  sea  wMi  darikened  lostre.  ^'Aoertabi  tender 
bloom  bis  &ee  o'enpr^ad,''  a  purple  tinge  as  we  see  it  in 
^&e  pale  Ibonglrtfol  complexions  of  the  Sftmisb  portrait- 
winters,  Mlu4Mo  and  Velasquez.  His  month  was  gross,  vo- 
tnptuous,  open,  eloquent;  ibis  chin  good*bumoured  and 
round;  <but  bis  nose,  the  rodder  of  the  fiioe,  the  indeic of  the 
'Win,  was.smidl,  feeble,  nolMng — ^Hke  ti^iat  be  iias  done.  It 
migbt  seem  that  Ae  genius  of  His  fine  as  ftom  a  heigbt 
'Sttrvejed  and  prelected  bim  (wMi  suftcient  oq[>aelly  and 
Imge  aspimtion)  into  Ae  world  imknown  of  Ifaoiigbt  and 
itea^Bation,  wUh.  nothing  to  support  or  guide  his  yeering 
^puipose,  as  if  'ColniDbus  bad  launebed  his  jMl^entorous 
«onrse  fertbe  New  World  in  a  scalh^,  without  oaxs  or  com- 
pass. So  at  least  I  commait  on  it  gft^  the  ^rent*  Cole- 
ridge in  Ills  person  was  raA^  above  ^ke«onunon  siae,  in- 
^ining  to  the  oorptdent,  or  like  hovA  Hamlet,  ^^  somewhat 
-fet  and  pursy."  His  hair  (now,  alas !  grey)  was  then  black 
^and  glossy  as  Ae  raven's,  and  fell  in  smooth  masses  over  bis 
%Mbead.  This  loog  penchilmis  bidr  Is  pecnUar  to  enthu- 
tftHsts,  to  those  whose  mfands  tend  heavenward;  and  is  tia- 
diflonally  inseparaUe  (though  of  a  different  colour)  from 
'the  pictures  of  CSxrist.  It  ought  to  belong,  as  a  character, 
to  ril  who  preach  Chriit  crueifiedy  and  Coleridge  was  at  that 
Uttie  one  of  those! 
It  was  omrtous  to  ob^Brva  the  oiantrast  between  bim  and 
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my  father,  who  was  a  veteraD  hi  the  cause,  and  then  declio* 
ing  into  the  nde  of  yean.  He  had  been  a  poor  Iii^h  lad, 
tcarefuQy  brought  up  by  his  parents,  and  sent  to  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Glasgow  (wbare  *hie  studied  under  Adam  Smith)  to 
prepare  him  for  his  future  destmation.  It  wbb  his  mother's 
proudest  wbh  to  see  her  son  a  Dissenting  Minister.  So  if 
we  look  back  to  past  generations  (as  fiur  as  eye  can  reach) 
we  see  the  same  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  followed  by  the  same 
diH^pointments,'  throbbtag  in  tiie  human  heart;  and  so  wf 
may  see  them-  (if  we  look  forward)  rising  up  for  ever,  and 
disappearing,  like  vapourish  bubbles,  in  the  human  breast4 
After  being  tossed  about  fiiom  congregation  to  cwgregaticm 
in  the  heats  of  thfe  Unitarian  controversy^  and  squabUea 
about  the  American  war,  he  had  been  relegated  to  an  ob- 
scure village,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  for  fiiom  the  only  converse  that  he  loved,  the  talk 
about  disputed  texts  of  Scripture  and  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  M>^rty«  Here  he  paned  Us  days,  nepuiing  but  re>- 
stgned,  in  the  study  of  theBiUe,  imd  the  perusal  of  the  Com^- 
roentators,— -bt^e  Mios,  not  easily  got  ihrpugfa,  one  of  whidi 
would  outlast  a  winterl  Why  did  he  pore  on  these  from 
morn  to  night  (witii  the  exception  of  a  walk  in  the^lds  or 
a  turn  in  the  garden  to  gather  brocoU-plants  or  kidney- 
beans  of  his  own  rearing,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  and 
pleasure)  ? — Here  were  *^  no  %ures  nor  no  fentames," — ne- 
ther poetry  nor  philosophy — ^nothing  to  dasBBle^.  nothing  la 
excite  modem  curidshiy;  but  to  his  ladc-lustre  eyes  tbece 
^>peared,  within  the  pages  of  the  ponderous^  unwiddy,  ne- 
glected tomes,  tlie  sacred  name  of  JEHOVAH  in  Hebrew 
•capitals :  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  style,  worn  to  the 
last  feding  thinness  of  the  understanding,  there  weregiimppe% 
glimmering  notions  of  the  patriarchal  wanderings,  with  palat- 
trees  hovering  in  the  horizon,  and  proceask^ns  of  camels,  at 
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the  distaace  of  three  tbousaiid  years;  there  was  Moses  with 
IbeBiiniing.Biuhytheiiumber  of  the  Twelve  Tribes^  types^ 
shadows,  glosses  on  the  law  and  the  prophets;  there  were 
AKonkms  (didl  eaosf^)  oa  the  age  of  Meliinsdahy  a 
mighty  specnlMion!  there  were  outlines^  rude  guesses  at 
the  shape  of  Nrah's  Ark  and  of  the  riches  of  S<domon's 
Temple ;  questions  as  to  the  Aite  ot  theereatkMi,  predictions 
of  the  end  of  aU  things;  the  great  lapses  of  time,  the  strange 
miltl^ns  of  the  globe  were  unfolded  with  the.vdiuininoas 
ka^  as  it  turned  over;  and  though  Hat  spid  might  slumber 
with  an  hiero^yphic  veil  of  inserutable  mysteiies  drawn 
over  it,  yet  it  was  in  a  dtumber  ill-exchanged  for  all  the 
shaipened  realities  of  sense,  wit,  fiaicy,  or  reason.  My 
fiither's  life  was  comparatively  a  dream ;  but  it  was  a  dream 
of  infinity  and  eternity,  of  death,  the  regurrecticm,  and  a 
judgmient  to  rome !  , 

No  4wo  individuals  were  lever  more  unlike  than  were  the 
ho^t  9Bd  bis  guest.  A  poet  was  to  my  &ther  a  sort  of  no^h- 
descript :  yet  wtotever  9dded  gface  to  the  Unitarian  cause 
Wtm  to  h|m  welcome.  He  could  hardly  hjBve  been  more 
aurpri0ed  or  pleased,  if  our  visitcH*  had  worn  wings.  Indeed, 
his  thoughts  had  wipgs;  and  as  the  silken  sounds  rustled 
sound  our  little  wainscoted  parlour,  my  fisither  threw  back 
his  spectacles  over  his  forehead^  his  whiter  hairs  mixing  with 
its  sapguine  huei  and  a  smile  of  delight  beamed  across  his 
rugged  cordial  fiice,  to  diink  that  Truth  had  foui^d  a  new  ally 
in-Fancy  I  *.  Besides,  Coleridge  seemed  to  take  considerable 
noticeof  me,  and  that  of  itself  was  enough.    He  talked  very 

^  My  fether  was  one  of  those  who  mistook  his  talent  afteralL  He  used 
to  be  yeiy  much  dissatisfied  that  I  preferred  his  Letters  to  his  Semens,  The 
last  were  forced  and  dry ;  (he  first  came  naturaUy  from  him.  For  ease,  half- 
jflays  on  words,  and  a  supine,  monkish,  iridolent' pleasantry,  T  hav^  never 
MD  them  eqwitted. 
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fiimUiBii]r>  botmgreeably^  aad  glanced  orer  a  vadefey  of  sob** 
jects.    At  ^Umier-tkne  he  gr^^  more  aMouited,  ani.  dUafced 
in  a  very  edifying  manner  on  Mary  Wdlstoneonift  and  Iifiurk«» 
intofib.    llie  last^  he  said,  he  couiderod  (oh,  my  jhdier^s 
8{)eaking  of  bis  Ptndioi^  GaUkiB  as  a  capital  porformanee) 
as  a  clever  sebdas^  man*— a  master  of  the  topics,— or  as 
the  ready  warebooseman  of  letters,  who  knew  ^mctly  where 
to  lay  bis  hand  on  what  be  waoeted,  though  the  goods  were 
not  bis  own.    He  thought  him  no  match  for  Burke,  either 
in  style  or  matter,    Burke  was  a  metapbysfcian,  Mackintosh 
a  mere  logician.    Burke  was  an  orator  (almost  a  poe^  who 
reasoned  in  figures,  because  be  bad  an  e^  for  native:  Maok*' 
intosb,  on  the  other  bend,  was  a  rhetorician,  who  had  only 
an  eye  to  common-places.    On  this  I  ventured  to  say  Aat 
I  bad  always^  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  Burlfie,  and  that 
(as  &r  as  I  could  find)  the  sjfeakmg  of  him  with  eoirtempC 
might  be  made  the  test  of  a  vtdgar  democratical  mlnd«  This 
was  the  first  observi^on  I  ever  made  to  C<d«rldge,  attd  he> 
sddit  was  a  very  just  and  striking  one.    I  remember  the  tog 
of  Welsh  mutton  and  the  twnips  on  the  table  that  day  had 
the  finest  flavour  imaginable.    Coleridge  added  Aat  Mack« 
intosb  and  Tom.  Wedgwood  (of  whom,  however,  he  spoke 
highly)  bad  expressed  a  very  indifierent  opinion  of  his' friend 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  which  be  remarked  to  them — '*  He 
strides  on  so  fiu*  before  you,  that  be  dmndles  in  tlie  distance  V* 
Godwin  bad  once  boasted  to  him  of  having  cmried  on  an* 
argument  with  Mackintosh  for  three  hours  with  dubious  suc- 
cess; Coleridge  told  him — ^  If  there  had  been  a  man  of 
genius  in  the  room^  be  would  have  settled  the  question  in 
five  minutes.**    He  asked  me  if  I  bad  ever  seen  Miuy  Wol- 
stonecraft,  and  I  said,  I  had  once  for  a  few  moments,  and 
that  sheseemed  to  me  to  turn  off  Godwin's  objections  to 
something  she  advanced  with  quite  a  i^yfiil,  easy  air.    He 
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ref^td,  fhu  <^  lJhi9  wa»  onij  ooe  kntanee  of  tfie  ascendanej 
which  people  of  iaiagiittC)oii>  exerefoed  ov«r  those  of  mere 
tnteUeet.'^  He  liid  not  rate  Godiria  very  high*  (this  was 
oaptice  or  fnvejtatAee^  retX  or  alfected)  bathe  had  a  great  idea 
of  Mn;^  Wotatonttotvft'd  powers  of  coniM9r8atio%  none  at  all 
of  her  Caleat  for  teok-making.  We  talked  a  little  about 
Holeroft.  He  had  been  asked  if  he  was  not  much  struck 
with  him,  and  he  said^  he  thought  himself  to  more  danger  of 
bcteg  striKk  by  bim%  I  complained  Miat  he  would  not  lei 
me  get  on  at  all,  for  he  required  a  definition  of  every  the 
commonest  word,  exclaiming,  ^  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
MMMtian,  Sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ideUt*^  This, 
Coleridge  said,  was  barrioadoing  the  road  to  truth :— it  was 
setting  vp  a  tumpike^gate  at  every  step  we  took.  I  forget 
a  great  number  of  things,  many  more  than  I  remember;  but 
the  day  passed  off'  pleasantly,  and  the  next  morning  Mr. 
Coleridge  was  to^  return  to  Shrewsbury.  When  I  came 
down  to  break&st^  I  found  that  he  had  just  received  a  lettei^ 
from  his  friend,  T.  We^nvood,  making  him  an  oflfer  o^ 
^160.  a-year  if  he  chose  to  wave  his  present  pursuit,  and 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Col«ri4ge  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind-  to  dose  with  tins 
proposal'  in  the  act  of  tying  on  one  of  his  shoes.  It  threw 
an^  addBlional  damp  on  hb  departure.  It  took  the  wayward 
enttiusiast  quite  from  us  to  cast  him  into  Deva's  winding 
valee,  or  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.  Instead  of  living  at 
ten  miles  distance,  of  being  ttie  pastor  of  a  Dissenting  con- 
gregaticm  at  l^rewsbury,  he  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  the 


*  He  complained  in  particular  of  the  presumption  of  his  attempting  to. 
establish  the  future  immortality  of  man,  "  without"  (as  he  said)  **  knowing 
what  Death  was  or  what  life  was^ — and  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced 
these  two  words  seemed  to  contey  a  complete  image  of  both. 
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Hill  erf*  Pama88iiSy  to  be  a  ShqdierdoQ  the  Delectable  Moim* 
taiiMu  Alas!  Iknewnottbe  way  thither,  and  fidtveiy  little 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Wedgwood's  bounty.  I  was  presently  re* 
Jieved  from  this  dilemma;  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  going  to  a  table  to  write  something  on  a 
bit  of  card,  advanced  towards  me  with  undulating  step,  and 
giving  me  the  predcms  document,  said  that  that  was  his  ad- 
^"Q^s,  J^..  Coferidge,  Nether^Stowey^  Somersetshire;  and 
that  be  should  be  glad  to  see  me  there  in  a  few  wedcs*  time, 
and,  if  I  dioae,  would  come  half-way  to  meet  me.  I  was 
not  less.surprised  than  the  diepherd-boy  (tins  simile  is  to  be 
foqnd  in  Cassandra)  when  he  sees  a  thunder-bpit  .fidl  close 
at  bis  feet.  I  stammered  out  my  acknowledgments  and  ac« 
eeptance  of  this  o^r  (I  thought  Mr.  Wedgwood's  annuity  a 
trifle  to  it)  as  well  as  I  could;  and  this  mighty^ business  being 
fettled,  thC' poet^preacher  took  leave,  and  I  accompanied 
him  six  miles,  on  the  road.  It  was  a  fipe  morning  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  he  talked  the  whole  way.  The  scho- 
lar in  Chaucer  is  described  as  going 

—  ^  Sounding  on  his  way  • 

{SoColeiidgewentCHihis.  In  digresring,mdilatuig,  in  passing 
from  subject  to  siAyect,  he  appeared  to  me  to  float  in  air,  to 
-  slid^  on  ice.  He  told  n^e  in  confidence  (going  along)  that  ho 
shonld  liave  preached  two  sermons  before  he  accepted  the 
situation  at  ShrewAury,  one  on  In&nt  Baptism,  the  other  on 
the  Ix>rd's  Supper,  shewing  that  he  could  not  administer 
either,  which  wouM  have  ^e^tually  disqualified  him  for  the 
object  in  view.  I  observed  that  he  continually  crossed  me 
on  the  way  by  shifting  fiiom  one  side  of  the  foot-path  to  the 
other.  This  struck  me  as  an  odd  movement;  but  I  did  not 
at  that  time  connect  it  with  any  instability  of  purpose  or  in- 
voluntary change  of  principle,  as  I  have  done  since.    He 
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|i|g}y<^|iiiiiia  (wbo«e  B99^ii»n  Miraoleft  be  said  w^g  fttokti 
fron^  W  otiecttooL  ^Hurted  in  am  of  Soutb'»  Sennoiift^CVvrift/. 
Attkeus  Ap^lU^!).  I  was  apt  v^  modi  fAeased  at  Alt  ae^ 
awot  of  Hmo^  i>r  t  had  jiM  biito  raading,  with  Infinite 
?didv  tbai  aoinpiletaft  of  dl  ia6tapfa]ntoilcfoAe^|Mart,,liit 
Z^a^tm9»|i6MaH.iVa*if^  tt^^wUcbtli^JiaHly^^  in.p<Hiit 
0f  scbcteftia  6ubliiat|i'aiid  cd#ie  faaaabi^ti  "^^AMm  al^gaai 
tHflii^  l^fe  sumiB^Hreadiiiff'  Cddrk^eiwttdfliiiad  tho 
eanscUmqa  ^  Hume's  geanal  st^la,  wUoli  I.  think  betrajwyl 
a wMit of  ta«le or  eandonr.  He howev/tf  mada meaasMHl* 
by  the.  manner  ia  whioh  he  8fk>ba  ^f  Utekeley.  He  dimlt 
jMrtipiOajrly  oahiaJEiMy^^M  FSramaaaapasteft^ieeeiofaBa* 
^ftMa^.reasonjip^.  So,.it  undctiriitody  is^  He  waa  eweedbi 
ingly  aogiy  with  Pr.  JobnaoB  for  atrildng  die  sume  with  \m 
faet^in  fdlnaioA  to  this  autiior'&T^Mry  of  MtfUer  and  Spisiti 
and  sagring^  ^  ThoB  I  cantfulse  hini>  Sir."  CiolerUffa  dmr  a 
parallel  (I  dont't  know  bow  he  broiii;hk*abelit  tfieoonpiaatloai) 
between  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Tom  P^e.  He  aakt  the  ote 
waa  ap.instanee  <]f  a.Sttbtle^  the  otiuar  of  an  acute  miiid^  than 
whifdiue  Iwo^tbMSseouldbeinocedtM^aol*  TbeanewaaA 
st¥qi>-boy'8  quality,  the  oth^  the  chaomcteristie  of  a  phitoao^ 
pher*.  HeooimdecedBidiopBullerasatruephaesopker^a 
prolowd  and  oonsqlentioas  think^a  genukie  readex  of  natana 
and  of  hUown  mind^  He  did*npt>fpeak  o£hii.4(iNi6|f3ri  btttgf 
\m  Serw>m  fU  tkeJMi$'  Ckoftl^  of  which  I  hial  never  hewdi 
Caleric^aeioefaow  alwajrA  ewtiwed  totpeefer  tbemtAnMat  Ha 
4ieA7i<^iim^  In  this  instoDfie  he  was  tight  Tbe.46iiifc|gy  is  a 
tissue  of  sophistry^  of  wirerAcaewB^  theo\p|{ieal  spedial^pkadt 
Ingi  the  Semrnm  (with  tibe  JEVe&oe  tq  theHaO  are  in  a  fite 
Tein  ofdeepj  matured  reflection^  a  eandid.  appieel  to  our  oh* 
99rfiiti<m  pi  biman  netw^  without  pedantry  audwithpot 
Maa.  I  toldCohandgel  bad  Written  afew  reawito;  and 
Vol.  II.  d 
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90fla«thmid  1boU4i  edMgli  io  Mieve  tiiat  I  kad  made  a  ^&9-* 
eoveiy  on  the  same  subject  (the  Natural  Disintere^iedn^Ms 
of  the  Human  MmdJ^Bnd  I  Cried  to  explrin  my  view  of  U  to 
Golmdge^  who  fistened  w^th  great  willingness,  but  I  did  not 
suoeeed  in  making  myself  understood.  I  sat  down  to  Ae 
task  .shortly  afterwards  for  the  tweuti^li  tioie,  got  new  pais 
and  paper,  determined  to'makexdear  work  q€  iv  wrote  a  few 
meagre  s^itences  .in  the  skeleton-style  of  a  mathematiciA 
demonstration^  stopped  half-way  down  tbesceond  page;  and, 
after  trying  in  vain,  to  pump  up  any  words,  images,  notions, 
appcdiensiions,  fiuts,  or  observations,  from  that  gidph  of 
abstraction  in. whidi  I  had  plunged  myself  finr  feur orfive 
years. preceding,  gave  up  the  attempt  as  labour  io  vain»  and 
shed  tears  of  helpless  despondency  on*  the  blank  unfinished 
papen  I  can  write  &st  enough  now.  Am  I  better  than  I. M^as 
^n  ?  .  Oh  no !  One  truth  discovered,  one  pang  of  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  express  it,  is  better  than  all  the  fluency 
$mi  flippancy  in  the  world.  Wouki  that  I  coukl  go  back  to 
what  I  then  was !  .  Why  can  we  not  revive  post  times  as  we 
can  rei^it  oM  ptaees?^  If  I  had  the  quaint  Muse  of  Sir  PUKp 
Sidney  to  assist  me,  I  would  write  a  Scvmet  to  the  Boad 
hHweetk  W-^-m  and  Skrewsburyy  and  immortaMse  every  step 
of  It  by  some  fond  enigmatical  conceit  I  woidd  swear  that 
the  very  milestoBes  had  ears^  and  that  Harmer4iiil  stooped 
with  all  its  pines,  to  listen,  to  a  poet,  as  he  passed !  I  remem- 
ber but  one  other  topic  of  discourse  in  this  walk.  He  m^i- 
tioned  Paley,  praised  the  naturalness  and  clearness  of  his 
style,  but  condemned  his  sentiments,  thought  him  a  mer6 
tlme-terving  casuist,  and  said  that  ^^  the  &ct  of  his  work  on 
Mond  and  Political  Philosophy  bdng  made  a  text-book. in 
<mr  Universities  was  a  disgrace  to  the  national  character.*' 
We  parted  at  the  six-mile  stone  ^  and  I  returned  homeward, 
pensive  but  much  pleased.    I  had  met  witii  unexpected 
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liotiee  (hbni  a  person,  whdm  I  believed  to  hitve  been  preju* 
diced  against  me.  ^'  Kind  and  afikble  to  me  had  l>eeii 
bis  condescension,  and  sbonkl  be  honoured  ever  with  suit- 
able regard/'  .  He  was  the  first  poet  I  liad  known,  and 
he  certainly  answered  to  that  inspired  name.  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  his  powers  of  conveisation,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed. In  fact,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  at  all  like 
tfiem,  either  before  or  since.  I  could  easily  credit  the  ac- 
counts  which  were  circulated  of  hk  holdmg  forth  to  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  evening  or  two  before,  on 
the  Berkeleian  Theory,  when  he  made  the  whole  material 
universe  look  like  a  transparency  of  fine  words ;  and  anoAer 
story  (which  I  ]>elieve  he  has  somewhere  told  himself)  of 
his  being  asked  to  a  party  at  Birmingham,  of  his  smokfaig 
tobacco  and  going  to  sleep  after  dinner  on  a  so&,  where 
the  company  found  him  to  their  no  small  surprise,  which 
Was  increased  to  wonder  when  he  started  up  of  a  sudden, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  looked  about  him,  and  launched  into'a 
three-hours'  description  of  the  third  heaven,  of  which  heh^ 
had  a  dream,  very  different  irom  Mn  Southey's  Vision  of 
Judgment,  and  also  from  that  other  Vision  of  Judgment^ 
which  Mr.  Murray,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bridge-street  Junto, 
has  taken  into  his  especial  keeping  I 

On  my  way  back,  I  had  a  sound  in  my  ears,  it  was  the 
voice  of  Fancy :  I  had  a  light  before  me,  it  was  the  fiiee  <^ 
Poetry.  The  one  still  ling^^  there,  the  other  has  not  quit- 
tied  my  side !  Coleridge  in  truth  met  me  half-^way  on  die 
ground.of  philosophy,  or  I  should  not  have  been  won  over 
to  his  imaginative  creed.  I  had  an  tmeasy,  pleanirable  sen- 
«atk>n  aH  the  time,  till  I  was  to  visit  lum.  During  those 
months  the  chill  breaA  of  winter  gave  me  a  wdcoming;  the 
refnal  air  was  bahn  and  inspiration  to  me.  The  golden 
sunr-se«ss,  dieViWe^  star  of  evening,  lighted  me  to  my  way  t# 
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new  hopea  and  prospects.  Iwus  to vkU, CoikrU^ m:^. 
Spring.  \  TUs  cirenmitaQM  was  neror  al^opt  from,  aay 
thought^  and  mingled  with  aljt  my  feelii^gB*  I  wrote  to  bint 
4t  the  time  pn^K>led9  and  received  an  aoswinr  pos^oningisy 
inteoded  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  b^  v^ry  eoi:^^Uriliy  up:i^ 
me  u>  comidele  my  promiie^i[».  This  deb^  did  opt  d««Dp» 
but  rather  increase  my  acdour.  In  th«:mean  timc^  I  w^M  to 
Jilangollen  Yale^  by  way  of  inittetmg  myoelC  in  tlm  q^yst^vles 
of  natnnd  scenery;  and  I  must  say  I  w»  gwffhaoj&n*  wHh.U* 
I  had  lieA. reading  Coteidge's  description  of  SoglwDd,  in 
his  fine  (Mr:  •it  theDeparting  IStar,  mdl  ap^ieiiili  em 
amore,  t^Abe  oJarjects  bdbre  me.  That  vaUcQr/^imjto  mret  (i^ 
'k  maiuier)i  the  cradle  of  a  new.  existenee.:  in  the.  river  i|ii( 
winds  throtigh.  it,  niy  !^t:waa  bnptNed  'm  ^  n^ajt^.of 
Helieont 

:  I  setumed  lM>me,  and  soM^fter  £^t  o^^pn  myJQWiwr 
with nnwohi heart  and  untied: feeu.  My svayhyr  throi^ 
Worcester  and  GhMicestfer^  atid  by  Upton,  wblsre.I  tfaaiq^f 
of  Tom  Jones  aod  the  adventmis  oS  ^  mvC  I  rema^ai^ 
getting  tompletely  wet. through  one  day,  and  stopping  at  an 
inn  (I  fluiUc  it  waii.aC  Tef«vked)1iry)  where  I  sajt  up  all  m'gfat 
torebdJPaul  and  Vicginiai  Sweet  were,  the  showa^.  in 
early  youth  that  drenched  nlf.bcKfy,  and  swtet  tbedn^  i^ 
pity  tliBt  JbU  i^ionjthe.booitfs  I  read!  I  recoUe^i^ia  rwi^  of 
Coledi^s  upoii  this  veiy  bool^:Uidft  nodijng  j^idd  ^biew 
the  gross  inddiracy  of  FreiK^  manis^rs  and:  tbfi  entire  corr 
nptian  of  .tblduf  imaginattM;  moi?e  strong  than:  the  bdier 
Tiour  of  the  heroine  in  the  hist  fttal  scene,  WiM>:  tum  9im^ 
fami  a  pennn  on  board  the  smkbg  vessel,  that  aim  ]to  mve 
lierlife,  became  he  has  throwa  off  bis  clothes^te  assist  Urn 
fa.  swimming.  Was.  Aia  aliiv^  M  tbtok  of  soph  ^.  ciroiimr 
atance  ?  I  once  iimted  «o : WdrdsfwOisA^  m  we  ^nste  saittpg*'  in 
MsrlMPat  on  Gnaaniere  lakei  that,  I  AoHgfat  he  had  borvowed 
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tte  Hilda  oliiili  Fimns^  the  Nittmti^^^ 
fdcid  itiserii^tiiims  ^ibe  0ttme  kiad  te  Pa^  He 

^ffid  not  &mi  the  obUgaikMiy  a&d  stJAMdcWttie  distinetiw 
witbetti  alMfeMMce,  In  di^fanoe  of  his  xlahn  to  tffigitiril^. 
An^  Ihe  rii^te^t  ^fttrtM^n  would  be  MAcieiit  for  thit  por^ 
pose  ih  &i$  tiiind ;  for  whatever  he  added  or  dmttted  WdX 
lftieViM>ly%e  Worth  all  thtt^iuiy  one  else  bad  dobe,  aod  edit^. 
tabi  the  marrow  of  the  sentiment. — ^I  was  still  iwo^  dl^ 
before  the  time  £xed  for  my  arrival|  for  I  bad  taken  care  to 
set  out  early  enough.  I  stopped  these  two  days  at  Bridge- 
4irdter/  tod  wbebl  was  tired  of  inoiiteiiDg  on  the  bankk  of 
tfii  muddy  riv^^  returned  to  the  inn,  ted  read  Gaiililbu  8b 
Mre  I  kiHered  my  life  away^  ^adibg  bOdk«>  Mifttfi^  At  pfc^ 
Wies,  going  to  plays,  lieaiteg,  linking,  WHting  dn  wUit 
pleased  in^  best.  I  have  waiit^  only  one  tbidg  t9  Mke  ifie 
happy;  but  wuting  that,  have  wanted  every  thing! 

I  liniTed,'  and  was  weH  received.  The  ctniaMf  about 
Nether  Stowey  Is  beautiffal,  gireen  and  hilly,  and  near  tf<e 
sea«shore.  I  saw  ft  but  the  other  day,  after  an  Intervid  M* 
twenty  years,  from  a  hill  near  Utanfen.  How  wds  ftie  map 
jif'my  Hfe  spread  out  b^>re  me^  Wihe  inap  df  the  country 
lay  at^  my  fe^t !  In  the  alternoon,  CoMridge  to<ok  me  over 
to  All-'FdiMett,  a  r^nantits  old  ^mUy^mamrion  6f  the  Sf. 
IMibitis,  where  Wordsworth  Hved.  It  was  then  in  the  posr 
session  of  a  friend  of  the  poet^s,  wha  gave  him  the  free  use 
of  it.  Somehow  that  period  (die  time  just  after  the  l^nch 
Revolatfon)  was  not  a  time  when  notMng  mHts  given  far  no^ 
.  thing.  The  mind  opened,  and  a  sbftness  might  be  |>erceived 
eoming  over  the  heart  ef  indMdiiak,  benea&  ^^'die  scales  that 
Knee''  oiir  selMntei^t.  WOTfisWorth  hiftself  was  Vdm 
home,  btft  Wa  ihiset  kept  house,,  and  8<it  before  us^  fragd 
riipast  J  iit^Hlie  had  firee  access  to  her  brother't  ^ms,  tfii 
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XyriemI  BolMs,  which  were  still  in  muoscr^  or  la  4b# 
form  of  S^Ulme  Leaves.  I  dipped  into  a  few  of  Ihese  wilh 
great  aatisfiM^OD,  and  with  the  fitttb  of  a  novice.  I  skpC 
that  night  in  an  old  room  with  hhie  hangings,  and  co- 
rered  with  the  round-fitced  fitmiljr-porti^its  of  the  age  of 
George  I.  and  U.  and  from  the  wooded  declivity  of  tiie  ad- 
joiniilg  park  that  overlooked  my  window,  at  die  dawn  of 
day,  could 

— —  "  hear  the  loud  stag  speak.^ 

In  the  outset  of  life  (and  particularly  at  tbk  time  I  fdt  it 
so)  our  imagination  has  a  body  to  it.  We  are  in  a  state  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  and  have  indistinct  but  glorioys 
glimpses  of  strange  shapes,  and  there  is  always  something 
to  come  better  than  what  we,see.  As  in  our  dreams  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blood  gives  warmth  and  reaUty  to  the  coinage  of 
the  brain,  so  in  youth  our  ideas  are  clothed,  and  fed,  and 
pampered  with  our  good  spirits;  we  breathe  tliick  with 
thodightless  happiness,  the  weight  of  future  years  presses  on 
the  strong  pulses  of  the  heart,  and  we  repose  with  umtis- 
turbed  fiiitb  in  truth  and  good.  As  we  advance,  we  exhaust 
our.ftmd  of  enjoymirat  and  of  hope.  We  are  no  Umger 
wriq>ped  in  lamb's-wooly  lulled  in  EljrsMun.  As  we  taale  the 
pleasures  of  life,  their  spirit  evaporates,  the  sense  palls  i  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  phantoms,  the  lifeless  shadows  of  what 
has  been  ! 

That  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfest  was  over,  we  strolled 
out  into  the  park,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  an 
old  ash-tree  that  stretched  along  the  ground,  Co^eiidge  read 
aloud  with  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice,  the  ballad  oiBettjf 
Foy.  I  was  not  critically  or  sceptically  incUnad.  ■  I  saw 
touches  pf  truth  juvl  nature,  and  took^  rest  fer  giwted. 
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4fal  is  the  l%9m^  Uie  JIU  JUbrfer,  ml  the  Omfdait^  </a 
tPear  hadkm  Winnwf^  I  £^lt  Ihat  defefer  power  and  patbod 
vwilwh'bore  been  riiice  fi^kaowledgad^ 

^  In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason^  spite,'* 

,as  the  characteristics  of  this  author  j  and  the  sense  of  a  new 
«l^le  and  a  new  spirit  in  poetry  came  over  me.  It  had  to  me 
£<miething  of  Uie  effect  that  arises  fix)m  the  turning  up  of 
the  fresh  soil^  or  of  the  first  welcome  breath  of  Springs  . 

^  While  yet  the  tiembiing  yeu  is  undOBfimed.'^ 

Coleridge  apd  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey  that  evenings 
and  his  voice  sounded  high 

^  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  wilT,  and  fiitt, 
Fix'd  &te^  free-will,  todoioivledge  alNRflate,'^ 

«B  we  paflgod  thfougfr  echoing  grovej  by  &iry  stream  or 
w«terfidl^'gleaou9g  in  the  summer  nuionlight  1  He  lamented 
that  Wordsworth  was  not  prone  enoi^  to  belief  in  the  tear 
djiUnnftl  svperstilions-  of  the  place,  -and  that  the^waa.  a 
aaaaelbing  corpcHreal^  a  moiter^qf'^act^neKy  a  clinging  to  tii^ 
palpable,  or  often  to  the  petty;  in  bis  poetry,  in  consequence* 
His  genius  wa8<iiot  aspirit  that,  descended  to  him  through  the 
tfi#;  it  spnmg  out  of  the  ground  like  a  fiower,  or  unfolded 
itielf  from  a  green  spcay,  on  which  the  gold-finch  sang. .  H^ 
said,  however  (if  I  remember  right)  that  this  olgection  must 
be  confined  to  his  descriptive  pieces,  that  his. philosophic 
poetry  had  a  gnmd  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  i^  so  tiiat 
hia  80(d  seemed  to  inhfAut  the  universe  Uke  a  palace^  and  tQ 
diaeover  tru^  by  intiiitioi^  ratfieir  than  by  deduction^.  The 
next  day  Wprdswcotb- arrived  from  Bristol  at  C)oleridg^'s 
cottage*^  1 ,4)iii^  1  s^  him  now.  He  aaswerod.in  spi^ 
d^ciec^  tp  \^9  friead'a  deacription  of  hiin^  but  waa  more;  g^tiot 
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tod  Don  Ottizole^-lllMf.  He  <waB  qwhkljNrttied  j<fl 
lug  to  ibt  costume  <c€  «lM mconsMuMd  iNH4od)'iA4i  biMte 
fiistian  jaeket  and  striped  paattAMBi*  VbtKmmmdMUbg 
of  a  roll^  a  kniiige  in  hi&  gai^  not  unlike  Us  own  Peter  BelL 
There  was  a  serere,  worn  pressure  of  thought  about  Us 
temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  hi  objects 
more  than  the  outward  app^sarance)  an  intense  hij^  narrow 
fereheady  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks  ffarrowed  by  strong  purpose 
and  feeling,  and  a  convulsive  inclination  to  lat^fater  about  tiie 
mouth,  a  good  &mi  at  Tarianed  with  die  nriiWin,  statdy  ex- 
pression of  the  rest  of  his  fitce.  Chantry's  bust  wants  tiie 
Biarking  traits;  but  he  was  ieazed  into  making  it  regcdmr 
and  heavy:  Haydon's  head  <tf  him,  introduced  tnto  llie 
£M<raiio0^CAmltti/o  Jisrtaofem,  is  the  mostUkehbdnx^ 
ing  weight  of.  tiMmf^  and  esprassion.  He  lat  down  and 
talked  very  naturally  and  fi^y,  with  a  mixture  of  clear 
gosMng  accents  in  his  vmce,  a'dey  gultumliaHo^Xhwi,  aai 
H  strong  tincture  of  tiie  liortiiem  burr,  like  tbe  €nlsl^  m 
wine.  He  Instactily  b^pem  to  make  havoe  of  tiiefaaV^*«f 
H  ChesUre  cheese  on  the  taUe,  and  siM  'trittnifylttinly  <hii 
^  his  marriage  with  ezperieiroe  kad  afot  been  so  wpinaiwji 
dye  as  Mr.  Southe/s  in  teaching  hte  a  knowledge  of  Hie 
good  Oungs  of  tUs  life/'  He  had  been  to  see  the  Cat^ 
Spectre  by  Monk  Lewis,  wMe  at  Bristol,  and  -deicrfhait  k 
tery  well.  He  sakl  <^  it  fitted  the  taste  of  He  andieBoe  UIm 
a  gtove.^  This  od  eaptandum  mefil  tvas  however  hf  ao 
iheatis  ti  recotimiendadoti  of  it^  aocordini^  to  Ae  aovegeyria* 
dpled of thenew schod,  whkli rcjeet raliMr tbta eoittt p6<. 
pular  eibct.  Wordsworth,  lookhig  out  ^of  the  low,  kMoed 
window,  sakl,  ^  How  beau^hliy  Ae  sun  set»  on  Chat  yeHMr 
baii^  r  I  tiiougfat  witUn  inyftd^  ^'Wlth  wtaa{  e^^a  tfiiM 
poM^seenatoref  and  ever  after,  when  i  ttiw  the  sun-eet 
meaok  uponihe  olgects  fiMAig  it,  ooneeifed  J  bod  bhIIcId  a 
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fiR^ine!  Weweiit<yrert(»A)WFo3ri«iiisu^tl»^^i^ 

ii^,  wad  WfftdBwarOk  read  us  liie  steiy  of  fitter  Bell  in  the 

^ras  Terj  differaiit  from  ttet  of  some  taiCer  Cfitics !  .Whatorer 
might  be  tboug^tof'tbe  poem^  ^'Ws  Ace  wm  as  mboak  intend 
ftMi^finght  i^ead  sttnaatg^e'Biatt^  and  he  4imionnawlihe>fate 
of  his  hero  in  pfophelie  tmws.  Tber^  Umdmmi  ia  fM 
redtfition  botfi  of  Coleridge  ami  Woidiwonby  wUchaeteas 
a  fipeH  upon  Ae  heaver,  and  diaaroiadie  jodgaaeat  ^Ktshapa 
a^  have  deeei>red  theafiMltw  by  niakiag. habitual  uw  ^ 
lUs  ambiguotM  accompaniaMttt.  CbleiidjBpB'a  jnoner  ai 
iiiorefiBll,  anlatoted,  and  varied  $  WotfdswotrthV  inoffe  jequ»- 
l>}e, «u^tained,  and  internal*  The onenilght  be/teitnad.iaa«e 
'Oramaiic,  the  oHier  mowe  Iprienh  Coteridgdiiae  teU  aae 
Ami  he  Umsetf  liked  to  eompose  4n  wadUng  ovornneMB 
grouM,  or  breelbnig  tbmugh  the  atiag^fliag  hranahei  d£k 
eepfie^ivoodi  whereas  Vfotdswoftb  ai#aya  vnMe{it  kaeaaU) 
inJMog  ap  and  domi  a  Mait  gr»vel*mdk,  or  in.aome^aft 
"M^ieire^e'eolitiffoitjr  of  his  veiae  met  wkb  no  coUateffal  Id^ 
terraptibm  ReiulfiAfig  thtft  sum  evening,  I  got  inlor.  * 
metaphyseal  argument  with  Wofdswerth^  -while  Coteiidge 
was  expMfeiingthedMfereMnoteeof  the  nightingale  toliiasisfr 
ter,  in  wiiieh  tire  neither  of  utr  soeeeeded  in.  niakaBg  oanidyas 
per^tlj  clear  tmd  faiieUigiUe.  Thus  I  .passed  Hkee  weeks 
at  Nether  Stowejr  and  te  the  Ae^iKbonrbood^  genbraHy  4ef 
veiting  the  tfftartiooftd  to>aidaiigklfulebat  in  aft  arbour  made 
of  berkl^^he  poet^s  Attend  Tom  Poale^  sMtUg  under  Mb 
Hue  ehn-trees,  and  listening- to  the  bees  huidasing  ratad  ii% 
wMle  we  quaffed  eur  Jttp.  It  was  agreed^  ateoi^  othnr 
thingsy  ttiat  we  should  raakea  jaont  down  tfieBrirtomCha»t 
nel,  as  fiur  ai  limton.  We  set  off  togatber  en:;ftai»  Cob^ 
ridge^  Jehn Chesteir^  end  L    lUa GheoieriNlM  a sNftivef  of 
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Itotb6rSt9«§ey,  ooe  tif  thoj^e  who  wa«'«ttfyiQM;t^^Cal9r 
ndgiS'fl  difleoukseas  fli09.ttre'$o  bo^ty^  mt  be^^-ia  ^wimmae- 
ittue  to  the  sound  of  «  bra^spm.    jH^  ^' fi>Uofved  in  (he 
dte^  likea  d6g^  whoihoots,  not  tike  one  tbi^t  made  up  )h^ 
ciy.*'    He  had  on  a  brown  clothjopai^  boots^  and  corduroy 
faredchesy  was  low  in  ^Ure^  bowriegged^  bad  a  dfag  in  his 
walk  fike  a  dnwer,  which  h^  assisled  by  a  hasel.swi^^  uo4 
kept  on  a  sort  of  trot  by  the  $ide  of  Coleridge,  4ike  a  runmag 
iootman  by  a  stiate  eoaeb,  that  he  i]Mi;ht.iiKH  lose  a  syllahl^ 
or  soimd^  that  (di  ftom  C<d0ri<^'s  lips.    He  'UAd  me  14i 
privateic^inion,  tta^Coleri^  was-a  wooderfol  B»att,  viHe 
scaradf  opened  hte  lips,  miieb  less  offor^d  an  opinu^  tH^ 
whole  way:  yet  of  the  three,  had. I  to  i^httse  during  that 
jomaby,  I  would  bef  iaba  Chester*    He  ja(terwards  followed 
Coleiidge .  into  Germany,  where  the  Kaotean  jdiitoeopberi? 
werepuKEled  how  to  bring  him  under  ^yqf  their  cfUegorssSb 
When  he  sot  down  at  tsiAe  with  his  idol,  John's  feliciQr  was 
cilmpiete ;  Sir  Waker  Seotl'fl»  or  Mr.  Blackwood's,  when  tb^ 
^st  down  at  .the  same  tlible  with  the  Kiog>  was  not  nK^.  8^ 
We  passed  Dunsta*  on  our  right,  a  small,  town  he^twee^  the 
brow  of  a  hlU  and  the,  sea.    I  jremember  ^ing  it  wist^y 
as  it  lay  bdow us:  contrasted  with  tiMa  Wioody  scene anniady 
it  kicked  as  clear,  as  pure,  as  .^a^onmsci  aod  ideal  a^ 
any  landscape  I  have  seen  since,. of  Ga6par  POussin'a  or  Do- 
meniebino's.    We  bad  a  long  day's  march*^(ottr  feet  k^ 
time  10  the  echoes  of  Cd^^klge's  IMgueV---4hrough .  Mine- 
bead  and  by  the  Blue  Anchor,  and  cm  to  Littkmi  wjUeh  we 
did  not  veaoh  till  near  midnight,  and  where  we  had  some 
diflkvlty  m  maldng  a  Jodgment.    We  however  knocked  the 
pebpleof  die  house  up  at  laet,  and  we  were  repaid. for  our 
apprehenskios  and  iatigue  by  somie  eixcdlent  ra^beiB  of  fr^ 
baoon  andieggs;  Th^  view  in  comkig  ak^ng.bad  been,apl»* 
did.  ^yfmtw9lkeAS»Mltkmd  mik9bOfk^ki>X9Wn  tM^«tb9 
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awtooking  4he  diMiieli  'with  Ae^WcfUfeUtts'hejHNidl;  mi 
at^tees  deif ended  i0t9  littfe  sbelteced  vtftojfs  elose  by  the 
sMhBide,  with  a  smuggleKs  ^lee  scowling  by  \&^  aad  tbes 
ted  to  asc^id  eo^ieal'hiJIs  wifb  a  paib-  winding  \|p  thivwgli 
a  ^coppiee  tp  a  barren  top,  like  a  motik^t  Aa^vea  cfdwn,  fhMoi 
caae  of  whieb  I  pointed  out  to  Colidridg^'s  sotie^  ihe  btfrr 
masts  of  a  vessel  oa  ibe  very  edge  of  the  bcfriasoo  anchwilbla 
tbtf  red-orbed  disk  of  the  seCtii^smi,  lite .  bis.  olmsp^elM*- 
Aip  iA,  the  Af^ekni  Uariktr.  At  Unton  the  cbHramisr  ef 
the  sea^coast  bee^mies  morie  murked  aadmgged.'  Tbere^is  a 
place  eatted  the  Vmliey  cfMo€f$»  (I  suspieot  tUs  wfis  oaly  tbe 
poetical  name  for  it)  bedded  anottig  preeipie^s  ovcrbaogfasg 
tbe  sea,  with  rocky  caverns  beneath;  into  wbidftb^  wav^ 
dash,  and  where  ihe'sea-gull  for  ever  wheels  its -seit^amiiig 
flighu  On  tbe  tops  of  these  arebage  ston^'^ffowa  tiaosvieiesei 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  tossed  tfiem  -^re,  tad  behind  tiiese  is 
a*4-etwork  of  perpendicular  rooks,  Sometfinig  13c«  tbe  'Oi^M'k 
QmMwoj^k  A  tfaunder-storm  came  on  wbtic'we  w^ve  altbe 
ina^  an4  Coterijdge  was  running  out  barehtoded'to  eiQify  the 
emnmotionof  the  elements  in  the  Pklhy  cflkcix,  but  aaif 
in  spite,  tbe  donds  only  muttered  a  feiv  angry  sounds^ !  and 
let  foil  a  few  refreshbig  dlops«  Coleridge  totd  »e  thtefae 
and  WordswiHth  were,  to  have  made'  this-  place  the  seeneof 
a  prose-^tale^  which  was  to  have  been  in  the  manner  of,  ^^ 
fiir  superior  to,  tbejDeaM  cfAbel,  but  Afey  bad  relinqiBshfd 
the  dofi^.'  In  tbe  monmg  of  the  seceod  diqr,  we  breakfiurted 
luxuriously  ia  aaold-^foshioned  paiMur,  on  tea,  to^^  eggs, 
and  honey,  in  the  very  sight  of -die  bee-hivfes  from  whfch  it 
hfid  b^n  taken^  and  a  giurden  Aill  of  tbyhxe  and  wild  HoweA 
that  had  produced  it.  On  this  occasion  Coleridge  spoke  of 
Virgil's  Georgics,  but  not  well.  I  do  not  think  he  had  much 
feeling  foir  the  classical  or  elegant  It  was  in  this  room  that 
we  found  a  little  worn-out  copy  of  the  v$mhim«)  lymg  in  a 
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«niisr  He  iaid  Tkimson  was  a  gf«M  po^,  nrtier  f^ 
liMd  one ;  Ills  style  was  as  aiwfeirMoa^M  fafeitbooghtBtftfrre 
•atiml.  HeapokeofCkvwperas^iMbMtiMdempoet.  He 
miia»LyrktU^MalkubwmtB  an  MpCffliMiC  afaiMI  fa  %te 
tried  by  litan  and  Wovdaironb,  ta  aee  hew  Ar  the  ptAUb 
iMte  wovkl  eadure  poetry  wriftea  in  a  more  natoral  and 
«te|^  style  ibaD  had  Utbevtoheea^ittcwpted;  totally  dia^ 
mM^  Ihe  afftlfieeaef  pMtical  diethuh  and^naki^  die  oiiiy 
•f 'SWdi  woidi  m  had  prehably  been  oomnMn  hi  tte  moat 
avdlaary  lasgaage  vioce  the  days  of  Heitfy^  II.  Somt  «iMii«- 
fagjton  was  kitrodaeed  benireeb  ««kkespear  and  IftttM^ 
fie  saM  ^  he  hafdiy  kaew  whfeeh  to  ppsf».  •  Shakespear 
lannMd  to  hhn  a  mefe  stripling  in  the  ait  |  he  wasas  «sB 
and  asMMag,  m¥b  ininitcly  inare  Mlivlty  Atai  Milton,  hot 
tie^a^rer  anMHMd  4olMv«>eeoBe  to  Ma's  <Mate^  ^or  if  he 
had»  he  woirid  net  hare  been  a 'man,  'trat  a  monster/'  He 
apofca  with  eentsmpt «f  Gnay, and  wMiiMalelwi^e tff'^H'^. 
fie  did  not  like  the  ^atsMoaiiMi  of  thelatMr.  Me  sMen^ 
llM^  tiieaaniaftheaeeooiriet4wriacrsndghthe«harged  wMI 
hasiog  short  naeasorias,  ^thateoidd  not  retain  the  hamioDy  «if 
ishatopaaaigfa/*  He.thaughHlttleof'Jnnteasawifter;  lie 
Ind  a  dislike  <^  Dp.  JdUwMi)  and  •  madi  h^her  ofisAatt  M 
Bvkeas anaaator  and poKtkilan,  thsn  of  fok or  Pi^  £te 
hofwerer  thongbt  him  ve^y  ihfisrkir  in  riebasss  of  stjie  lind 
laasyrry  to  some  of  oor  rider  prose^^itlisrs,  partlcnlariy 
Jeremy  Ikyhn*.  He  Hked  Riehardsto,  bait  ttot  fMdfaiir} 
nor  conld  I  get  Um  to  ent^  into  the  merits  of  €k$M  'ft^ 
ittmuk*    in  riwrt,  he  was  prolbund  atfd  ^tisoriarinating  witt 

*  He  had  no  idea  of  pictures,  of  Claude  or  Raphael,  and  at  this  time  I  had 
as  little  ashe.  He  sometimes  gives  a  striking  account  at  present  of  the  Cartoons 
at  Pis|,  by  bitilbnaloo  and  otherar;  of  one  in  paHidUlar,  where  Death  is  seen 
la  the  air  fcnisiiilkiir  hk  <c|Uie,  isOi  ike  ghslii  tbd  miglrty  of  the  eaarft 
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U0  jnilgiiiem  6»f)P%}r  oqifidoiM>  jwvenM^  ii«d,pKiiidk^ 

9W-pmd8^''  IB  swh  oUc;  m  tUey.B  wfa^te-movBipgi  and:  t 

SMMllfiei  mec  wkbc  a  curioii^Ma^fraedy  of  w^Mn  JohnCbeiliK 

|C^<)>iigtheoaoBtqF]M«Qol    A  Mminwi^gOTe^leridge'Mi 

9flmwit  qf  abQy,tbi«i)iad.b9M^dnm«^  bmI 

liifit:th«gr  M.  tmd  li»  a9!r#  him  at/tfaa  isNlfeaf  tlMifaM>wnliwiii 

He  (paid  ^<  I19  did  not  know*  h»w  it  imi;4hattiify*?«iitwadi 

baty  1%,  we  httire  a  noltirtf  towards  one  ttp$>hfr/'    Thi^^Kt 

presaicHi^  Coleridge  remarked  to  me,  was  a  fine  illustrathm 

of  that  tbeory  of  disinterestedness  wbicli  I  (in  common  with 

Butler)  had  adopted.    I  broached  to  him  an  argument  of 

iitiiN».te  pfoye.that  fifafwtsrwaa  mM  t^eftDawafiaftinnTof 

idm»*    IsMriijttel'ftefliaribiAiiiaaNMipiilfOte 

a-  man^s  feat^  oo^  bfnansfiit^wmyanrofa  iurmkar  imprfmmm 

«f  a  man'afiMit (ftr  it  waaqviie'nei^  hMheoaose  kiwaszHba 

HieA^ieofaBMaf'afcol  Heasseftlcd^ihlJiejuMMis^tMl 

dK$tiwniaD(whfeh'Ihaw<aqpiaiMda^lei^  te 

Ike hesfffit  of  the  carious)  and- John  ClKSler  listened;. ^mI 

iwm  any  interest  An  Ac  sMlyM%  taut- taeonse /lia  was.aslo* 

i^hed  that  lshoyld>ba«Ua.to«ug9e8lfioy^hii«  toCMni^ 

Aat  he  dsd  noi  alveady  knowi    We  returMdon^ tbrlUid 

mornings  and  Goleridgei  remarked  the  sllaat  cettny  mrice 

emlm§  np  the  valleys  where^  Bfcmjmimit^hAnjwt  had 

seen  the  lights  gleaming  Ihroii^  liMi  dsvlc«  .  ^ 

In  a  day  or  two  after  we  arrived  at  Stowey,.  we  set  ont,  I 
on  my  return  home,  and  he  fi>r  Germany.  It  was  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  he  was  to  preach  that  day  for  Dr.  Toulmin  of 
Taunton.    I  asked  bim  if  he  bad  prepared  any  thing  for  the 

shudder  at  his  approach,  while  the  beggars  and  the  wretched  kneel  to  him  as 
their  deliverer.  He  would  of  course  understand  so  broad  and  fin^  a  moral 
as  this  at  any  time. 
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MCteion  ?  lie  saict  lie  bad  not  even  tfiougUt  of  the  text,  bfH 
^bonld  as  soon  a6  We  patted.  I  did  not  go  to  hear  him, — this 
was  a  fault,—- but  we  met  in  the  evening  at  Bridgewater^ 
The  next  day  we  bad  a  Imig  day's  walk  to  Bristol,  and  sat 
down,  I  recoHect,  by  a  well-side  on  the  i*oad,  to  cool  our- 
selves and  satisfy  our  thirst,  when  Coleridge  repeat^  to 
me  some  descriptive  lines  from  his  tragedy  of  Eemorse; 
wtdcb  I  must  say  becune  his  month  and  that  occasion 
better  than,  they,  some  years  after,  did  Mr.  Elliston's  and  Ae 
Drury-lane  boards, — 

^  Oh  memory  1  shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife. 
And  give  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life." 

I  Btm  nomcfr^of  him  tor  a  year  or  two,  during  wUch 
period  he>had  beea  waoderingin  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Ger- 
many;  and  his  return  was  cometaiy,  meteorous,  unKke  his 
se^iiigoiit.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  that  I  knew  his 
friends  Lamb  ^  Souttiey.  The  last  always  appears  to  me 
\bs  I  first  saw  him)  with  a  common«place  book  nnder  hm 
arm,  and  liie  first  wiA  a  bon-^moi  in  his  mouth.  It  was.  at 
Godwin's  that  I  met  him  with  Hokroft  and  Coleridge  where 
tbey  were  disputing  fiercely  which  was  the  best-^Jfrn  « 
Ae.  wasiar  man  as  he  is  to  be.  ^'  Give  me,''  says  Lamb, 
^^  man  as  be  is  not  to  be.''  This  saying  was  the  beghming 
of  a  friendship  between  us,  which  I  believe  still  oontimies.-— > 
Enough  of  this  for  the  present. 

*'  But  there  is  matter  for  another  rhyme, 
'  And  I  to  this  may  add  a  second  tale.^ 

W.  H. 
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Lbtmr  IIL--ITALY. 


MT  DBAE  N. 

I  WRITE  you,  as  you  request^  a  veiy  long  letter,  '*  on  the 
largest  sized  paper,  and  in  the  smallest  hand-^writing.**  You 
cdl  the  request  a  modest  one,  and  I  cannot  but  allow  H  hai^ 
some  pretensions  to  bashfulness,  not  only  inasmuch  asr  it 
comes  in  the  comer  of  another,  but  because  it  is^r-'letme 
see— just  twenty  lines  long.  However,  you  see  whatf  1 
think  your  twenty  lines  worik :  and  you  ai^  so  accustomed, 
in  nmtters  of  intercourse,  to  have  the  part  of  obligerto  your* 
self,  that  it  would  be  indec^it  to  haggle  with  you  about  the 
tare  and  tret  of  an  epistle.  If  you  send  me  forty  Unes^  I 
suppose  I  must  write  you  a  quarto. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  a  world  of  things  about  Italian 
^composers,  singers,  &c.  .Alas!  my  dear  N.,  I  may  truly 
say  to  you,  that  for  music  you  must 'Mook  at  hcmie;^  at 
least  as  for  as  my  own  experience  goes»  Eren  the  biogra* 
phies  which  you  speak  of,  are,  I  foar,  not  to  be  found  in.  any 
great  quantity ;  but  I  will*  do  my  best  to  get  them  together. 
Both  Pisa  and  Genoa  have  little  pretensions  either  to  music 
or  books.  We  ought, to  be  at  Rome  f^  one^  and  Milan  for 
the  other.  Fliorence  perhaps  has  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
both;  bettdes  being  rich  in  its  Gallery :.  but  I  will  tell  you 
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one  things '  which,  albeit  you  are  of  Italian  origin,  will  mor* 
tify  you  to  hear;  yiz»  that  Mosart  is  nothing  in  Italy,  and 
Rossini  every  thing.  Nobody  even  says  any  thing  of  Mo2art» 
since  Figaro  Xtell  it  not  in  Qothlandi)  was  hiued  at  Florence* 
His  name  appears  to  be  suppressed  by  agreement ;  while  Ros- 
sini is  talked  of,  written^  copied,  sung,  hummed,  whistled, 
and  demi-semi-quavered  from  morning  to  night*  If  there  is 
a  portrait  in  a  shop^window,  it  is  Kbssini's.  If  you  hear  a 
song  in  the  street,  it  is  Rossini's.  *  If  you  go  to  a  music- 
shop  to  have  something  copied, — ^^  An  air  of  Rossini's  ?" 
Mayer,  I  believe,  is  the  only  German  whe  /tibeft  t|he  turn 
mth  him  at  the  Opieia  here ;  hal  Mozavti,  be,  ^sra^n  ?f^ter. 
I  believe  th^  would  shut  their  ears  at  a  \m»t  of  hi^^  havf 
inoiiy»  as  yow  fnenda  the  Chinme  did  at  V>r4<Micafftn^# 
Iband. 

I  smspect)  however^t  that  theva  ace  i^of^e  ^c|8cp^  .ttw.on^ 
for  this  extcaqrdinary  pieca  of  intekranMi  aiMl  A9t  ajbtpgethec 
00  unhandsome  as  they  appear  S|t  fifst  sig^t.  As  ^  theatre 
J  need  not  tell  you  the  di»li)^  which  «iBgef«bay0  tq  CQO^>o^ 
sitaons  that  afibrc^  them  no  exouM  for  ni|imB§^  fiot  in  dNeif 
own  quM^iera  and  cadencies.    They  hat^  jto  be  . 

^  Married  to  immortal  vene.^ 

They  prefer  a  good,  flim^,  dji^g  sprtof  a'' do*me-4io-*bani^ 
gpod*man;"  whom  ih^y  can.  pm^  about  and  4Bseit  ^aa  th^ 
please«  This  is  common^x)  tt^M^vc^  eivery  whene;  Bui  i» 
Jtaly>  brides  a  natural  par^udice  in  bsiom  ot  ^mt  tmm 
.Go^qiosers,  there  hae  alwafys  been  aoo/tben.  youfaiow,  agMui 
that  richness  of  accoo^Maniment*.  with  wbifch  th«  O^nlia&B 
4Bd11ow  up  their  vpcd  music,,  turning  evcvy  air,  a»it  weoi^ 
inta  a  triumphal  pKooessioui.  Th^  think  tlMtt  if  a.mtilady.ia 
fuU  #f  natn^eandi  passion,  it  should  be  oft^no*  auOeced  t* 
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'Baak^oiH  its  own- merit,  and  triumph  by  its  o^  sufficing 
ktMtfi  Kke  Adaaaa  in  the  poem,  when  he  walked-  forth  to 
meet  the  angel,*^ 

Without  more  traia 
Acoompamed  than  with  hit  own  complete 
PerfbctitNBs: 

w  Eve  afiterwards/ when  she  Received  him, — 

.  Undeck'd,  sare^irith  herself;  more  lovely  ftir 
Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  Mount  Ida  naked  strove. 
—       —       —        —        —       No  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof:  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  tthedc. 

(What  poetry  is  there !  what  sentiment!  what  delicacy !  what 
words  full  of  meaning !)  You  know  what  I  think  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  the  composer  is  a  truly  great  one  like  PaesieUo : 
and  I  know  what  you  think  too,  when  the  air  is  one  of  his 
divinest,  like  H  Mio  Ben  in  the  opera  of  Nma.  But  Rossini 
is  not  PaesieUo  ?  True.  He  gives  us  a  delightfU  air  now  and 
tKen ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  his  industry  and  his  animal  spirits, 
pours  ibrth  a  torrent  of  common-places.  His  is  not  a  flow 
of  music, — 

^*  Whose  stream  ii  anher>  and  whose  gravd  gold." 

It  is,  for  t4ie  most  part,  common  water,  brisk  in  its  course, 
and  briBging  down  only  grains  of  gold,  however  worth  sift- 
ing* Nevertheless,  he  has  animal  spirits,— he. runs  merrily; 
his  stream  is  for  the  most  part  native ;  and  the  Italians  are 
as  willing  to  be  made  merry  with  "  thin  potations  '*  as  with 
old  hock.  I  meant  to  shew  you  how  it  was  that  they  were 
prepared  to  undervalue  -Mozart ;  and  I  think  I  can  now  ex- 
plaifi  to  ycm,  in  one  word,  how  it  is  that  they  contrive  to 
reader  tfaeioielves  denf  to  the  rest  of  his  merits,  and  to  the 
Vol.  ii.  e 
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inspiratioii  which  he  himdelf  drank  at  an  Italian 
Mozart  was  a  German.  I  do  not  w^ean  ainiply  that  he  waa  a 
German  in  music ;  but  he  was  a  German  by  birth.  The 
Germans  in  Italy,  the  lordera  0¥er  Italian  freedom  and  the 
Italian  soil,  trumpet  his  superiority  over  Italian  composers ; 
and  however  right  they  may  be,  at  all  evei^  with  regard  to 
modem  ones,  this  is  enough  to  make  the  Italians  hate  kirn* 
It  mortifies  them  the  more,  because  they  know  that  he  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  dulness  of  their  conquerors ;  and 
not  even  the  non-chalance  of  his  own  conduct  towards  kings 
and  composera  (which  was  truly  edifying  *)  could  recoBcile 

*  Even  when  this  great  musician  was  a  child,  he  felt  the  superiority  of 
fl^ius  over  rank.  If  his  flatterers,  however  high  their  station,  eihihtted  M 
tetl  feeling  fcNr  the  art,  he  played  nothing  hot  trifling  pieces  for  their  annise- 
ment,  and  was  insensible  even  to  their  flattery.  When  called  upon  to  dis- 
play the  astonishing  prematurity  of  his  powers  before  the  Emperor  Francis 
the  First,  he  said  to  his  Majesty,  with  a  simplicity  that  must  have  been 
■omevhat  frightful  at  court,  '^  Is  not  Mr.  Wagenseil  here  \  We  must  send  for 
bim ;  he  undentMds  M  tfihg,^  The  Emperor  sent  for  Wi^genseil,  who  toek 
his  Majesty's  place  by  the  side  of  the  performer.  ^  Sir,''  said  Mozart,  ^  I 
am  going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos ;  you  must  turn  over  the  leaves  for 
me.*^  The  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  said  to  him  once,  speaking  of  his 
opera  the  Enlevement  du  Serail, "  My  dear  Mozart,  this  is  too  fine  for  my 
ears :  there  are  too  many  notes."  ^  J  beg  your  Miyes^'s  pardon,"  replied 
Mozart,  "  there  are  just  as  many  as  are  necessaiy." — See  the  "  lives  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart"  The  genius  of  Haydn  was  not  of  this  self-sufficing  and 
Jacobinical  turn.  He  was  eminently  loyal  and  orthodox, — Che  reason,  ne 
doabt,  why  the  Quarteriy  Review  mentions  his  parting  with  bit  wifo»  and 
^  attaching  himself  to  the  sode^  of  Signoca  BorelU,"  with  so  nvicb  indal- 
ference,  or  rather  a  tone  of  approbation.  <<  Flesh  and  blood,"  they  say, 
**  could  no  longer  bear  it."  We  have  no  sort  of  objection,  for  our  parts,  if 
this  was  the  case;  especially  as  his  wife  was  **  a  prude  and  a  devotee,"  who 
made  him  write  masses  for  the  monks;  whereas  Signora  Borelli  was  a 
<<  lovely^  woman,  who  sympathized  in hia  pnrtuils  till  she  died.  BUhaw 
the  Qmtedy  Rcwtiewen  aeCtlt  all  this  with  their  con)r»><o«iri 
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tbmm  to  llie  miseiy  of  j^trefemng  oiiy  tJdng  German  to  -iSht 
leMt  thing  Italian. 

The  Oeno^se  are  not  a  musical  specimen  of  the  Itafians ; 
b«t  the  natioMd  tatenl  seems  lurking  wherever  yon  go.  The 
most  beggarly  minstrel  geto  another  to  make  out  a  hatmony 
with  him»  on  some  sort  of  an  insitrament,  if  only  a  gourd 
wi|&  a  string  or  two.  Such  at  least  appeared  to  me  a  strange- 
lookiog  "wihl4bwr'  of  a  fiddle,  which  a  mm  was  stnotH 
wtng  the  o&er  day»— -er  mther  a  gonrd  stoek  upon  a  long 
fiddle  of  deal.  Perhaps  yon  know  of  such  an  instrament. 
I  think  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  pictures.  They  dl 
sing  out  their  words  distinctly,  some  accompanying  them- 
0dhres  all  the  while  in  the  gnitar  style,  others  putting  In  a 
qfssphony  now  and  then,  eren  if  it  be  nothing  better  than 
two  notes  always  the  same.  There  is  one  blind  beggar  who 
Mens  an  enthusiast  for  Rossini.  Imagine  a  stnrdy-locdung 
Mlow  in  rags,  laying  his  hot  face  i^ainst  his  iddle,  rolfiiig 
Jiis  blind  eyeballs  against  the  sunshine,  and  vociferating  with 
all  the  true  open^month  and  syllabicai  particularity  of  the 

Ire  le&re  \i  id  themselTes  to  ocpladn,  and  shall  be  gtad  to  basr.  Aj  the 
ihigers  tof ,  #e  sball  be  ^  aO  attettioB.^  They  are  bouml  to  cant  iit  their  most 
Hboni  stytey  to  make  maatHs  for  lids  incatitioiit  mod  pioiaiie  ^StfdBMwn^^ 
this  extta^sikeinm  duomt^— 4hit  whistle  in  dmrch-tiiDe;  as  atmge  at  if  a 
Bishop^  instead  of  the  Athananan  creed,  or  ratker  the  Seventh  CoinmaBdi^ 
ment,  were  to  strike  up  "  In  the  merry  month  of  May/'  (See  an  article  on 
(be  lives  abovementioned,  in  the  Review  for  October,  1817.) 
*  The  example  of  Mozart  might  be  instructive  to  certaan  German  men  of  fa- 
IsMty  wVodonotbkish  to  faBiB  wiA  aflibe  nonsenseof  the  AHi^Soverei^. 
Vow  delightful  would  it  be,  for  insiitnce^  if  M.  Geatz,  when  about  to  write 
aome  legislation  under  his  nfasleKs  ey^  were  to  say,  ^Is  Mr.Bentbun  heret 
we  must  send  for  him :  he  understands  the  thing.''  Or  if  the  Emperor  should 
aay  to  him,  **  My  dear  GentZy  this  is  too  free  for  my  notioBS :  diere  are  too 
many  popular  prbyinbns,''-^for  M.  Gentz  to  answer,  ^  I  beg  your  Ms^jesty's 
^paitba ;  iliere  ate  jtst  ^'mttiy  aa  ai«  aectaSQiy.^ 
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Italians^  a  part  of  one  of  the  dueta  of  that  lively  maater« 
nis  companion  having  his  eye-sight  and  ]i>eing  therefore  not 
so  vivacious,  sings  his  part  with  a  sedater  vigour ;  though  even 
when,  the  former  is  (Ringing  a  solo,  I  have  heard  him  throw 
in  some  unisons  at  intervals,  as  if  his  help  were  equally 
Wanting  to  the  blind  man,  vocal  as  well  as  corporal. 

Among  the  novelties  that  impress  a.  stranger  in  Italy,  I 
have  not  before  noticed  the  vivacity  prevalent  among  ail 
classes  of  people. .  The  gesticulation  is  not  French.  It  has 
m  air  .of  greater  i^mplicity  and  sincerity,  and  has  more  to  do 
with  the  eyes,  and  expression  of  countenance.  But  after 
being  used  to  it,  the  English  must  look  like  a  nation  of 
scotners  and  prudes.  When  serious,  the  women  will  walk 
with  a  certain  piquant  stateliness,  evidently  the  same  whkdi 
impressed  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  poets  of  Italy,  Vir- 
gil in  paiticular;  but  it  has  no  haughtiness.  You  might 
imiigine  them  walking  up  to  a  dance,  or  priestesses  of  Venus 
approaching  a  temple.  When  lively,  their  manner  out  of 
doors  is  that  of  our  liveliest  women  within.  If  they  make  a 
quicker  movement  than  usual,  if  they  recognise  a  friend,  for 
instance,  or  call  out  to  somebody,  or  dispatch  somebody 
with  a  message^  they  have  all  the  life,  simplicity,  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  happiest  of  our  young  won^n,  who  are  at 
ease  in  their  gardens  or  parks.  I  must  add,  that  since  I 
have  known  more  of  Genoa,  I  have  found  out  that  it  pos- 
sesses multitudes  of  handsome  women ;  and  what  surprised 
me,  many  of  them  with  beautiful  northern  complexions.  But 
an  English  lady  tells  me,  that  for  this  latter  discovery  I  am 
indebted  to  my  short  sight.  This  is  probable.  You  know 
that  I  have  often  been  in  raptures  at  faces  that  have  passed 
me  in  London,  whose  only  faults  were  being  very  coarse  antd 
considerably  bilious.  But  never  mind.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  a  Brobdiiignagian  sight;    and  where  the  mouth  is 
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sWeetknd  the  eyes  intelligent,  there  is  always  the  lobk  of 
beauty  with  me.    Now  I  hare  seen  heaps  of  such 'facets  ia 
Oenoa.    The  superiority  of  the  women  over  the  men  is  in- 
deed rematkabie,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  the 
latter  being  wrapt  and  screwed  up  in  money-getting.    Yet 
it  is  just  the  reverse,  I  uncLerstand,  at  Naples ;  and  the  Nea- 
politans are  accused  of  being  as  sharp  at  a  bargain  as  any 
body.    What  is  certain,  however,  from  the  testimonies  of  all 
I  have  met  with,  is,  that  in  almost  all  parts  of  Italy,  g^tility 
of  appearance  is  on  the  side  of  the  females.    The  rarity  of  a 
gentlemanly  look  in  the  men  is  remarkable.    The  common- 
ness of  it  among  women  of  all  classes,  is  equally  so.    .  Now 
the  former  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  old  times,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  portraits  handed  down  to  us ;  nor  indeed  could 
it  easily  have  been  believed,  if  left  upon  record.    What  is 
the  cause  then  of  this  extraordinary  degeneracy 'I  Is  it,  after 
all,  an  honourable  one  to  the  Italians  ?   Is  it  that  the  men, 
thinking  of  the  moral  and  political  situation  of  their  country,' 
and  so  long  habituated  to  feel  themselves  degraded,  acquire' 
a  certain  instinctive  carelessness  and  contempt  of  appear- 
ance ;   while  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  more  taken  up 
with  their  own  affairs,  with  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  and 
the  flattery  which  is  more  or  less  always  paid  them,  have 
retained  a  greater   portion  of   their    self-possession   and 
esteem  ?  The  alteration,  whatever  it  is  owing  to,  is  of  the 
worst  kind.    The  want  of  gentility  is  not  supplied,  as  it  so 
often  is  with  us,  by  a  certain  homely  simplicity  and  diaiili- 
iKss,  quite  as  good  in  its  way,  and  better,  where  the  former' 
does  not  include  the  better  part  of  it.    The  appeahmoe,  to 
me  a  modem  cant  phrase,  has  a  certain  rqffit^nes$  in  it,  like 
that  of  a  suspicious-looking  fellow  in  England,  who  loungiss 
about  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a  flower  in  his  mouth. 
I^or  is  it  at  ii\  confined  to  men  in  trade,  whether  high  or 
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Imr;  tliOB^^  at  the  8iai#  time  I  mutt  ^iMn^rre,  tfaataUiMii^ 
high  or  law  (irith  tbe  eKceptuMis,  of  ^^oaise,  iMt  take  ylftto 
in  every  cftse)  are  aotorioaBly  giv^  to  pinching  md  Baviiigjr 
keeping  their  eerrante  upon  the  lowest  pos#il^le  fdl^wwce^ 
and  eating  as  little  as  may  be  themselyes,  with  the  exc^jH 
tion  of  their  favoiirile  mmestra,  of  which  I  will  i^^  pi^e- 
sently.  and  which  being  a  cheap  as  well  as  favoarite  4i«h» 
Aey  gobble  in  a  sufficient  qaantUy  to  l^der  their  abatis 
nance  in  other  things  from  being  regfui^ed  as  tbe  effect  of 
ten^perance.  {n  Pisa»  the  greal*  good  of  life  is  a  hpt  suppet  ^ 
bat  at  Pisa  and  Genoa  b§th>  as  in '' th^  ci^ '' with  m,  it 
you  overhear  any  thing  said  in  the  streets^  it  is  generally 
ab<Hit  money,  QMoirini,  mliis  and  Ure,  are  discussing  at 
emy  step.  I  do  not  Know  how  the  case  may  have  been  in 
Spain  of  late  years*  It  is  ce]:tainly  fetter  now<^  j^nt  a 
stranger^  full  of  the  Itabaa  poets  imd  romaoQe^^  is  surprised 
to  ftad  the  southern  sunshine  overgrown  with' this  vile  scuif. 
One  tlwks  sometimes  that  oaeD  woi^d  not  know  what  ta  do: 
with  their  time,  if  ii  were  not  for  tha^t  sueceankm  of  pei^ 
hopfs  and  excitements^  which  ccoastitutes;  the  essence  ^f 
trade*  It  Imks  like  a  good-humoured  invention  of  mature  to 
aa?e  &e  foolish  part  of  mankind  from  getting  tired  to  deal;!^ 
leith  themselves.  But  we  knpw,  firom  a  comparison^  of  dif- 
ifvwt  tiiMs  aM  nationiA  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The. 
dawcing  AiHew  and  the  dooing  Asiatic  are  equally  sufficed 
with  a  huDkdreNith  part  of  it ;  and  the  gseater  activity  of  ih^ 
Emqieaii  has,  in  times  quite  as  aative  and  a  great  ^ei^  >«m^ 
healAy  and  pleasuiable»  dispensed  with  at  least  l^lf  of  i^ 
dsvQtwg  the  rest  of  his.  hows  to  flfistrttf  and  socaety .  Mwk 
mon  hs^  undoubtedly  been  the  goditf  these  later  tiiu^;  aa4 
ptdkMiSfliy  iriU  have  a  harder  task  fe^ispMjng  him^  thap- 
it  has  had  in  ehafciag  the  strongholds  of  his  golleague.  So* 
pivstitiim  I  for  Ihau^meacaQAeA  serve '' Odd  aiid  l4wwoii  ^ 
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tagethar  (a  tiritdi  wliioh  tke  Mammonites  are  alwa]rB  practi- 
eally  tUsputing,  in  iht  vtry  teeth  of  their  own  alleged  doc^ 
trinet)  they  can  serve  Superstition  fast  enough.  Selfishness 
is  the  soul  of  both,  as  money  formed  the  inside  of  Dagon.  I 
beliere,  for  my  part,  that  both  the  causes  above-mentioned 
have  had  great  ^£fect  in  forming  the  character  of  the  modem 
Iteliaas ;  but  I  believe  also  that  the  greatest  of  all  (and  I 
ttted  not  hesitate  to  mention  it  to  a  man  of  Catholic  stock, 
MC  of  the  pale  of  the  Pope^s  dominion)  is  the  extraordi* 
Mry  blight  that  has  beenthlx>wn  in  the  course  of  time  over 
all  the  manlier  part  of  the  Italian  character,  by  the  notorious 
fll  example,  chicanery,  worldliness,  and  petty  feeling  of  all 
Aorts,  exhibited  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  do  not  allude  to 
the  present  Pope;  and  a  Pope  here  and  there  is  of  course 
to  be  excepted.  I  believe  the  reigning  Pontiff  is  a  well- 
meaning,  obstinate  old  genUeman  enough,  whom  events  have 
tendered  a  Ifttl^  i^mantic;  a  character  which  is  nobleness 
itself  compared  with  Aat  of  the  majority  of  his  brethren, 
01^  indeed  vnA  most  characters.  But  the*  Italians,  ftr  cen- 
turies, have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  most  respected  per- 
sons among  them,  and  a  sacred  Court,  full  of  the  pe^iest  and 
most  selfish  vices ;  and  if  they  have  instinctively  lost  their 
j^Bpect  for  the  persons,  they  have  still  seen  these  persons 
tiie  most  flourislmtg  among  them,  and  have  been  taught  by 
Aeir  example  to  make  a  distinction  between  bdief  and  prac- 
tice, that  would  starde  the  saving  grace  of  the  most  impu- 
dent of  Cahrinists.  From  what  I  have  seen  myself  (and  t 
would  not  mention  it  if  it  had  not  been  corroborated  by  others 
who  have  rei^ided  in  Italy  several  years)  there  is  a  prevailing 
contempt  of  truth  in  this  country,  that  would  astonish  even 
an  oppressed  Irishman.  It  forms  an  awful  comment  upon 
those  dangers  of  caiecUsing  people  into  msincerity,  which 
Mr.  Bentfaam  has  pointed  out  in  his  Church-of-Eng^andism. 
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>Ve  are  far  enough,  God  knows;  from  thia/^veni^ty  of  evil 
yet.  May  such  writers  always  be  Found  to  preserve  Of  finMa 
it !  See  Mr.  Shelley's  adxairable  preface  to  the  tragedy  c^ 
the  Cenci,  where  the  religious  nature  of  this  profattatioo  of 
truth  is  pointed  out  with  equal  acnteness  and  eloquence.  I 
have  heard  instances  of  falsehood,  ^otonly  amdhg  mo^f  j- 
getters,  but  among  ''  ladies  axid^  gentlemen"  in  <Mrdinaj7i«o 
extreme,  so  childish,  and  apparently  so  unconseions  of  wrf>iig^ 
.hat  the  very  excess  of  it,  however  shocking  in  one  ireapee^ 
relieved  one's  feelings  in  {^^other,  and  shewed  how  mHcb 
might  be  done  by  pi^oper  institution^  to  exalt  the  charaetf^r 
of  a  people  naturally  sp  ingenuous  fmd  so  dudile.  Th^gnNdb 
Italian  virtues,  under  their  presei;it  governments,  asebeii^ 
catholic,  not  being  ''  taken  in"  by  others,  and  taking  in  eveiy, 
body  else.  Persons  employed  to  do  the  least  or  tt^.gpea^ 
est  jobs,  will  alike  endeavour  to  cheat  you  through  thick  and 
thin.  It  is  a  perpetual  "^^xbjce,  in  which  you  are  at  last 
obliged  to  fight  in  self--defeni>e.  If  you  pay. any  body  whi^^ 
he  asks  you,  it  never  enters  into  his  imagination  that  you  da 
it  from  any  thii^  but  folly.  You  are  pronounced  a  mncjdime, 
(a  ninny)  one  of  their  greatest  terms  of  reproach.  Oa-ihe 
other  hand,  if  you  battle  well  throng  your  bargain,  a  per- 
version of  the  natural  principle  of  self-defence  leads  to  a^ 
feeling  of  real  respect  for  you.  .A  dispute  may  arise;  the 
man  may  grin,  stare,  threaten,  and  pour  out  torrents  of  rei^, 
sons  and  injured  innocence,  as  they  always,  do  ^  but  be  firm* 
and  he  goes  away  equally  angiy  and  admiring*  If  yoi^  take 
them  in,  doubtless  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  anger  isstilL 
\jx  proportion,  like  that  of  the  gallant  knights  of  old  when 
they  were  beateii  in  single  combat.  .  An  English*  ladj; 
tpid  me  an. amusing  story  the  other  day,  which  will  shew  ycw^^ 
the  spirit  of  this  m^ter  at  once,  A  frieifd  qrhera^a^  Piaa^ 
was  in^e  habit  of  de^>9g;^jsth  a^  900^  ¥f|io»Klffl?.^rWf.  « 
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Hiiial^  eompl^lto^  li^  to  ketep  a^eaaooafcle  eye^to  lieriUefttf 
lbi^:bftrgam.   She  sakt  to  dus  man  dne day^  "  Ah;  sd^-andnro,  ; 
M  de»bt  yo«  think  me  a  great  fmidUone/'   Themta,  atdiis 
•p^eoby  put  on  a  look  of  the  sineerest  deference  and  veipe^t^ 
and  kta  tone  of  deprecation,  not  at  all  intended,  as  yon  might 
snppoae,  for  a  grave  joke,  but  for  the  x^oet  serious  thing  in 
Ibe  world,  replied,  *'  MinehutneJ  No!  E  gran  furba  Im:'-^ 
C'¥oiianinnyl  Oh  no.  Ma'am:  ymBieAgnatikiefr')  Thia* 
man  was  a  Jew:  but  tkeniR^t  dealer  m  Italy  III  not?  They 
say,  ^at  J^ws  catmot  find  a  living  in  <3elioa.    I  know  of 
o«^  ho^f^YBt,  who  bolji  lites  and  gets  fat    I  asked  him  one 
day:  to  direct  me  to  some  one  who  dealt  in  a  particulaxtyrticle* 
lie  did  so  ;  a4ding»  in  an  under  tone,  and  clapping  his  finjger 
at;the  same  time agakrat his  nose,  ''Hell  ask  you  such  and 
s«eh  a  sum  for  it ;  but  take  care  you'don't  pay  il  though/^  The 
hyre  of  gettingand  saving  pervades  all  classes  of  the  communi* 
^,  the  female  pid^  however,  I  hlive  no  doubt,  much  less  thaik 
the  mate.    The  love  of  oruailient,  as  well'  as  a  more  genenrtmsi 
pasisipn,  interferes.    The  men  seem  tolbelieve  in  nothing  but 
ibe  existenee  of  power,  and  ds  they  canhot  attain  to  it  in  ils^ 
grander  shapes,  do  all  they  can  to  accumulate  a  bit  of  it  in 
its  meaneiM;.    The  womei^  retain  a  better  and  more  redeem^ 
ing  fsdth ;  and  yet  every  thing^  is  done  to  spoil  them.    Cicis* 
beiixa  (of  which  I  will  tell  you  more  at  another  opportunity), 
is  the  c(m8e<|uence  of  a  state  of  society,  more,  nomiettsical  in 
i^t  than  itself,  though  less  startling  to  the  present  habits  of 
tiie  world ;  but  it  is  managed  in  die  worst  {^ossiUe  .nuumer ; 
9gfd,  singtdarly  ^eiioiigfa,  is  dmost  as  gross>  mocefonnal,  and- 
quite  as  hypodritM.  ajs  "what  it  displaces;     It  is  a  stupid 
BjBtim'    The  poorer  Hm  pwple;  the  less  of  course  it  takes 
plao0  among  ih^mr  but  as  die  husband,  in  all  cases,  has  thef 
ipost  to  d(y  jbr  jbii  fiunily,  ttd  is  die  pei^im  least  cared  for» 
l^Q^in^^rf*^!^  lo  get  tdlat  he-  can  before  marrisge^;;  andli- 
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?ile  irastom  premls  amcmg  die  poorest^by  wUdi  iii>|pil«ai 
*  g^  married^  unless  she  brings  a  certain  dowry.    Umttorried 
females  are  alsa  watched  with  exceeding  strictness;  and  m 
order  to  obtain  at  once  a  husband  and  freedom,  every  nerte 
is  strained  to  get  this  important  dowry.    Daughters  sdrape 
wp  ttftd  servants  piHSer  for  it.    If  they  were  not  obliged  to 
ornament  diemselves,  as  a  bdp  towards  t&eir  obj^t,  I  do 
not  know  whether  even  the  natoral  vanity  of  youth  would 
not  be  sacrificed,  and  girls  hang  o«t  rags  as  a  proof  of  their 
hoard,  instead  of  the  ''outward  and  visible  sign  "  of  cfossea 
and  ear-rings.    Dress,  however,  disputes  the  palm  with  sav- 
ing ;  and  as  a  ceitain  consciousness  of  their  fine  eyes  and 
Aeir  ilatnral  graces  survives  every  thing  else  among  soutliem 
womankind,  you  have  no  conception  of  the  high  hasd  with 
which  the  humblest  fonales  carry  it  at  a  dance  or  an  even- 
ing party.    Hair  dressed  up,  white  gowns,  ttdiJdns,  flowers, 
iuis,  and  fgcM  ornaments,  aU  form  a  part  ofthe  glitter  of  the 
evening,  amidst  (I  have  no  doubt)  as  great,  and  perhaps  as 
gracefiil  a  profusion  of  compliments  and  love-making,  as  takes 
plaoe  in  ike  most  privileged  ball-rooms.    Yet  it  is  twenty  to 
one,  that  nine  out  of  ten  persons  in  the  room  have  dirty 
stockings  <m,  bhA  dices  but  at  heel.    STobody  thinks  of  sav- 
ing up  articled  of  that  description ;  and  they  are  too  useful, 
and  not  lAewy  enough,  to  be  cared  for  en  passmU.  Therefore 
Italian  girls  may  often  enough  be  well  compared  to  flowers ; 
•*wwiih  head  and  bodies  all  ornament,  their  feet  are  very 
likely  in  the  earth ;  and  ^us  they  go  nodding  forth  for  sale, 
*^  growing,  blowing,  and  all  alive.^  A  foolish  English  servaiVt 
whom  we  brought  out  with  us,  fdl  into  an  absohite  rage  of 
jealousy  at  seeing  my  wife  give  a  crown  of  flowers  to  a  young 
Italian  ooe,  who  was  going  to  a  dance.  The  latter,  who  is  of 
the  most  respectable  sort,  and  lod^s  at)  kwly-Iike  as  yoa 
please  when  dressed,  receited  the  dowsers  with  gratitude. 
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tiioiigli  without  ftwfiiiie^  iNik.  bolh  ^.tkini  wmtMmck 
speechleM,  wfaeai  in  addiilbii  to  tlia  ciowii^  mjr  wife  gave 
lier  a  pair  of  bar  owa-  dtoeaafid  slOGliiiigt.  Tbey  were 
doubtless  the  triumph  of  the  evening.  Next  day  we  heard 
aixounts  of  the,  beantilul  dinciiig^-^of  Signbr  P.  the 
English  valet  openinis;  the  bietll  with  tkft  handsome  chandler's* 
shop  wcnoan^  &c«  and  our  poor  OdnntiTWOiBaiL  Inraa  veady  to 
expire. 

As  the  miscellaneous  .poetvy  of  Alfieri  is:  little  ]moto  in 
England,  I  will  take  this  oceasicm  of  settdiag  you  Ibe  com* 
mencement  of  a  satiie  of  his  on  mpaey-fpitttii^«.  I  ift«  going 
to  translate  the  whole  of  it»  but  it  turned  off  into  allusions 
of  too  local  a  nator^.  He  ditea  np4  spaiQs  the  EngUfthif  though 
he  woidd  have  found  some  /dietinction,  I  trusty  betivfeeo  us  and 
the  Dutch,  in  this  matter,  ooiiU  he  hava.haaidtfai.  shouts 
sent  up  the  other  day  upon  Change  in  honour  of  the  Spanish 
patriots,  and  ■•mi  the  willingneoe  wyehMde-tantlui  of  us 
evince  to  open  our  parses  in  lehal£  of  that  gfeHoui  cause. 
May  God  speed  it,  and  oontriiB  to  vmkt  mHaai  xhik  men  as 
much  poorer,  and  our  poor  as  much  richer,  as  they  ought  to 
be !  But  I  am  focgi^iii^  my  salirel  The  cleeo'  of  th6  ex* 
tract,  I  think,  pifesents  a^  very  hidierqua  image.. 

E  in  te  pUr,  d'ogni  lucro  Idolo  ingordo 
K ume  di  questo  seedo  boisale, 
Un  pocolin  la  penna  mia  qui  lordo : 

Ch'ove  oggi  tanto^  oltre  il  dover,  prevale 
Quest'  acctecato  culto,  onde  it  bei, 
Dritt'  k,  che  ti  satiti.  alcnn  mio  strale^ 

Figlio  di  mezza  libertade,  il  sd  ; 
N^  il  niego  io  giiL;  ma  in  un  mpstrarfti  padra 
Vo*  di  servaggio  doppio  e  d'usi  rei. 
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EcGO/itigombri'ha  iU  prepotenti  8ifa«dre 
La  ttttgra  Europa  i  man  tattt;  e  miUe 
Terre  faril  idi  pianto  e  di  sangne  adve. 

Sian  belligeire  genti/o  sian  tranqoiUe, 
Abbiano  o  no  metallic  indaco,  o  pepe» 
Di  Belve  sieno  o  abitator  di  ville^ 

Stozsicar  tutti  densi^  oTumque  repe 

QomV  insetto  tiraniiico  Europdo,  r 

Per  impinguar  le  sua  famelieh'  epe. 

Stupidi  e  ingoisti,  Doi  i^proBiam  TEbraO, 

Che  compra  e  vende^  eVende  e  compra,  e  vende; 
Ma  siam  ben  noi  popol  pii^  vile  e  reb  i 

6ke,  non  oontenti  a  qnanto  il  auol  ci  rende, 
Deir  altrai  ladris  ore  il  farar  sia  beipie, 
Faociam  pel  glbbo  tatto  a  chi  |>id  ptende. 

TWscto  del  sangne  Amierican/  cni  bene 
L'atioce  lapano ;  e  3  vitto  agF  Indi  tolto 
Dair  Anglo,  che  il  suo  vitto  agF  Indi  dere. 

Se  in  fasce  onrende  al  nailer  sue  rarrolto 
Mostrar  voleasi  il  iio  conunercao,  or  fora 
II  mio  sermone  (e  invan)  prolisso  molto. 

Basta  ben  sol,  che  la  sna  iafiunia  d'oim 
Per  me  si  illustri,  appalesando  il  come 
L'iniqua  Europe  sue  laidezze  indora. 
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Annichillate^  HspoTefite,  o  dpme 
Par  lei  le  genti  4i  remote  spiagge, 
Di  alloro  no,  di  Baccali  le.  chhme, 

Ormamk,  &c.  &c. 

Yes,  gluttou  <>f  the  land  and  sea. 

This  pursy  age's  deity, 

111  dirt  my  pen  awhile  with  thee. 

For  since  this  gloating  in  a  pmrse. 

Which  blinds  mankind,  grows  worse  and  worse, 

Tis  fit  I  smite  thee  with  a  verse. 

Half-frecKlotti's  child,  I  know  thou  art : 
111  prove  thee  father,  ere  we  part. 
Of  twofold  slavery  and  no  heart. . 

Lo,  dry-dcawn  Europe  sends  her  brood ' 

Of  traders  out,  like  a  new  flood,  • 

To  sow  the  earth  with  t^ars  and  blo#d. 

Whether  a  land's  at  war  or  peace. 
Produces  metak,  tops,  or  teas, 
^  Or  lives  in  towns,  or  villages. 

This  vermin,  mightiest  thing  alive, . 
Makes  them  all  Jierd,  and, crowd,  and  diive^ 
To  fatt^i  up  it's  hungry  hive.    .  * 

IJn|u8t  and  stuq^d,  ,we  despise 
.The  Jew  that  buys«  and:  sells,  tnd  buys,. 
As^ifwei^^^  otbetPime.! 
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Nay,  we  are  wofM^i  for  not  content. 
Like  other  thieves,  wMh  a  home  rent. 
We  rob  on  every  6oatiMiit. 

I  pass  the  Americans  that  bled 

For  Spain's  fierce  thirst,  and  English  bread, 

Tom  from  the  Indians  it  should  fc«d  t 

Were  I  to  track  tbrough  all  his  woes 
The  monster  to  his  swaddling  clothes. 
Where  I  shoidd  endy  Ctod  only  knows^ 

Enough  for  me,  if  I  can  tear 

The  mask  off  now,  and  show  the  care 

Hag  Euiope  takei|  to  b^  thought  Mr. 

How  should  -Wta  cffowti  he? ,  having  trod 
Whole  nations  down  for  this  her  god  ? 
With  loiml  1  N^y«--wvtb  Billed  ood. 

This  species^  of  dried  fish  bsiiig  greedy  in  tequeit  in  Cih 
tholic  countries,  the  image  becomes  very  ludicrous  to  an 
Italian.  Tliere  is  &|Mpnety,  a&d  yel  a  beautilial  want  of 
propriety  in  it.  Were  Saitirisis  to  strike  Mia#  as  well  as 
verses,  a  head  of  Italy  sosie  €etilitrie0  hence,  with  4  crown 
of  dried  fish  on  it,  would  puzzle  the  antiquaries. 

If  Italy  is  famous  at  fMim^  for  atty  tw«  tfiittgs,  it  is  lor  cicis* 
beism  ondfiUft^tra^  Wfaetchrer  you  4ikI  sh^i^,  yo«  se^bask^ts 
full  6f  a  yellow  stuff,  mttd6\ip  ill  tobg  stf(pe»like  tape,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles.  This  is  the  main  compound  of  futnesfra, 
or  to  use  the  Neapolitan  term,  youf  ^  ^idquaktaiice  maea* 
rofd.  IneedfloteaqiiiEuiitiiefitttuipedfk  io^y^m^  butsome 
of  your  fellow  readers  may^A«i9  to  br-Mbfttdd/  tfiat  it  is 
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nothing  bvt  conunon  pa^»,  made  up  into  iatsmitnaUe  pipes. 
Much  of  it  is  natuiallj  of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  the  Qe^ 
m>ese  die  it  deeper  with  safiixm.    When  made  into  a  soup  it 
18  called  ndftestrd,  and  mixed  sometimes  with  meat,  some- 
ttn^s  with  oil  or  butter,  but  always,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  with 
grated  cheese,  and  that  cheese  Parmesan*    An  Italian  has 
no  notion  of  eating,  any  thing  plain.    If  he  cannot  have  his 
minestra  and  his  oil,  he  is  thrown  out  of  all  his  calculaticms, 
physical  and  moral.    He  has  a  great  abstract  reapect  for 
fisting ;  but  fights  hard  for  aa  indulgence.     TIm  Genoese 
in  particular,  being  but  Canaanites  or  borderers  in  Italy,  and 
accustomed  to  pro&ne  intercourse  by  their  maritime  situar 
tio9,  as  well  as  to  an  heterodox  appetite  by  their  industry 
and  s^a>air,  appear  to  be  extremely  restive  on  the. subject^ 
fasting.    They  make  pathetic  ^lepresentaticms  to  the  Arck- 
bishop  respecting  beef  and  puddings  and  allege  their  health 
and  their  household  economies.    Fish  is  luckily  dear*    I 
hare  now  before  me  a  Genoese  Gazette  of  the  8th  Februi|ry 
last,  in  which  there  is  an  extract  from  the  circular  of  the 
Archbishop  respecting  the  late  Lent  indulgences*    He  says, 
that ''  the  Holiness  of  Our  Lord  "  (for  so  the  Pope  is  styled) 
f*  has  Beexk  with  the  greatest  displeasure,  that  the  afdeat 
^desire  which  be  has  always  nourished  "  ^tm  aukward  wofdi) 
*/  of  restoring  the  ancient  rigour  of.  Lent,  is  again  rendevsd 
of  no  effect,  by  representations  which  he  finds  :k  impossible 
to  resist."  He  therefore  permita  the  inhabituts^of  the  Afchr 
biehop't  diocese  to  make  *' one  meal  a*-day,of  eggs  and 
srhite-meats  (lattieim)  dsrii^  Lent;,  and  such  of  them  Jtt 
hare  really  need  of  it,  the  use  of  ,0esh:''  but  heeajrs^  tiwt 
this  latter  pennission  ^i  le«fet  a  heavy  loftd.  on  hie  oo«i- 
science,"  and  that  he  posjitively  forbids  the  promisovovS'  uw 
of  flesh,  and  fish.    I  must  add,  for  my  part,  that  I  think  the 
Pope  has  reason  in  dus^roairting  of  eggs«    In  all  coimtries 
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die  cleyil  (to  spdak  after  the  reoeired  theory  of  good  and  ill) 
BoewA  to  proyide  for  a  due  dhninution  of  health  and  happi- 
ness >y  something  in  the  diape  of  meat  and  drink.  The 
northern  nations  exasperate  their  bile  with  beer,  the  southern 
with  oil,  and  all  with  butter  and  meat.  I  would  swear,  that 
.Dante  was  a  great  eater  of  minestra.  Poor  Lord  Castle* 
leagh  (for  yoM  will  readily  belieye,  that  in  the  abstract,  and 
setting  aside  his  Six  Acts  and  other  tyrannous  doings,  tiM 
Liberals  can  pity  even  him)  had  had  his  buttered  toast,  I  see, 
«nred  up  for  breakfast  the  day  he  killed  himself;  a  very 
no(^-heroic  help,  I  allow,  towards  a  political,  catastrophe ; 
Jbtut  not  the  less  likely  for  that.  If  wars  have  been  made^ 
and  balances  of  power  oyertum^d,  by  a  quarrel  about  a  pair 
of  g^ves,  or  a  tap  of  the  &n  fixMn  a  king's  mistress,  it  is 
little  to  expedite  the  death  of  a  minister  by  teazinghis  hy- 
pochondres  with  fried  butter. 

(3od  bless  you  and  all  friends.  If  I  write  another  word, 
my  ille^timate  signature  will  stare  the  postman  in  the  &o& 

P.  S.  Nothing  which  has  here  been  said  upcm  the  fiaiults 
of  the  Italians,  can  of  course  prejudice  those  finer  diaracters 
among  them,  who,  by  the  very  excess  of  the  corruptions 
and  foreign  oppression  they  see  on  all  sides,  are  daily  ex* 
cited  more  and  more  to  a  patriotic  wish  to  get  rid  of  tkem. 
Ton  may  rest  satisfied,  that  the  multitude  o£  these  charact^a 
is  daily  increasing.  I  have  just  lit  up<m  a  sonnet  of  Alfieri's, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  Genoese  in  his  time  were  as  fast 
bound  in  the  Styx  of  superstition  as  of  money^^getting.  It  is 
not  so  now  atany  rate : — the  folds  are. neither  so  stroo^  nor 
«o  numerous.-— The  fint  quatrain  is  a  fine  and  true  picture 
#£  the  city. 
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TO  GENOA. 

Nobil  cltt^^  che  delle  Liguri  cade 

Liede  a  specchio,  in  sembiante  altera  tanto, 

E,  torregiando  al  ciel  da  curve  sponde, 

Fai  scomo  ai  mentis  onde  hai  da  tergo  ammanto ; 

A  tue  moli  superbe,  a  cui  seconde 

^uir  altre  Italia  d'innalzare  ha  il  vanto, 

Dei  cittadini  tuoi  ch^  non  risponde 

L'aspetto,  il  cor.  Talma,  o  Tingegno  alquanto  ? 

L'oro  sudato,  che  adunasti  e  aduni, 
Puoi  seppellir  con  minor  costo  in  grotte 
Ove  ascondon  se  stessi  e  i  lor  digiuuL 
Tue  richezze  non  spese,  eppur  corrotte. 
Fan  dignomnza  un  denso  velo  agli  uni ; 
Superstizion  tien  gli  altri ;  a  tutti  i^  notte. 

Proud  city,  that  by  the  Ligurian  sea 
Sittest  as  at  a  mirror,  lofty  and  fair ; 
And  towering  from  thy  curving  banks  in  air, 
Scomest  the  mountains  that  attend  on  thee  ; 
Why,  with  such  structures,  to  which  Italy 
Has  nothing  else,  though  glorious,  to  compare. 
Hast  thou  not  soitls,  with  something  like  a  share. 
Of  look,  heart,  spirit,  and  ingenuity  ? 

Better  to  bury  at  once  ('twould  cost  thee  less) 
Thy  golden-sweating  heaps,  where  cramp'd  from  light. 
They  and  their  pinch'd  fasts  ply  their  old  distress. 
Thy  rotting  wealth,  unspent,  like  a  thick  blight. 
Clouds  the  close  eyes  of  these  :•— -dark  hands  oppress 
With  superstition  those : — and  all  is  night. 
Vol.  II.  F 
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Human  nature  is  in  general  fond  of  riddles.  We  delight 
to  unravel  a  knotty  pointy  and  we  study  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  those  characters,  whose  ruling  feeling  we  do  not 
entirely  comprehends  They  oblige  us  to  disentangle  out 
ideas  with  delicate  precision,  and  to  make  subUe  differences, 
at  once  exercising  our  talents  and  oui*  patience.  It  is  lor 
this  reason,  in  a  great  measure,  that  so  many  books  hare 
been  written  about  Rousseau.  His  sensibility,  hid  genius, 
his  pride,  his  alleged  ingratitude  and  subsequent  madness, 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  of  mo^ 
dem  times:  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  have  giren 
a  spur  to  our  researches  :  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  We 
know  more  of  his  character  and  actions  l^n  his  contempo- 
raries :  just  as  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  course  of  a 
river,  looking  down  on  it  from  a  distant  eminence,  than  sit- 
ting on  its  banks,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  its  waters. 
From  the  character  of  Rousseau,  our  attention  has  been 
turned  to  that  of  his  firiends ;  we  have  become  familiar  with 
them  ako,  and  the  merits  of  Diderot,  Grimiin,  Madame 
d'Epinay,  and  Therese,  have  undergone  a  severe  scrutiny, 
and  their  falsehood  or  truUi  have  received  their  merited 
judgment. 

Among  these  last,  no  one  more  excites  our  sympathy  than 
Madame  d'Houtet6t,  the  object  of  his  passionate  love  and 
the  oause  of  so  maay  of  his  misfortunes*    Madame  d'Hou* 
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tetot  was  a  woman  of  talent^  and  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
affectionate  disposition.  But  unpretending  and  unnoticed, 
we  should  probably  never  hare  heard  of  her  existence  but 
for  the  passionate  remembrance  of  Rousseau.  It  is  the  at- 
tribute of  genius  to  gift  with  immortality  all  the  objects  it 
deigns  to  hallow  by  its  touch.  The  memory  of  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  however  amiable  and  prized^  expires  with  that 
heart  which  was  their  shrine.  But  genius  cannot  die;  The 
present  moment  passes  with  the  sun  that  hastens  to  its  re- 
pose in  the  deep ;  and  oblivion,  like  night,  descends  upon 
its  world  of  suffering,  enjoyment,  or  thought,  did  not  genius 
prolong  it  to  an  eternity.  The  wisest  hand  down  to  us  the 
actions  of  the  best.  When  the  chain  of  such  spirits  is  snapt 
we  emphatically  call  those  times  the  *'  Dark  Ages  :'*  we  turn 
shuddering  from  a  time  when  men  acted,  but  were  unable  to 
record  their  acts,  and  we  seek  with  fresh  avidity  those  re- 
mains of  our  fellow  creatures  which  are  more  lasting  than 
regal  mausoleums,  and  more  akin  to  our  nature  than  the 
very  body,  preserved  in  a  thousand  folds  of  the  embalmer's  « 
cloth. 

It  is  on  Rousseau's  account  therefore  that  we  feel  curious 
concerning  the  character  of  Madame  d'Houtet6t.  But  while 
satisfying  that  curiosity  we  become  interested  on  her  own 
account,  and  although  she  has  left  little  behind  her  by  which 
we  may  trace  her  life,  yet  we  are  touched  and  pleased,  and 
finish  by  declaring  her  worthy  for  her  own  sake  of  that  at- 
tention, which  we  at  first  bestowed  on  her  for  another's. 
Elizabeth-Sophie-Frangoise  de  la  Live  de  Bellegarde  was 
the  daughter  of  M.  de  Bellegarde,  Farmer-General,  and  the 
father  of  M.  d'Epinay.  Madame  d'Epinay  and  she  were, 
therefore  sisters-in-law,  and  lived  together  under  the  same 
roof  until  the  marriage  of  the  latter.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Live  was  bom  in  the  year  1730 ;  she  was  five  years  younger 
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than  her  sister-in-law ;  and  from  her  earliest  years  was  dis- 
tinguished by  her  sensibility,  her  gaiety,  and  her  talent 
Loving  every  one,  she  was  much  beloved ;  and  this  extraor- 
dinary tenderness  of  disposition  which  characterised  her  in- 
fancy, continued  to  adorn  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She 
was  married  in  the  year  1747  to  the  Count  d'Houtetot.  The 
preliminaries  of  this  marriage  are  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Madame  d'Epinay  describes  Count 
d'Houtetdt  as  "  a  young  nobleman  without  fortune ;  twenty- 
two  years  of  age ;  a  gamester  by  profession ;  as  ugly  as  the 
devil,  and  of  low  rank  in  the  army ;  in  a  word,  ignorant,  and 
apparently  formed  by  nature  to  continue  so."  She  says 
further,  that  when  she  first  heard  of  the  proposal  she  could 
not  have  restrained  her  laughter,  had  she  not  feared  that  the 
consequences  of  this  ridiculous  affair  would  render  her  sister- 
in-law  unhappy.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  affirmed  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  marriage  Count  d'Houtetot  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  another  woman,  to  whom  he  was  unable  to 
unite  himself. 

Such  circumstances  offend  and  even  disgust  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  any  disposal  of  the  person  of  woman, 
however  legalized,  as  disgraceful,  unless  it  be  sanctioned  by 
the  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  individual  character  of  Sophie 
is  the  redeeming  ore  amidst  this  loam ;  her  acknowledged 
excellence  attaches  us  to  her,  and  we  desire  to  follow  her 
through  her  path  of  life,  to  read  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of 
human  nature,  and  to  see  how  this  amiable  and  gifted  crea^ 
ture  conducted  herself  in  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable 
to  the  developement  of  the  nobler  virtues  of  our  nature. 
The  passions  of  Sophie  were  in  repose ;  she  therefore  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  customs  of 
her  country,  though  her  unsophisticated  nature  shuddered  at 
the  formation  of  a  tie,  intended  to  be  the  dearest  link  among 
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haman  b^ngs;  db  tBis  occasion  degmded  to  little  other  limy 
a  tangible  chain. 

The  proposal  of  marriage  was  made  on  the  part  of  Connt 
d'Hoaiet6t  by  M.  de  Rinville,  his  distant  relation.    M.  de 
Bellegarde  declared  thaK  his  first  wish  was  to  please  hi« 
daughter,  and  agp^ed  to  meet  the  yomig  Count  the  next  day 
at  a  dinner  giren  by  M.  de  Rinville,  where  the  young  people 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other*    The  ikmily  of  Belles 
garde  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  found  assembled  at 
the  house  of  M«  de  Rinville,  the  Marquess  xmd  Marcfaionesa 
d'Hontetdt,  the  young  Count  their  son,  and  a  whole  host  off 
relations.    The  Marchioness  rose  eagerly  to  receive  them  as 
Ihey  entered,  and  embraced  them  all  with  cordiality.    Thct 
first  introduction  over,   she  took  the  young  Sophie  aside^ 
talked  to  her,  coinplimented  her,  and  was  struck  with  sud«« 
den  admiration  ef  her  attractions  and  understanding.    At 
table  die  young  people  w^re  placed  near  each  other,  and  thtf 
parents  of  the  bridegroom  seized  upon  M.  de  Bellegarde. 
They  were  determined  to  take  the  poor  girl  by  storm ;  they 
employed  every  art  to  cajole  her  and  her  relations,  and  soli- 
cited an  immediate  yet  or  no  to  their  proposition.    Sophie 
blushed,  and  was  praised,  her  father  was  caressed,  and  Ma- 
daxne  d'Esclavelle  (the  mother  of  Madame  d'Epinay)  alone 
retarded  the  final  decision.     She  turned  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  saying :  *^  It  appears  to  me.  Madam,  that  M.  de  Rin^ 
TtUe  is  too  hasty  in  this  afiair.    The  particulars  are  not  suf-^ 
ficiendy  arranged  for  our  young  firiends  to  decide;  and  if,  in 
expectation  of  an  union,  they  should  become  mutusSly  at* 
tached,  and  obstacles  should  afterwards  arise"   ■    ■  *^  You  are 
quite  right,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Rinville,  clapping  his  hands ; 
••  good  counsel  for  ever !    We  had  better  firet  arrange  the 
articles,  and  while  we  are  thus  engaged,  the  young  people 
may  converse  and  become  better  acquainted ;  that's  the  best 
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way !  tkat'i  th^  best  ifay !"  Tht a  takiiq;  the  paMits  of  the 
young  Count  by  the  hand^  he  led  them  to  a  comer  near  M.p 
da  BeUegarde  (and  Madame  d'Esclayelley  calling  cat  to  the 
yowiger  part  of  the  company  t  ^  Amuae  youraelyes^  my 
deats ;.  we  are  gomg  to  employ  onrsetves  in  finding  mean* 
to  render  yon  both  happy/'  The  £3rtune  of  the  young  Coant 
\iUM  then  declared^  and  the  old  Counteaa  d'Houtetot^  regard^ 
ing^the  relations  of  Sophie  with  eager  solicitude,  cried :  **  I 
understand  nothing  of  business ;  but  I  will  give  all  I  have  ta 
give,  and  abov6  all,  my  diamonds : — my  diamonds.  Sir,  whicb 
are  very  fine.  I  do  not  know  their  exact  value ;  but  I  vrill 
give  them  all  to  my  daughter-inJaw,  indepwdent  of  my^ 
BonJ' — '*  This,  my  good  friend,"  said  M.  de/Rinville  to  ALi 
de  BeUegarde,  '^  is  a  very  handsome  present,  and  what  is; 
more,  very  handsomely  bestowed.  •  What  say  you  to  out 
propositions  1"  M.  de  BeUegarde  declared  himself  satisfied^ 
but  still  insisted  on  consulting  the  happiness  of  his  daughter*' 
He  was  interrupted  by  an  eulogium  on  the  young  Coimt :  his 
wife,  it  was  declared,  must  be  the  most  fortunate  of  womenj 
M.  de  BeUegarde  was  overcome :  he  stated  the  dowry  of  hia* 
daughter,  and  M.  de  BinviUe  instantly  demanded  that  thv 
contract  should  be  signed  that  evening,  the  fintt  banns  pub*. 
Us^d  on  the  following  Sunday,  dispensation  for  the  rest 
pfoeured,  and  the  nuptials  celebrated  on.Monday*  The 
family  of  d'Houtet5t  applauded  this  arrangement;  therela* 
tions  of  Sophie  hesitated,  but  the  importunity  of  the  ofiicioua 
Ms  de  BinviUe  was  trinrnphant  The  fiunilies  of  both  paiw 
ties  were  assembled;  all  unknown  one  to  the  other,  they' 
looked  on  each  other  with  distrust,  wbUa  the  reserve,  suspir*. 
don,  and  anxiety,  inspired  by  so  audden  an  events  gave  th^rn* 
idl  an  air  of  stupidity.  Tbemamage^articles  were  read,  tha^ 
Marchioness  presented  Sophie  with  two  ca»s  of  dmmondi,. 
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the  contract  was  signed,  the  assembly  went  to  supper/ and 
the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  following  Monday. 

Daring  this  short  interval,  rumours  not  very  creditable  to 
tiie  family  of  d'Houtet6t  reached  the  ears  of  M.  d.  Bellegarde ; 
but  it  was  too  kte ;  the  fate  of  Sophie  was  decided.  She 
was  passive  daring  the  arrangement  of  the  contract,  but  her 
spirits  became  agitated  as  the  decisive  moment  approached* 
If  she  appeared  thoughtless  and  gay  in  company,  yet  she 
wept  in  secret.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  that  she 
saw  Rousseau  for  the  first  time.  She  shewed  him  the  suite 
of  rooms  that  had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  conversed  with 
him  for  a  long  time  with  that  fascinating  ease  that  was  na« 
tural  to  her.  The  next  moruing,  when  Madame  d'Epinay 
assisted  at  her  toilette,  she  was  very  sorrowful,  and  had 
been  weeping  bitterly.  She  was  going  to  live  among  straA- 
gers,  and  to  submit  her  future  happiness  .to  the  guidance  of 
a  man  whom  she  hardly  knew  by  sight. 

She  narried,  and  becao^  one  of  that  society  whioh  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  a  model  of  all  that  we  can  know 
of  elegant,  refined,  well-informed  and  amusing, — ^but  ov» 
which,  the  strange  mode  in  which  their  domestic  ties  were 
arranged  casts  an  air  of  heartlessness  ai^d  intrigue.  The 
conduct  of  Madame  d'Houtetot  was  influenced  by  the  opi- 
nions of  those  around  her ;  but  she  was  nevertheless  un- 
blemished by  those  cardinal  defects;  and  everyone  of  every 
party  unites  in  celebrating  the  wannth  of  her  heart  and  the 
almost  childish  ingenuousness  of  her  nature.  Her  person 
and  character  have  been  so  vividly  described,  that  we  feel 
as  if  we  knew  her,  and  that  her  form  flitted  before  us  as  we 
depict  it  upon  paper.  She  was  not  Imndsome.  Her  ftce 
was  even  plain ;  her  forehead  low,  her  .nose  large,  her  com- 
plexion yellow  and  deeply  marked  by  the  small-pox ;  but 
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this  irregularity  of  feature  was  compensated  by  theviyacity 
and  sweetness  of  her  expression.  Her  person  was  remarka- 
bly elegant,  her  hands  and  arms  fair,  her  feet  small,  and  she 
danced  vdth  extreme  grace.  She  was  viracious,  absent- 
even,  frank,  and  unaiFected ;  her  wit  was  spontaneous  and 
her  imagination  lively:  Her  soul  was  penetrated  and  made 
up  of  love.  This  unrestrained  affectionateness  of  her  dispo- 
sition  was  indeed  her  characteristic.  Given  up  to  the  enjoy^ 
nient  of  the  emotions  of  her  heart,  she  never  permitted  her 
ill-wishers  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  exciting  in  any  degree 
a  mutual  sentiment  in  her  pure  and  angerless  mind.  Her 
intellect  was  richly  adorned  by  every  talent,  but  her  natural 
modesty  prevented  her  from  making  any  display.  Possessed 
of  great  poetical  talent,  she  neither  published  nor  permitted 
her  friends  to  make  copies  of  her  verses :  she  probably  shrunk 
JTom  any  competition  of  wit  with  St.  Lambert,  who  was  a 
JPoit  de  Ccmpagnie,  and  whose  laboured  and  dull  productions 
form  a  striking^  contrast  with  her  simple  and  spirited  effu- 
sions. Both  Rousseau  and  St.  Lambert  have  left  deisorip- 
tions  of  her  character.  The  one  by  the  latter  is  almost  the 
only  passage  of  interest  in  his  superficial  **  Cathechisme 
Universelle."  **  She  has  devoted  herself,"  he  says,  "  from 
infency  to  the  pleasure  of  loving,  and  has  enjoyed  all  the 
happiness  which  an  affectionate  nature  can  bestow.  She  is 
passionately  attached  to  all  who  are  amiable  in  her  own  fa- 
mily and  among  her  friends ;  and  the  ingratitude  and  trea-* 
chery  with  which  her  sentiments  have  been  repaid,  have  not 
diminished  the  strength  of  her  affections,  but  only  forced 
her  to  change  their  object.  She  has  never  hated  those  vrhom, 
she  -has  ceased  to  love ;  and  she  desires  more  to  be  assured 
of  the  happiness  of  her  friends  than  of  their  attaohmmt  to^ 
her.  Oratitudcy  benevolence,  and  generosity,  are  her  attri- 
butes ;  and  now  in  the  flower  of  womanhood,  she  preserves 
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all  the  ttrdesshesf  utd  oandovtr  of  n  child.  Her  mldar-. 
Btandiag  is  penetrating,  just^  and  ddioate ;  but  she  hm  %b^; 
stained  from  all  abstruse  studies.  She  driights  in  the  fine, 
arts,  and  writes  verses  full  of  feeling  and  sweetness.  She  is» 
flom  her  extreme  goodness,  often  the  dupe  of  the  melice  oft 
others,  but  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  all  evil,  and  the  native  pu^ 
ritj  of  her  mind  hinders  her  firom  uadentaadihg.ihe  petty, 
meannesses  of  those  around  her." 

It  was  doubtless  to  this  fortunate  blindness  and  her  ex- 
tfesieiriyaeity  thait  Madame  d'Uoutet6t  owed  the  tranquil* 
lity  and  happiness  she  enjoyed ;  for  otherwise  hw  delieato- 
tact  would  have  been  perpetually  wounded  by  the  sight 
of  the  vices  and  defects  of  her  associates.     She  began: 
however  to  su£Fbr  early  from  the  b^  character  of  her  hu$<* 
band.    Count  d'Houtet6t  proceeded  legally  against  M*  de. 
Bellegardefor  the  dowry  of  his  wife.    We  are  unable  to  ex«^ 
plain  the  circumstances ;  but  Count  d'Houtet6t  was  univer-i 
sally  Uamed,  and  M.  de  BeUegarde  so  much  irritated  that 
he  refused  to  see  him.    Poor  Sophie  threw  hers^  at  the 
feet  of  her  father,  and  entreated  him  not  to  confound  her  in. 
the  anger  he  felt  against  her  husband.    M.  de  BeUegarde- 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law :  he  was 
moved  by  the  dutiflil  afiection  of  Sophie,  but  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  in  his  own  mind  the  diffietent  feelii^  with 
wUoh  he  ought  to  have  regarded  her  and  her  husband.    He* 
was  cold  and  reserved.    Madame  d'Houtetot  was  afflicted 
by  this  injustice ;  she  was  told  thai  it  was  more  of  manner 
than  of  sentiment,  but  it  must  have  estsanged  her  from  her 
paternal  house,  and  it  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  formation  of  her  attachment  for  St.  Lambert,  j^uringthe 
fiivt  3rears  of  our  entmnce  into  life  we  9till  cling  to  oar  early 
affections ;  the  name  of  a  &ther  is  sacred,  aAd  the  oompaniea. 
of  oar  infiumy  and  the  ohoseit  friend  of  oar  haeztatt  regarded 
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With  encreftsed  love.  But  at  the  same  time,  our  heart* 
opened  to  a  thousand  new  ^motions,  nsqnires  tendemesa  and 
warmth  in  return  for  the  treasure  of  affection  it  lo  readily 
bestows.  We  may  easily  put  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Sophie.  The  attentions  of  her  hushand  were  cold  and  heart-i 
less ;  his  unworthy  conduct  destroyed  the  sensation  of  ten* 
der  iHendship  which  she  at  first  fi^lt  for  him ;  his  parentsi 
given  up  to  dissipation,  could  not  win  her  esteem.  Her 
fkther  was  estranged  firom  her :  her  sister-in-'law,  Madame 
d'Epinay,  was  engrossed  r  by  her  own  intrigues^  Her  heart 
overflowed  with  the  necessity  of  loving;  her  joys  were  alt 
(^entered  in  the  exercise  of  her  aflSeotions.  She  saw  St.  Lam«* 
hert ;  she  loved  and  was  beloved.  In  the  society  to  which 
she  was  confined,  her  passion  was  not  considered  criminal 
as  long  as  she  covered  it  with  the  veil  of  what  was  called 
decency.  Her  husband  required  no  more ;  and  thus,  with* 
out  blame,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  fkult,  Madame  d'Hou** 
tetAt  became  die  ftiend,  the  constant,  passionately  attached 
and  faithful  ffiend  of  her  lover,  from  the  moment  her  con- 
nexion with  him  began  until  death. 

St.  Lambert  was  a  poor  noble  of  Lorraine,  and  his  pecu-* 
niary  circumstances  constrained  him  at  one  time  to  sarve  io 
a  regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  introduced  into  notice  after 
the  death  of  Madame  dn  Chastely t,  as  the  successful  rival 
of  Voltaire  hi  the  ftivours  of  that  lady.  Soon  after  her  d^ath 
he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris.  He  was  received 
in  all  the  best  society,  and  became  a  partaker  of  the  pfHt$ 
smtpers  of  Mademoiselle  Quinault,  the  French  actress,  who 
assembled  at  her  house  the  leadiolg  characters  among  the 
French  literati.  During  die  life  of  King  Stanislaus  he  divided 
his  time  between  Paris  and  Lorraine,  where  he  had  the  place 
e€  Exempt  in  the  body-guard  of  the  King  of  Polatid;  he* 
afterwards  sold  his  batdn  and  bbtained  a  oolonora  coommk, 
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sion  in  the  French  service.  During  the  firlst  part  of  his  Pt^ 
risian  career,  Madame  d'Kpinay  mentions  him  in  stroi^ 
terms  of  favour  and  admiration.  She  was  pleased  with  his 
society,  and  describes  him  as  possessing  great  talent,  deli- 
cate taste,  and  poetical  imagination.  He  took  a  pricicipal 
part  in  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  associates. 
He  has  since  published  die  result  of  his  philosophical  stu- 
dies and  the  verses  long  dormant  in  his  portfolio.  The  one 
is  without  originality  or  truth ;  the  latter  display  neither 
imagination  nor  passion.  But  in  society  these  things  wear 
a  different  aspect ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  delivery,  stood  in  place  of  profundity 
or  wit. 

Madame  d'Houtet6t  became  attached  to  St.  Lambert  with 
all  the  warmth  of  her  affectionate  heart;  and  her  attachment 
to  him  compensated  for  the  keen  disappointment  she  must 
have  felt  from  the  conduct  of  her  husband.    His  meanness, 
his  avidity  for  money,  his  avarice,  became  etery  day  more 
apparent,  and  the  coarseness  of  his  manners  admitted  of  no 
disguise.    She  turned  -an  indulgent  eye  on  his  faults ;  she 
did  not  reproach  him  with  his  want  of  integrity ;  she  bore 
his  caprices  vrith  equanimity,  whenever  her  mind,  ever  blind 
to  die  evil  side  of  human  nature,  permitted  her  to  perceive 
it ;  her  greatest  revenge  was  a  madrigal,  where  a  perceptioa 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  not  satirical  bitterness,  made  the  point 
of  her  reproof.    Her  life  under  the  roof  of  his  parents  was 
passed  in  a  routine  of  pleasure,  which  at  intervals  was  ex- 
changed for  the  solitude  of  their  country  seat  on  the  sea- 
side, in  Normandy;    She  made  one  at  the  parties  of  Madame 
d'Epinay,  and  was  one  of  the  performers  at  her  private  thea- 
tre.   She  took'  a  part  in  the  ''Engagement  Temeraire/'a 
comedy  by  Rousseau,  who  also  had  a  part  in  it,  and  at  that 
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time  was  often  in  the  society  of  his  afterwards  beloved 
Sophie.  They  took  long  walks  together,  and  conversation 
never  flagged  between  them :  he  thought  her  very  agreeable, 
but  he  was  far  from  foreseeing  that  she  was  to  become  the 
destiny  of  his  life,  and  the  innocent  cause  of  so  many  of  his 
misfortunes.  We  may  guess  the  reason  why  his  heart  was 
at  that  time  less  susceptible  of  passion.  He  lived  in  society, 
and  his  literary  efforts  were  of  a  political  and  philosophical 
nature.  Besides,  at  that  time,  just  awakened  to  the  conr 
Bciousness  of  his  powers,  his  mind  was  too  full  of  its  own 
identity  and  exertions,  to  expend  itself  upon  sympathy  with 
another.  But  during  his  romantic  residence  at  the  Hermi* 
tage,  his  solitary  wanderings  in  the  wood  of  Montmorenci, 
and  his  impassioned  day-dreams,  when  he  created  Julie  and 
St.  Preux,  his  heart  was  awakened,  and  he  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  that  love  which  he  so  eloquently  described. 
In  the  mean  time,  years  passed  over  the  head  of  Madame 
d'Houtetot;  she  continued  gay,  simple,  and  enthusiastic^ 
forgetful  of  ail  except  her  constant  and  unalterable  attach- 
ment towards  her  friends.  To  them  she  was  a  sympathizing 
companion  during  their  joyous  hours,  an  angel  of  consolation 
in  their  adversity ;  the  sensibility  that  filled  her  heart  gave 
a  touching  amiability  to  her  manners,  and  her  vivacity  never 
wounded,  because  it  was  always  animated  by  the  truest 
spirit  of  delicacy. 

St.  Lambert  was  often  absent  during  the  campaigns.  On 
occasion  of  one  of  these  absences,  she  came  to  the  Hermi- 
tage, where  Rousseau  then  resided,  to  bring  him  news  of  his 
friend.  Her  journey  thither  was  full  of  adventures.  Her 
coachman  lost  his  way,  her  carriage  stuck  in  the  niud,  she 
alighted  to  walk,  but  her  slight  shoes  were  soon  destroyed, 
and  she  arrived  at  the  hermitage  in  boots,  laughing  heartily 
at  her  misfortune.    Rousseau  was  delighted  with  her  frank 
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femd  aniiable  demeanour ;  ker  stay  was  shorty  biit  they  parted 
jnutually  pleased,  and  she  promised  to  renew  her  visit. 

She  executed  her  promise  the  following  year.  M.d'Houte- 
tdt  and  St.  Lambert,  who  both  served^  were  absent*  Her 
husband  had  wished  her  to  retire  to  their  estate  in  Normandy, 
but  her  friends  opposed  themselves  to  so  melancholy  a  sepA- 
ration ;  heif  ill  health  was  a  pretext,  and  she  was  permitted 
to  rent  a  small  house  at  Eaubonne,  situated  midway  ber 
twe^n  the  Hermitage  and  LaChevrette,  the  seat  of  Madame 
d'Epinay«  She  came  over  from  Eaubonne  to  the  Hermitage 
on  horseback^  and  in  man's  attire.  Rousseau  wduld  not  have 
been  pleased  with  this  disgtuse  in  another,  but  the  natural 
graoe  of  Madame  d'Houtetdt  embellished  every  action  of 
lur  life ;  she  even  lent  an  air  of  romance  to  this  visit,  and 
the  first  emotions  of  the  most  passionate  love  were  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  Rousseau.  He  was  then  occupied  in  the 
composition  of ''  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  his  imaginatioh 
was  excited  by  his  extatic  reveries ;  he  was  in  love  without 
on  object,,  and  this  lOve  fascinated,  his  sight.  At  first  he  saw 
his  Julie  in  Madsune  d'Houtetdt ;  bift  soon  Julie  was  forget- 
ten,  and  this  amiable  woman  endowed  with  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  idol  of  his  heart.  Madame  d'Houtetot  made  him 
the  confident  of  her  afiection  for  St.  Lambert ;  she  spoke  of 
him  with  enthusiastic  tenderness,  and  the  contagion  of  pasr 
sion  was  communicated  to  her  unfortunate  hearer.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  unaware  of  the  feeling  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him ;  he  attributed  his  agitation  and  deep  sympar 
thy  to  the  warmth  of  his  friendship.  It  was  not  until  he 
found,  during  his  noon-day  reveries,  the  idea  of  Madame 
d'Hout^6t  substituted  for  Julie,  that  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  saw  the  extent  of  his  misfortune. 

At  first,  shame  and  timidity  rendered  him  silent:  his  agi- 
tation betrayed  him^  and  Madame  d'EQutetQ^  fowd  thai 
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abe  was  beloTed.  Her  gentle  nature  would  not  pemiit  hn 
to  be  angry  wiih  a  man  whose  fault  was  his  attachment  to 
h^^  and  the  hesitated  to  deprive  St.  Lambert  of  a  friend 
whom  he  prized.  Bhe  saw  a  middle  course^  and^  unread  in 
the  human  hearty  she  trusted  that  utter  hopelesshess  would 
destroy  the  ill-placed  love,  while  her  sincere  friendship  would 
preserve  t^e  happiness  of  Rousseau^  She  talked  to  him  of 
St.  Lambert;  she  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  ddightful 
intercourse  that  might  exist  between  all  three^  when  he 
should  have  restrained  his  feelings  within  reasonable  bounds; 
she  exhorted  him  to  put  in  exercise  his  virtuous  principles, 
and  -she  reproached  him  for  his  treason  towards  his  friend. 
Rousseau  listened  with  docility;  and  his  own  understanding 
added  force  to  her  arguments;  There  was  one^  however,  thut 
she  did  not  use,  but  which  speedily  suggested  itsdf  to  his 
mind,  and  which  became  a  spur  instead- of  a  eheck  to  bis 
passion.  He  thought  of  his  age,  and  of  the  unalterable  fide- 
lity of  Madame  d'Houtetdt  to  her  lover.  What,  he  thought, 
can  St.  Lambert,  the  tenderly  beloved  St.  Lambert,  have  to 
fear  from  me  7 '  Old,  unattractive,  sick,  my  folly  can  hurt  my* 
self  alone,  and  I  may  love  and  weep,  fearless  of  being  guilty 
of  any  treachery  towards  my  young  and  favoured  friend* 

Rousseau  having  thus  silenced  his  remorse,  he  gave  him^ 
self  entirely  up  to  his  destructive  passion.  Madame  d'Houte* 
t6t  never  flattered  his  delusion,  or  ceased  to  remonstrato 
against  it ;  but  she  treated  him  with  gentleness,  and  £dsely 
trusted  that  her  friendship  would  suffice  to  content  a  sentfr^ 
ment,  which  ever  requires  entire  sympathy  and  unoondi*' 
tional  return.  This  misjudged  kindness  led  them  both  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  They  spent  much  of  their  time 
together;  they  took  long  walks  in  tibe  romantic  coulitry  they 
inhiJ^ited;  they  passed  evenings  together,  under  the  shade 
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of  trees  in  a  small  wood.  Love  made.  Rousseau  eloqueat, 
even  beyond  his  natural  talent,  but  the  fidelity  of  Madame 
d'Hout«t6t  remained  unshaken;  she  was  moved  to  tears, but 
St.  Lambert  occupied  solely  the  shrine  of  her  heart;  his  idea 
was  perpetually  present  to  her ;  she  recalled  it  to  the  me- 
mory of  Rousseau,  and  he  saw  with  despair  the  insurmount- 
able bounds  that  she  eternally  placed  to  his  vainly  tewering 
passion. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long ;  it  could  not 
have  endured  of  itself,  and  it  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
intervention  of  others.     His  love  became  known,  and  at> 
Jtracted  universal  attention ;   an  anonymous  letter  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  St.  Lambert.    He  did  justice  to  the  con- 
stancy of  Madame  d*Houtet6t ;  but  she  had  concealed  the 
love  of  Rousseau  from  him,  and  this  occasioned  some  diffi- 
dence in  his  mind.    Angry  with  herself  for  her  injudicious 
indulgence,   and    fearful    of    its    consequences,    Madame 
d'Houtetot  declared  to  Rousseau,  that  he  must  forget  his 
unhappy  passion,  or  he  could  see  her  no  more.    The  suspi 
cions  which  he  conceived  of  Madame  d'Epinay's  interference, 
and  the  return  of  St.  Lambert,  brought  on  the  catastrophe. 
St.  Lambert  reproached  him  with  gentleness,  and  Rousseau 
was  humiliated.  On  the  departure  of  the  Marquess,  Madame 
d'Houtetot  was  altered ;   she  became  cold  and  estranged, 
and  even  asked  him  to  return  her  letters.     Rousseau  saw 
that  the  dream  was  over ;   he  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting 
all  his  powers  to  extinguish  his  ill*fated  passion.     Madame 
d'Houtetot  was  conscious  that  gentleness  had  been  fuel  to  the 
fire  that  filled  his  heart :   her  visits  to  the  Hermitage  were 
relinquished ;  he  was  no  longer  received  with  the  same  cor- 
diality at  Eaubonne,  and  he  ceased  to  visit  there.     Soon 
after  St.  Lambert  was  taken  ill,  Madame  d'Houtetot  became 
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solely  occupied  by  his  welfare ;  she  quitted  Eauboane^  and 
all  intimate  connexion  between  her  and  Rousseau  was  at  an 
end* 

On  his  recorery,  St.  Lambert  quitted  the  French  sendee^ 
and  came  to  live  at  Paris.  Madame  d'Houtetdt,  who  en- 
dured -much  painful  soUdtude  during  his  absences  at  the 
army,  was  doubly  gay  and  contented  on  this  change.  St. 
Lambert  gare  himself,  entirely. up  to  literature ;  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  was  subsequently  elected 
its  Secretary,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Buffon  as  its  Di- 
rector. He  published  his  "  Saisons^''  a  work  he  had  long 
before  composed  and  read  to  his  friends,  and  on  which  his 
poetical  reputation  chiefly  rested.  The  publication,  howerer, 
destroyed  the  drawing-room  poet ;  it  was  declared  with  one 
Toice  (a  voice  which  all  into  whose  hands  it  fiEtUs  must  echo) 
tame,  dull,  and  unreadable ;  nor  could  the  notes  and  tales  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  gire  feathers  to  the  leaden-footed 
Muse.    Some  time  afterwards  he  published  his  Oatechiame 

*  Aswe  are  not  writmg  either  a  justification  or  a  Itfeof  RoosseaUy  we  pass 
oirer  the  Tarioiis  co&tiadietory  aoooants  that  have  been  published  ooaecming 
his  oonduct  in  thi^  a&ir,  and  the  aocusatois  that  haTe  been  heaped  upon 
him.  His  own  statement  by  no  means  exculpates  him,  and  the  tone  of  sen- 
suality that  reigns  throughput  is  in  conformity  to  the  style  of  **  La  NouTella 
Heloise,''but  takes  from  his  passion  that  purity  and  exaltation  of  sentiment 
which  make  the  best  part  of  our  sympathy  for  a  lover's  sufferings.  We  con- 
fine ouisehes  in  our  present  account  to  Madame  d'Hontetdt,  who  held  a 
dear  cooise;  riie  was  divided  between  compassion  for  Rcoaseau  and  her 
constant  attachment  to  St.  Lambert.  Her  mistakes  were  owing  to  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart;  and  to  the  end  she  demonstrated  the  sweetness  <d 
her  disposition^  tinctured,  as  was  usual  to  her^  by  a  little  indiscretion  of  con- 
duct and  incongruity  in  her  reasoning  feculties.  Nor  have  we  entered  here 
upon  those  extennve  questions  which  might  naturally  be  raised  on  such  a 
sulgect.  We  are  only  drawing  a  portrait,  and  leave  the  criticism  upon  it  to 
otirars. 

Vol.  II.  G 
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UoiyeiBeUe;  a^boofc  of  false  and,  siiperfiioiat  .pliHotoptiy .  The 
best  parts  jure  bonx)wed  frQsaBi>aMdaji>  faiit  the  8«»fciilmtft» 
so  eloquently  expressed  in  the  Emile,  meet  you  despofled 
and  and  under  tlie  shape  df  St.  Ltmb^ert^s  atpharisihs  and 
eonchisiye  arguments.  WitJi  his  youth  St.  Lambert  aeema 
also  to  hare  lost  tlie  ammble  and  brlUiaiit  qvaHtiea  tkal  dnce 
distinguished  hiin.  Not  so  Madame  d*Houtet6i ;  her  jmnd 
seemed  widowed  with  perpetual  youth;  age  did  not  diminish 
either  the  gaieity  of  her  spirits  or  the  aifectionateness  of  ber 
dispositiim.  She  nursed  St.  Lambert  in  ill  health;  she 
bamoured  Us  foibles^  and  e^er  continued  his  constant  aad 
uneqfualled  .fiiaKL  The  lady  to  whom  M.d'Houtetoi  had 
been  attached  died,  and  he  .tranrfeR^ed  to  kis  wife  the  atten- 
tions and  friendship  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  bereaved. 
The  firagmentiB  of  poetry  which  remain  of  hers  were  chiefly 
written  daring  old  age ;  and  amidst  all  its  displeasures,  she 
ibndly  dweUa  upon  diose  affections  wfaioh  formed  her  only 
consolations. 

It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  if  we  could  have 
^]cace4  Madai)[^  d'Houtetdt  through  the  remi^ning  years  of 
her  long  life^  but  we  know  of  no  record  that  can  aid  lis  tn 
this  research.  She  y^mM  a  witness  of  tbose^  tremendous  viei9- 
sltttdes  <hat  shook  our  moral  world  as  an  earthquake  ;  she 
beheld  the  fall  of  what  in  her  younger  daye  must  have  ap.- 
peared  to  her  as  firm  set  as  the  earth's  foundations — ^tbe 
l^oui^bon  dynasty.  She  saw  the  risc^  and  (all  of  llapoleon.: 
The  last  years  of  her  li£t  were  spent  at  Eanbomie;  Her 
husband  and  lover  were  both  dead)  a»  that  beftwe  had  lent 
Hfe  and  interest  to  the  Vale  of  Montmorenci  had  passed 
away.  The  Herinitage  was  gone,  Rousseau  was  no  more, 
^he  remained  the  sole  land-mark  of  a  strange  country*  which 
the  waxes  of  timie  bajdi  wash^  0:ver  even  to  oblitenitii^a. 
The  hearts  that  had  beat  for  her  were  cold,  but  hers  was  y*t 
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warm.  She  was  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  and 
sought  consolation  in  new  friendships  for  a  fresh  race.  As 
she  sat  over  her  embroidery  frame,  she  sang  the  songs  she 
had  composed  in  years  long  gone  by,  and  composed  others 
adapted  to  her  present  circumstances.  Her  imagination 
and  feelings  were  vanquished  by  death  alone. 

She  died  in  the  year  1813,  aged  83,  and  we  lost  in  her  the 
last  relic  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
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I  WAS  of  half  a  dozen  minds  how  to  begtB,  till  at  last  I 
fixed  upon  grayity.    So  here  goes : — 

'^  If  a  nuin  were  to  introduce  a  Focri,  to  do  nothing  but 
speak  'folly,  it  were  foolishness  itself/^  as  was  well  said  or 
sung  by  Mr.  Coleridge  (and  he  b  a  grave  man)  among  other 
good  tUngs  touching  motley  gentry,  in  an  extempore  lec- 
ture; for  his  pocket  was  picked  of  the  written  one  in  his 
way  to  the  Institution.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Kant's  philo- 
sophy, once  in  a  way,  hand-in-hand  with  Tom^^ocdeiy.  Just 
then  I  heard  iixsee  was  extant  a  huge  prodoctiim  on  Shake- 
spear's  Focds,  by  one  Douce.  A  friend  lent  me  the  Tolumes, 
assuring  me  it  was  a  ^^  standard  work,''  and  so  ivere  fdl  the 
books  in  his  library; — they  were  ever  standard.  With  what 
joy  I  soiled  my  white  handkerchief  in  flapping  aiway  the 
dust,  how  snugly  they  lay  under  my  arm,  and  What'  care  I 
promised  to  take  of  them!  Ah,  thought  I,  now  I  halve  a 
treasure  !^ — What  a  diappoiritment !  Why  this  man,  Douoe^ 
had  no  more  to  do  with  Shakespear,  than  the  housewife  who 
sacrilegiously  steals  one  of  his  pages  to  tie  down  a  pickle- 
jar.  Tile  deuce  wbs  in  Douce.  It  was  an  antiquarian  trea- 
4se  on  Fools'  dresses,  grounded  on  authorities  from  Shake- 
q>ear,  all  up-side-down.  Fcnr  instance,  beteuse  one  of  them 
says,  ^<  I  did  impetticoat  thy  gratuity,"  he  gravely  provn 
that  Fools  wore  petdcoats,  blind  to  llie  staring  &ct  that  it 
wasthesWeeAeart's  petticoat  int^ided^  and  follows  ittipwith 
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copies  from  monstrous  old  wood-cuts.  Again^  he  affirms  this 
particular  Fool  was  not  quite  an  idiot,  and  this  one  only  half 
a  natural,  and  so  on,  classuig  them  as  a  gardener  does  cab- 
bages. Touchstone  half  a  natural !  Oh,  Mr.  Douce,  what 
are  you  ?  That  a  man  should  knock  his  hoad  against  a  wall 
is  pardonable ;  but  that  he  should  obstinately  keep  it  there, 
through  two  such  big  volumes,  is  by  no  means  pardonable, 
— ^it  is  only  astonishing. 

It  i&  laid,  in  Shakeepear's  time  Fools  became  less  tolerable. 
Most  likely.  In  his  days  there  was  an  inquiring  spirit  abioad, 
which  made  truth  insupportable  $  though  once  it  was  pretty 
sfoet  to  hear  it  spoken  when  no  one  else  bdieved  in  it,  as  a 
-besiuty  eigoys  the  joke  of  being  called  u^y ;  but  when  her 
charms  begin  to  fiuie^  it  becomes  a  serious  nu^tec,  a  very 
•intoleraMe  piece  of  insolence. 

Now  to  i^eak  of  them  as  individuals.  It  is  a  Uank  mia- 
take  to  imagine,  because  they  are  all  in  motley,  that  their 
characters  are  of  one  colour.  They  are  not  like  our  harle- 
qttins  in  a  Christmas  pantomime,  always  the  same  identical 
harle^ns,  whether  under  the  influence  of  a  Mother  Gooae, 
a  FUar  Bacon,  or  a  little  silver  fidry,  jumping  out  of  a  full- 
blowH  tinsel  rose..  Even  Douce  couU  distinguish  lietw^eu 
4;hem  in  his  dousing  way.  Come  foirth,  my  meny  geptles, 
tail  ftmr  of  you  (I  wish  there  were  a  dozen)  and  let  me  take 
,you  by  the  hand^  one  by  one,  that  I  may  introduce  yoa  in  a 
particular  manner  !lo  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

The  lady  Olivia's  Fool  shall  be  first,-^not  fi>r  his  own 
merita,  but  purely  in  compliment  to  the  lady«  There  is 
^omediing  suspicious  about.him.  Would  you  believe  it?*-^ 
he  hath  a  lemaa!  yea,  and  absents,  himself  from  tfaa  house, 
we  don't  know  how  long,  and  will  not  confess  where  he  has 
been.  This  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  there  happens  to  be 
a  touch  of  prudery  ameag  the  good  quiditica  of  bta  noble 
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mitlfeM.    He  is  A  wild  young  rogoe^  and  oaght  not  to  be 
amended.   Berfdes,  I  ddi^'t  half  dislike  him  on  another  score* 
I  pasd  by  his  ouDting  a  joke  about  hell  ^<  to  ears  polite,"  and 
his  contending  he  **  lives  by  the  church ;"  the  xno^  orthodox 
have  been  guilty  of  the  like.    But  what  are  we  to  think  of 
him  when  he  puts  on  the  gown  of  Sir  Topaz  the  curate  ? 
Soon  as  it  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders^  he  speaks  this  perti- 
nence-r**  I  will  dissemble  myself  in  it;  and  I  would  I  were  the 
first  that  ever  disseniUedin  sueh  m  gown.''  Then  he  paysa  risit 
to  a  poor  wretch  in  tlie  chitehes  of  hb  masters,  with  die  text 
of  '< Peace  bi  this  prison V'-^^^AHitiring heis  ^  one  of  those 
g^tfe  ones,  that  will  use  the  devil  bimtelf  with  courtesy/' 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fidls  into  most  intolerant  abuse.    So, 
ttds  is  his  idea  of  a  Sir  Topaz!     After  endeavouring  to  per* 
suade  the  prisoner  he  is  vexed  by  a  fiend,  is  a  lunatic,,  and 
that  a  dark  room  is  a  light  one,  he  questions  him  as  to  the 
tenets  of  a  particular  kind  of  fidth,  which  was  once  hdd  most 
sacred.  When  tbb  is  answered,  bis  catechism  coincs  to. that 
fearfiil  point  of ''  What  think'st  thou  of  hi^  opUiioa?"    ''  I 
think,"  says  the  prisoner,  ^  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  ap^- 
pnovehis  opinion*"  This,  considering  it  was  impossible  for  Urn 
to  believe,  seems  moderate.    But  his  Reverenoe^  who  (you 
must  all  tfie  while  understand)  is  the  Fool,  knmediately  puis 
on  the  BoUens^  croaks  out,  >^  Fare  daee  well  t  remain  thou 
still  in  darkness  t"-**hislftB  on  his  giving  crechenoe  to  an-in* 
eredtble  fiiith,  and  then,  with  another  ^VFare  thee  well," 
leaves  htm  to  his  evil  fiite.    if  these  mysteries  are  too  sidi'- 
Ume,  gentlemen,  for  yuar  understanding,  it  is  pitifiiL    B«t 
as  this  Fool,  who  ^^  wore  not  modey  in  bis  bndn,"  did  not 
choose  to  apply  them  to  his  times,  I  will  even  foUowiso.wise 
an  example.   What's  this,  my  boy  ?   A  tabor  I   Ah!  i  know 
tiiou  art  very  fond  of  music,  and  hast  *^  a  sweat  breatk  to 
sing,"  <^  a  mcitiffluous  voice,"  >*  a  contagious  breaAy'V^'Hfio 
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wcmder  thou  bast  a  leman !  Tbou  canst  mog  "  a  loye-ao^^ 
or  a  song,  of  good  life/'  or  join  in  a  oatch  thM  shall  ^^Tonse 
tba.nigbt  owl^  axA  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver/'  or 
dMMHit  a  pathetic  tender  ditty^  which 

— —  "  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
like  the  old  age.*^ 

But  your  epilogue-song,  I  hear,  from  good  authority,  is  the 
most  despairing  thing  your  &ther  ever  wrote.    With  sub* 
mission  I  think  these  five  stanzas  are  not  more  de^miriog 
than  the  ^^  Seven  Ages/'  thou^  in  a  soi^,  wd  with  the 
original  music,  the  bare  history  of  man  &Us  upon  die  heart 
with  greater  mdandioly.    I  had  always  regarded  it  iu  no 
other  light  than  as  a  hint  to  the  audience,  after  having 
laughed,  through  a  pleasant  comedy,  at  the  frailties  and  pas- 
sions of  their  fellows,  to  look  to  themselves.    At  aU  events, 
I  contttid  it  does  but  ^^  dally  with  the  innocence"  of  despair. 
Nekt,  ^^  good  Mr.  Lavatch/'  as  thou  art  highly  tided  by 
the  crest^^fidlen  P^uoUes,  step  fordi  thou  whose  wit  ti  like  a 
5^  barber's  chair.''    You  may  see,  with  half  an  eye,  he  has 
not  the  same  jaunty  air  with  the  rest;  though,  when  occa- 
sion serves,  he  can  '^  make  a  1^,  put  oflTs  cap,  kiss  his  hand, 
and  say  nothing."   His  knowledge  is  somewhat  limited;  he 
has  never  been  much  beyond  die  walls  of  die  Casde  of  Rous- 
silkm;  yet  when  be  visits  the  court  he  comes  off  with  a 
passaUe  grace.    ^^  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself  much 
sport  out  of  him ;"  and  as  every  one  must  love  the  memory 
of  the  old  count,  this  is  the  br^htest  feather  in  his  cap.    He 
too  can  sing,  though  he  treats  us  with  only  one  specimen, 
and  diatis  the  most  approprmte  to  his  situation,  a  fitigment 
from  the  oM  Troubadours  of  Provenge;  albeit  a  litde  tmstdd 
— >>^^  corrupted,"  the  countess  calls  it— to  serve  his  own  pur- 
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poses.  He  sbpidUlbe  deagnated  in  the.DranistbP^i^^ 
as  an  uneasj  bachelor.  Benedidc  rails  at  loro  and  marriage, 
bat  not  at  womankind,  as  they  are  to  Urn  quite  an  dbsliact 
iq>eGie8;  but  this  Fool,  having  a  mind  to  marry,  espeeiaUy 
^  Isbel  the  woman,''  looks  forward  to  his  diance  fai  the  lot- 
tery with  strange  misgivings,  and,  in  his  fisars,  finds  findt 
with  all  the  sex  together.  A  marrying  man  is  often  thus. 
Our  experienced  dames  know,  how  to  translate  this  language 
of  general  abuse,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  likely  young 
man  shockingly  guilty  of  it,  entertain  high  hopes,  and  are 
remarkably  busy  in  thrusting  daughters,  and  nieces  in  his 
way.  Hannah  More  has  but  sublimated  the.first  part  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Lavatch  in  her  ^^  Ckelebs  in  search  of  a 
Wife.*'  Both  give  their  special  reasbns  for  matrimony,  only 
the  Fool's  are  the  more  unansweriible,  and  botfi  bewail  the 
uncertainty  of  their  approaching  &te  with  supidry  insinua- 
tions against  the  good  qualities  of  all  expecting  maidens. 
Hie  only  difTerenee  is,  that  one  sets  out  with  a^weetheart  in 
his  eye,  and  the  odier  sets  his  eye  agog  for  a  sweedieart. 
Coelebs  at  last  finds  an  angeUc  noi^areil ;  but  as  Shakespear 
had  no  acquaintance  with  such  young  ladies,  he  finishes  his 
bachelor  otherwise,  and  down  foils  the  curtain  without  a 
wife  for  Mr.  Lavatch.  He  had  been  to  court,  forsooth  I  and 
returns  home  with  ^^  no  mind  to  Isbel.  The  brain,"  quoth 
he,  ^*  of  my  Cupid's  knock'd  out;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an 
old  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach."  Upon  this  theme, 
a  married  man,  with  plenty  of  leisure  and  industry,  might 
fiunish  a  considerable  folio ;  but  that  is  none  of  my  business ; 
besides.  Touchstone  is  growing  impatient. 

Here  he  comes,  lugging  in  something  after  him.  What, 
Audrey !  I  can't  speak  to  thee  now,  Audrey.  Go  along,  Audrey. 
''The  Gods  have  not  made  thee  poetical."--This  feUow  is  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Lavatch;  he  has  been  brought  up  at  oemt,  and 
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tfaee becemes fixed  in  acountrj  life«  He isapUloeopber^  faqt 
.hiB  hmaear  is  melaachcdf  and  eitifical.  It  it  nptwirpriaiB^ 
tiiat  Jaccpies  should  take  m  strong  a  Ukaug  to  hittky  as  tbeir 
minds  aoe,  much  of  Ite  same  hue;  only  Tondistone  is  no 
miBaathrope,  beeaiuse  he  had  been  no  libertinB«  There 
never  yet  was  satirist^  who  did  not  ^  rail  on  lasAj  Fortune/' 
and'  waste  his  time  in . refleotions  on  its  fleeting. nature; 
however  he  doe^  it  ^'  wisely  and  in  good  set  terms.'^  His 
edncation  among  courtiers,  and  his  daily  experience  with 
shepherds,  afibrd  him  ereriastiog  subjects  of  discourse.  No- 
thing escapes  him,  not  Audrey  henelf ;  at  every  step  be  starts 
fresii  game  for  bis  wit  to  shoot  at;  and  m  a  mighty  hunter 
in  the  forest  of  Arden*  All  base  metals  are  tried  and  proved 
oovnterfeit  by  this  'Vtwchstone.  Who  will  set  our  pious 
sermons  and  moral  treatises  on  the  sin  of  dueUing  agalMst 
^lis  <^ 'finding  the  (piarrd  on  the  seventh  cause  ?^'  What 
•ridicide  he  throws  vpon  those  nice  distinctions  ^diieh  are  to 
make  a  gentleman  draw  his  swonl  and  put  it  up  again;  and 
how  he  sneers  at  the  masked  poltroonery  of  these  men  o&^ 
(valour,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  mine  Host  of  the  Garter 
reminds  me  of  a  better  word)— of  ^^  mock- water."  ^  TImk 
ndes  for  quarrelKng  still  exist,  much  in  tiie  sameiashton, 
among  our  pistol^mongers;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  study  Shakespear.  Touchstone's  satire 
flies  more  dh^ect  to  its  dbject  ^an  that  of  any  other  of  the 
motley  tribe,  and  is  more  caustic  and  personal.  He  is  a 
walking  Juvenal  ^^  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs." 
Hiough  he  gives  us  a  scrap  of  a  stanza,  and  can  rtiyme  to 
"  tJie  right  butter-woman- s  rate  to  maricet,*'  he  neither  sings 
nor  loves  singing.  From  mere  idleness  he  asks  the  P&ges 
for  a  song,  and  then  makes  a  most  ungracious  return.  His 
having  *^  no  music  in  himself"  is  quite  in  character;  and 
indeed  I  have  read  that  the  jaundice  is  often  attended  by  ti 
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partial  \om  af  beaiiiig*  Aodrey^a  adtpiralioii  of  him,  and  ber 
tieiogi  I  haveao  doubt^  a  comely,  brown,  Mack-eyed  girl, 
jomj  have  eflbcted  sooiewhat;  though  I  suspeet  the  chief 
cause  of  bis.  paying  oourt  .to  her,  -with  no  hurry  to  be  rniir* 
ried^  was  the  want  of  a  mental  excitement  in  a  pastoral  U(e« 
I  cannot  love  him  so  well  as  the  others,  but  perhaps  I  love 
to  read  him  more,  as  he,  like  Jacques,  is  '^  full  of  matter." 

"  Now,  our  joy,  though  last,  not  least,*'  my  dearest  of  all 
Fools,  Lear's  Fool!  Ah,  what  a  noble  heart,  a  gentle  and  a 
loving  one,  lies  hid  beneath  that  party«^!^loured  jerkin. 
Thou  hast  been  cruelly  treated.  Regan  and  Goneril  could 
but  hao^  thee,  while  the  unfedipg  players  did  worse;  for 
they  tainted  thy  character,  and  at  last  tbrusfc.  thee  from  the 
ftage,  as  ome. unfit,  to  appear  in  their  worshipful  company. 
'fijeg^^lpm  of  tbat.wamii^  voice,  forbidding  tibem  to  .V  speak 
more  than  is  set  down  for  them,"  they  have  put  into  thy 
mouth  woirds  so  foreign  to  thy  nature,*  that  they  might, 
with  as  n^uch  propriety,  be  given  to  CardinaLWolsey.  .  But 
let  me  take  thee,  without  addition  or  dimumtion,  from  the 
hands  of  Shakespear,  and  then  art  thou  one  of  hia  most  per* 
feet  creations*  Look  at  him !  It  may  be  yoiu*  eyes  see  him 
not  as  mine  do,  but  he  appears  to  me  of  a  light  delicate 

*  There  are  three  passage^,  foisted  in  by  the  players^  and  adopted  l^  tb? 
printers^  iprbicb  ought  to  be  for  ever  expunged  from  the  text.  They  are  the 
following : — the  couplet  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ;  the  whole  of  Merlin's 
prophecy  during  the  storm,  beginning  with  "  This  is  a  brave  night,"  &c.  aJs 
the  Fool  should  go  out  with  Lear;  and  those  brutal  words,  "  And  111  go  to 
bed  at  noon,'^  when  the  old  king  sinks  into  sleep.  Such  contradictions  pus- 
2led  iqe  for  a  long  time,  tiU  looking  vnong  the  Annotations,  a  profitable  task 
once  in  a  hundred  times,  I  discovered  that  none  of  these  three  passages  are 
in  the  quarto  editions,  printed  eight  years  before  Shakespear's  death,  but  are 
introduced  into  the  folio  one,  printed  seven  years  after  it.  This,  together 
with  their  absurdity,  makes  it  plain  they  are  not  Shakespear's. 
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frame,  ei^ery  feature  expressive  of  senribiUty  even  to  pain, 
with  eyes  lustrously  intelligent^  a  mouth  btaodly  beautiful, 
and  withal  a  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek.  O,  that  I  were 
a  painta*!  O,  that  I  could  describe  htm  as  I  knew  him  in 
my  boyhood,  when  the  Fool  made  me  shed  tears,  while  Lear 
did  but  terrify  me!  . 

^  But  there's  my  Fool  ?    I  have  not  seen  him  these  two  days. 
Knight.  Since  my  young  lad/s  going  into  France,  the  Fool  hath  much 
pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  welL'' 

I  have  sometimes  speculated  on  filling  an  octavo  sheet  on 
Shakespear's  admirable  introduction  of  characters;  but  a 
little  reflection  showed  me  that  I  must  write  a  volume,  and 
that's  a  fearful  thing.  This  would  rank  among  his  best. 
We  are  prepared  to  see  him  with  his  mind  full  of  the  &tal 
*'  division  of  the  kingdom,''  and  oppressed  wiA  ^^  thick- 
coming  fimcies;"  and  when  he  appears  before  us,  we  are 
convinced  of  both,  though  not  m  an  ordinary  way.  Those 
who  have  never  read  any  thing  but  the  French  Theatre,  or 
the  English  plays  of  the  last  century,  would  expect  to  see 
him  upon  the  scene,  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  cloak  $  as  if 
the  worst  of  sorrows  did  not  frequently  vent  themselves  in 
jests,  and  that  there  are  not  beings  who  dare  not  trust  their 
nature  with  a  serious  face  when  the  soul  is  deeply  struck. 
Besides,  his  profession  compels  him  to  raillery  and  a  seem- 
ing jollity.  .  The  very  excess  of  merriment  is  here  an  evi- 
dence of  grief;  and  when  he  enters  throwing  his  coxcomb  at 
Kent,  and  instantly  follows  it  up  with  allusions  to  the  mise- 
rable rashness  of  Lear,  we  ought  to  understand  him  fit>m 
that  moment  to  the  last.  Throughout  this  scene  his  wit, 
however  varied,  still  ahns  at  the  same  point;  and  in  spite  of 
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threats,  and  rqgaidless  how  his  words'  may  be  construed  by 
Goneril's  creatures^  with  the  eagerness  of  a  filkd  love  he 
prompts  die  old  King  to  ^^  resume  the  shqie  which  he  had 
cast  ofi:''  ^<  This  is  not  alu^ther  Fool,  my  Lord/'  But 
alas !  it  is  loo  late.  And  when  driven  fix>m  the  scene  by 
Gon^ilj  he  turns  upon  her  with  an  indignation  that  knows 
no  fear  of  die  ^^  halter''  for  himsdtf:— 

^'  A  fox  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter, 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter." 

That  such  a  character  should  be  distorted  by  players, 
printers,  ^nd  conunmitators !  Obsare  every  word  be  speaks; 
bis  meaning,  one  would  imagine,  could  not  be  misinter^ 
preted ;  and,  when  he  at  lengdi  finds  his  covert  reproaches 
can  avail  not^gy  be  changes  lus  discourse  to  simple  mnrlh, 
in  order  to  distract  the  sorrows  <tf  his  master.  When  Lear  is 
in  the  stprm,  who  is  with  him  f  None-^not  even  Kent — 

**  None  but  the  Fool;  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries." 

The^  tremendoiis  agony  of  JLiear's  mind  would  be  too  pain- 
ful, and  even  deficient  in  pathos,  without  thb  poor  fiuthfiil 
servant  at  his  side.  It  is  he  that  touches  our  hearts  with 
pity,  while  Lear  fills  the  imag^ation  to  aching.  ^'  The 
explosions  of  his  passion,"  as  Mr.  Lamb  has  written  in  an 
excellent  criticism,  ^^are  terrible  as  a  vMcano;  they  are 
storms  tatnin^  up  and  disckwing  to^tbe  bottoaa  that  sea,  his 
mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches."  Such  a  scene  wanted  relief 
and  Shakespear,  wemay  ndy  upon  1^  gives  w  the  best. 
But  it  is  acted  otherwise,**-nb,  it  is  Tale  that  is  detsd;    Let 
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thbib^  iHhey  cboose^  bring  dris  tragedy  on  tbestage;  but, 
by  all  iheans,  let  us  not.  be  without  tbe  Foot  I  can  imagine 
in  4ctdr  in  diis  part^  ivitb  deBpair  in  bis  fsucej  and  a  toague 
f>r  ever  stn^gling  with  a  jest,  Ibat  should  thrill  every  bo* 
som.  What !  banilih  him  from  the  tragedy,  when  Lear  says, 
^'  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart  that's  sorry  yet  for  tiieei*'  and 
when  he  so  feelingly  adcfa^esses  him  with  '^  Coine  osk,  my 
boy :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  ?  I  am  cold  myselfl'' 
At  that  pitch  of  rage,  ^^  Ofi^  ofi^  you  lendings !  Come,  un- 
button here!*'  could  we  but  see  the  Fool  throw  himself  uito 
his  master's  arms,  to  stay  their  fiiry,  looking  up  in  his  coun- 
tenance with  eyes  that  would  fiiin  appear  as  if  they  wept 
not,  and  bear  his  pathetic  entreaty,  "  Pk^ythee,  noncle,  be 
contented  !"-^I^hawT  these  players  know  nothing  of  thdr 
trade.  While  Oloster  antf  Kent  are  planning  to  prbcdre 
shelter  f<»*  the  King,  whose  wits  at  that  time  ^  b^pmt  to  un- 
settle,*^ he  remains  silent  in  grief;  but  afterwards,  in  the 
Ikhh-honse,  we  find  him  eodeavatliring  to  divert  tbe  progress 
of  Lear's  madness,  as  it  becomes  hamited  hj  tbe  visions  of 
his  daughters^  and  that  in  the  most  artful  manner,  by  hu- 
mouring the  wanderings  of  his  reason^  and  Hien  striving  to 
dazzle  him  with  cheerfulness.  At  the  last,  we  behold  him, 
when  all  his  efibrts  are  proved  unavaflihg,  utterly  dumb ! 
"  And  my  poor  Pool  is  hanged  !^ 

"  With  a  bey,  hOy  the  wind  and  th«  rain^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day." 

Yes'^^tliera  must  be  something  very  despairing  in  tbiit  epi^ 

kigue-flOfqf>  Off  it  could  not  have  entered  my  head  at  anch  a 

Ifatie. 

.   Ihaive  said  there  are  only  four  Fools  in  Sbsiseapeut,  but 

wd  haire  the  skull  of  a  fifth.    ''  Alas^  poo^  Yorick  I"    And 
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this  conjures  to  one's  mind  the  idea  of  Hamlet  in  petticoats. 
Without  this  fitct  staring  me  in  the  fiice^  I  could  have  as  soon 
thought  of  Juliet  grown  older  than  hej-  old  Nurse.  But  it  is 
very  true.  Hamlet  must  have  once  been  a  squalling  baby ; 
and  soon  after,  in  little  breeches,  ^^  with  shining  morning 
&ceJ*  Nor  could  his  in&ncy  be  better  ennobled,  than  by 
telling  us  be  kissed  the  King's  Jester  ^'  I  know  not  how  oft,'' 
and  was  '^  borne  on  his  back  a  thousand  times." 

Carluccio. 
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^/^/N  <&juk  fh(A^^ 


A^jQtr%»  Mvaeu  ^tkmi,  AfX'^'  aoi^ar.P— TfiBOCEiTVS. 
Begin,  dear  Motets  («#  beglo^ 


*^  Twenty  sweet  snmmera  I  will  tie  tv^fether/' 
Said  the  rejoicing  bridegroom  in  the  play. 
Who  was  to  have  one  month  of  honied  weather. 
And  then,  to  please  the  tyrant,  die  next  day.  (1) 
The  vile,  hardrhearted-^*— yet  I  dcm't  know  eitbeiv*- 
However,  what  I  was  about  to  say 
Was  ibis,— that  in  these  light  poetic  spinningv 
I  lie  together  twenty  sweet  b^^innings. 

IL 

Exordiums  are  my  thema-^Tbou  great  '^  O  thou!"' 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  poets  thou  by  thousands, 
Whether  tbou  sit'st  upon  the  Olympian  brow 
Of  epic  bard,  or  wonderest  at  the  cow's  hands 
Of  rude  invoker,  rhyming  any  how. 
Allow  me  to  be  clerk  for  both  advowsons ; 
For  if  my  own  rhyme's  nothing  of  itself. 
It  sings  of  othera  worHiy  of  tl^  shelf. 
Vol.  IL  H 
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m. 

I  want,  in  &ct,  to  finish  a  whole  poem 

At  once;  and  to  write  properly^  I  find 

I  can't  have  flowers  9s  quiqldy  as  I  sow  'em 

Something  will  still  take  place,  not  to  my  mind, 

Some  weakness,  lameness,  some  hard  buddings  (blow  'em !) 

Some  graftings,  which  I  hate  to  leave  behind : 

So  I  must  take  my  time  with  sudi  grave  matters, 

And  sow,  meanwhila,  jnjr  ip)re089^  ia  tjiieee^  tatters.  (2) 

IV. 

I  must  have  light  refrediment,  relishea  ipiiek, 
Fruits  that  I  can  despatch  with  a  brief  eating, 
And  yet  that.I  can  eat  too  in  the  thick 
Of  trees  and  gacdeos;  sketdies  of  onesitting, 
But  then  of  looks,  at  wbich  a  patnter'^  stiok 
Might  feel  the  life  return  to  it,  ev'n  to  beating.  • 
When  I  want  more,  I  go  and  wrap  me  round 
In  Milton's,  Chaucer's,  fi^nser^  holf  groood. 

I'm  like  a  knight  of  dd.    Vm  fierce  to-day,. 
Desperate  and  grim,  in  midiHe  of  liia  fight ; 
Nothmg  will  serve  me  but  to  hack  my  wi^ .    . 
At  kings  and  ohieftains,  tmnaplers  <tf.  the  r^ht : . 
Anon,  I'm  gentle  as  a  mora  of  May,   .... 
Am  all  for  flow'rs,,and  loving  dreams  at  nigfat, 
And  must  go  waken  blossoois  in  the  bushes, 
Warblings  of  birds,  andworida  of  rosy  Uushes. 
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VI. 


See,— the  word  "  Miqr ''  distiirb'd  niy  simile, 
And  took  me  with  it,  like  a  lass-led  boy. 
I  meant  to  say,  that  as  the  knight  would  be 
Now  all  for  fightings,  and  the  terrible  joy 
Of  riding  plumed  battte  like  a  sea. 
And  now  would  be  n^  oST,  fer  from  annoy. 
Into  the  arms  of  fairies  and  ^dieir  bowers, 
So  frown  and  smtfe  my  party-oc^ur'd  homrs. 


So  when  my  turn  conMss  to  repose,  I  read 
My  magic  books,  and  then  with  a  bbd's  eye 
Dart  me  &r  off,  as  4iQ  does  to  bis  bed, 
Now  to  some  piping  vale  of  Arcady, 
Now  to  some  moim(ala4^,  which  Fre  heaitl  said, 
Holds  the  most  ghaMy  breath  iii  Tartary ; 
And  then  Vm  cradled ^twixt  my  Appenines, 
Spying  the  blue  sky  ttrou|fh  the  yellow  vines. 

VIIL 

And  then  I'm  afl  .wtthOrid  sind  bis  changes. 
Or  all  with  Spenser  and  Us  woods,  or  att 
With  Ariosto  and  his  eodUe^  nmges, 
Riding  hisHippogriff,  till  I  grow  too  onall 
For  eye  to  see : — ^dien  lo  I  Pm  by  the  Ganges, 
Quick  as  that  fttd  wight,  who  gave  a  call 
To  Solomon  to  send  him  out  o^  the  way 
Of  Death,  and  met  him  there  thlEit  very  day.  (3) 
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DC- 

And  then  again  Fm  playing  ffist  and  loose 
With  girls,  in  isles  that  stud  the  Grecian,  sea :  (4) 
And  then  Tm  in  old  Greece^  and  (Edipus 
Holding  his  blind  eyes  up,  creeps  quietly 
By  his  dear  daughter's  side,  whom  I  would  chus6. 
Were  I  a  god,  my  worshipped  wifii  to  be:  (6) 
And  then  Fm  in  the  valley^  "  wonder  deep" 
Where  the  cold  waters  InU  old  Sleep  to  deep*  {6} 


And  then  Fm  all  for  Araby^  my  first  k>ve; 
Fm  Gia&r,  Fm  s  **geni^"  Fm  a  jarj 
Fm  Sindbad  m  some  very  horrid  grove,— 
Which  is  delicious :  I'm  the  Calendar, 
Who  with  the  bdy  Was  one  hand  and  glove;. 
I  am  the  prince,  who  shot  his  bow  so  fiu*,. 
And  found  that  ceUar,  with  a  sljoek  divine 
Of  lips  to  kiss,  still  redder  than  the  wine.  (7) 

XL 

And  then  I  take  a  pen,  pludk'd  from  the  wing 
Of  the  rich  hour,  and  let  my  &ncy  flow. 
Dipping  delighted  in  my  ebony  spring, 
(For  Sindbad  would  have  cM'd  my  ink-stand  so)  ; 
And  first lof  all  (which  you  will  think  a  thing 
Not  needing  to  be  mentioned,  but  Hi»  though. 
For  it's  my  subject,  and  I  hold  me  in. 
Not  to  have  done  too  <^U;kly)  I  hegin  1 
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Beginnings  are  high  moments.    I  appeal 

To  you,  musicians^  when  you're  all  preparVI 

To  pour  some  storm  of  harmony  you  know  well ; 

Painters,  to  you,  when  after  studying  bard, 

YouVe  got  a  subject,  that  you're  sure  you  feel ; 

Readers,  to  you,  when  suddenly  your  regard 

Is  cast  upon  a  packet,  square,  tight,  brown, — 

"  Ah,  you  mean  books  ?** — ^I  do^— <Jie  new  firora  town. 

XIII. 

'*  Dinner  on  table''  after  a  long  walk 
Has  it's  exordium :  so  has  going  to  sleep, — 
Fading  by  fine  degrees  from  a  fiiend's  talk : 
Reaching  a  wood  is  not  to  be  held  cheap, 
Aftier  «  ride  through  sun,  and,  dust,  and  chalk : 
But  the  beginning  the  most  sweet  and  deep. 
The  firstof  firsts,— ah,  you  know  what  it  is, — 
Is  the  first  trembling,  touching,  trustmg  kiss* 

XIV. 

I  give  up  that. .  But  not  the  breathing  wood, 
Enter'd,  with  hat  off,'aft;er  sun  and  dust; 
Not  going  to  deep  in  smiling  gratitude; 
Nor  meal  that  we  approach,  as  walkers  must ; 
Not  cutting  string  fix)m  books ;  nor  subject  good. 
Hit  on  by  finger'd  pencil ;  nor  the  gust 
Of  Philharmonic  winds,  waked  all  at  once,  (8) 
Touch  like  a  bard's  pen,  tilted  for  the  nonce. 
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Gravely  I  feel  it,  ligbtfy  though  I  tmy*    ' 
All  bards  have  fi^t  it,  grott  aft  well  ai^  9niBil^ 
And  shew  the  proud  ddigbt  with  which  th^  lay 
Their  hand  to  peD«    Lo^  Ustai  first  of  aU, 
To  Homei',  opening  his  triumphant  w^ ! 
What  Horace  says  q(  modesty  withal 
And  meek  beginninff^  must  be  read  o^m  ginm^ 
Or  what  becomes  of  arms  vinmnqwemwf 

XVI. 

The  opening,  like  the  endingj  must  be  settled 
By  nature  and  the  ooea^on*    Homer^  treating 
Of  the  wise  wanderer,  and  how  well  he  battled 
Through  his  long  ills  by  patient  wit  (and  cheatfaig). 
As  calmly  brings  him  ini  but  when  the  high^mettled 
And  fierce  Achilles  is  to  give  us  greeting, 
He  strikes  a  trumpet  up^  i»  his  first  Uoe^ 
Fit  for  the  comhig  of  a  wratti  divine. 

X¥U, 

Beginnings  please  u%  some  fi>r  the  mere  styje. 
Some  for  the  sentiment,  and  some  for  1>otbv    • 
All  should  be  musical)  and  most,  the  wbik^ 
Seem  full  of  a  sure  pleasure^  nothing  lothy 
Whether  thdr  burioess  b#  to  mourn  or  smfle^ 
Whether  the  Delphic  voice  be  sweet  or  wroth : 
For  'tis  a  task  sa  noble,  that  inverse. 
It  aye  must  taste  the  pleasure  it  confers. 
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XYUI- 


Hesiod^s  Tbeogony  cortantencett  weU» 

He  puts  the  Muaeft  fiBit  wtib  MMhjddagbl, 

Their  bathings^  and  their  dancei^  aimable^ 

And  that  delicious  vidce  they  lead  at  nlgbt 

Over  the  modntain^^tops  on.  which  they  dwells 

Idke  choral  niins^  and  take  a  hyanuBf  iigbft* 

He  heard  tbeoL  under  HeliQOB^  he  fli^    . 

A  shepherd ;  and  they  AUTd  Ua  band  vAih  bays.  (9) 

XDL 

E'en  Bums's  holly  mmt  aidHnit  tt>.thii^    .  . 
True  as  it  is^  and  blittie  wilii  berriei  red  >    . 
For  Hesiod  rtaily  pass'd  those  nights  odis 
Under  the  mountain  widi  it's  lauveird  heady 
Where  those  fiur  birda  were  tbmighl  to,  life  in.  bKss*^ 
But  &ncies  are&ctB  too  >-*^let  (fant.be  said. 
Besides,  we've  Fairy-rland*    The  Muscy  J  grant  ber^ 
Kept  house  in  Greece  y  but  iben  va'Te  Tam  o'  Sbaoler. 

.   XX. 

Dante's  first  lines  are  moflto,  grare^  sincere^  . 
Too  6dl  of  awe  fi>r  shew  (10)^-d4ilt(m't  the  saov^ 
Dryden's  Religio  Luet  takes  my  ear 
With  an  exordiiun,  that  sbotrid  put  to  sbaioe 
All  the  monotoooua  lines  we  h(M  so  d<ar>    . 
Time-beaters  for  dull  heads  (11).    Think  doit  I  blame 
Nevertheless  the  gtorious  Rape  o'  the  Lock,  . 
Theafiriesi^ttfaaieiJecrais'4aiQke,(12)    .. 
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XXI. 

Pope  was  a  trae*boro  poet^  modified 

By  hifl  infirm  complexion  and  small  sjAece; 

But  then  so  great  in  lliat,  that  he  could  iude. 

Scores  of  us  dwarfe  in  our  sarannahs  here: 

His  rooms  were  not  mere  rooms,  but  woiids  beside 

Of  spirits,  who  hung  pearls  in  every  ear. 

Wit,  lorer,  firiend,  his  lays  wore  like  his  lawns; 

His  fiM^  as  rich  and  sensitive  as  a  frwn^s.  (13) 

XXU.  ' 

Yet  what  is  fit  for  ndniatmre,  nmy  not  suit 
With  oils,  and  lets  more  trifling  copiers  pass. 
But  to  return.    Hie  leam'd  will  think  me  a  brute^ 
But  I  miist  own,  such  is  my  taste,  alas  I 
For  what  is  natural,  and  new  to  boot^ 
That  I  could  wish  it  proved  (granting  it 'was 
As  foreign  to  hn  subject  too  as  Pegu), 
That  Vii^  did  begin  with  IlUego. 

xxm. 

The  bard  was  a  dear  lover  of  the  woods. 

He  loved  their  loving  nymj^,  he  lov'd  their  drems ; 

Glens  and  philosophy  were  his  two  great  goods; 

And  when  he  tiiought  of  quitting  his.  mikl  streams 

For  seats  of  war  and  their  ensanguined  floods. 

It  was  as  natural  he  should  turn  liis  beams 

Once  more  to  look  on  what  he  left,  as  men, 

When  the  drum  calls  them,  kiss  their  wives  agatn.  (14) 
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XXHL 


Lucretius  opens  nobly  with  his.  hymn 
To  Venus,  and  her  wann  DasdaHan  sway :    . 
You  bask  in  it;  nor  wonder  that  Mars  grim 
Doats  on  her  &ce  in  that  devouring  way.  (15) 
I  like  all  poets,  who  thusse^n  to  swim 
Into  their  subject,  proud  of  the  sweet  play: 
The  lordly  swan,  let  out  on  his  own  river^ 
Feels  not  thedimplingwith  a  sweeter Jdiiven 

xxv; 

^'  Le  donne,  1  cayaUer,  Fasme,  gli  amori,  (16) 
Le  cortesie,  Taudaci  imprese,  io  cantk>, 
Che  furo  al  tempo  che  passaro  i  Mori     • 
D' Africa  il  mare,  e  in  Franda  nooquer  tanto, 
Seguendo  Tire  e  i  giovenil  furdre 
lyAgramante  lor  re,  chesi  dt^  vanto 
Di  vendicar  la  morte  di  Trojano 
Sopra  re  Carlo,  imparatorRofDaiio/* 

XKVL 

«<  Ladies,  and  cavaliers,  and  loves,  aad  arms^ 
And  courtesies,  and  haughty  deeds  I  sing. 
What  time  the  Moors-of  Africa  in  swaraw 
Came  o'er  tiie  sea  with  Agramant  their,  king^ 
And  did  such  harm  in  France,  and  blew.the  alarms 
He  made  in  hisyouog  rage^  vowing  to  bring 
To  fierce  account,,  for  hi9  old  feiitber  slain. 
The  illuitvlous  Rosiian  emperor,  Chariemagne." 
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X2LVU. 

So  enters  on  his  task^  widi  gallant  J07,     - 
The  Ferrarese^  whose  very  name's  a  pkasure. 
Nor  scarcely  less  charms  he^  who  diose  to  emfdoy 
His  time  in  poUahing  anodier^s  CreBSore  i  (17). 
He  brings  his  wine^  like  Use  Idseea  boyi 
like  pleasant  Mendsbip^  qomiss  he  onour  leiMve; 
For  our  own  sakes  he  oovncs^  as- well  as  his^ 
Touching  a  brittiattt  httef^^-HiBd  here  be  10:-^ 

XXVIIL 

**  Leg^^ri  qmanti^  e  donne  kmartiowiteiy 

Vaghe  d'udu*  piacevak  cose  e  amovB^ 

Benignamente,  vi  prego^  adc<rft8te 

La  bella  istori%  chel  tmio  caolo  muove;   . 

£  udirete  Topre  alte  e  kNkrte^ 

Le  gloriose,  egregie,  inoMte  pniave^ 

Che  fece  il  conte  Oiiando  per  amiODe^ 

Regnando  in  Francia  Cariie  ill^leradoce/' 

xxxx. 

'^  Gallants  in  love^  and  ladin  touched  ai^thqr^ 

Who  love  to  hear  deUglrffid  tUng%  and  new^ 

Benignly  lend  your  gartle  ears^  1  pvay^ 

To  the  high  story  Pm  prdadfa^  to  J 

And  yoB  diall  bear  the  great^  Hie  gferious  way^ 

In  which  a  thousand  wonders  wera  goa«  through 

By  County  Orlandoy  for  a  loving  glance, 

What  time  the  JBmperor  Charles  was  king  in  Firanee/' 
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'Tis  music  truly^-HSs  m  mfictte.txeffyr^ 
Incense  lit  up, — a  bunch  of  helurt't-^ase  tooto : 
Remember  too,  these  rhymes  of  Italy 
Once  on  a  time  were  really  song  tor  kites: 
Petrarch  sung  his :  and  sofib  a  taste  had  he^ 
Not  only  in  voice,  whidi  warbled  like  a  £uto's. 
Or  rather  was  brimfiil  of  Uipiid  power. 
But  his  own  airs  w«re  sing^  ia  every  bowsr*.  (J8) 


Onr  only  lyrist,  now-a^d^^  ia  tibe  atese 

Of  Greece  and  Tuscany^  feThoniasMooie: 

But  all  should  write,  as  under  jmtueqde 

Of  modulated  sounds  and:dkdriuU  ataref      .    .> 

And  then,  and  only  then,  they  imf  oavmenoe. 

With  then:  "  O  Thou V'-^''  I  Eing's^*'^.-aiid  hivps  «f  yo»e  j 

And  this  reminds  me  of  thafc  prelate  aoeny. 

Who  has  a  name  so  militant^  Fdrt^pucrri.         ' 

xxxn. 

<<  Emmi  yenuta  certa  fcntasia,  (19) 
Che  non  posso  cacciarmi  da  la  teata^ 
Di  scriver  un  istoria  in  po^Ia 
Afiatto  ignota,  o  poco  manifesta. 
Non h  figlia  del  $ol laMma mia^ 
Ng  ha  cetra  d'oio,  o  d'ebano  cwatesta.: 

E  rozza  villanella,  e  si  trasiutta 

Cantando  a  aria,  conjforme  le  findla. 
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xxxnL 

^'  Ma  con  tutto  die  avezzaa  le  lK)Soagfie^ 
£  beva  acquaidi  no,  e  mangi  ghiaode, 
Cantar  vuole  d'eroi  e  di  battagUe, 
£  d'amori  e  d'imprese  memoiBnde ; 
£  se  awerr^,  che  alcana  Tolfta  sbaglie, 
Piccolo  &llo.^  in  lei  ogni  arror  grande, 
Perch^  non  8tudi6  mai ;  e  il  soo  soggiomo 
Or  fii  pre»o  tin^bete^  or  pieno  im  onio* 

JXXXZV, 

^^  £ intanto canterjl  d'anm  ed'-aooori^ 
Perch^  in  Arcadia  nostra  4q[gi  Km  sceal 
Ck)sl  sublimi  e  nobilt  pastor!^  . 
Che  son  di  tutte  le  sciense  intea : 
Vi  son  poetiy  yi  sono  oratoii 
Chepassanujudlide  glialtiipaesi:     . 
Or  ella,  che  fra  JQro.osa.^  di  stare 
Si  h  mesBO  in  testa  di  sapercaotare. 

XXXV. 

**  Ma,  come  voi  vedret^  spemo  spesso 
S'imbroglieril  ne  la  geogxafi% 
Come  formica  in  camminar  snl  gesso^ 
O  su  la  polve,  o  &rina  chcsia; 
O  come  quel  pittor,  ch'  alto  cipresaa 
Nel  bel  turchino  mace  eoloria, 
£  le  baleae  poi  su  gli  erti  monti ; 
Cosi  forse  saranno  i  suoi  racconti. 
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XXXVL 

^^  Ma  non  per  questo  maltnttar  d  dee^ 
N^  farle  lima  lima,  e  veUa  Telia  s 
La  semplicetta  non  ha  certe  idee, 
Che  fan  I'istoria  luminosa  e  bella;. 
N^  lesse  mai  in  su  le  carte  Ache^ 
Ovver  di  Roma,  o  di  nostra  fevella^ 
Le  cose  belle  che  cantar*  coloro,.    '  ' 

Ch'  ebber  mente  diyina  e  pl^Hro  d'ora. 

XXXYU. 

^'  Ma  cantar  per  latar  allqiramente,. 

E  acci5  che  si  rallegri  anoor  clii  Fade:     / 

N6  sa,  n^  bada  a  regole  niente^ 

Sprezzatrice  di  biasimo  e  di  lode, 

Che  tiraneggia  cotanto  la  gente ; 

Che  v'^  infino  chi  Tugna  si  rode, 

£  il  capo  si  stropiccia,  el  crin  si  strama,.  •    ' 

Per  troyar  rime  ch'  abban  qoalche  grazia*  * 

xxxvm. 

'^  Voi  la  vedrete  anc<Hr  (tanto  ^  tagazza)  '  ' 
Or  qua,  or  Isl,  saltar,  come  un  ranoccbio} 
N^  in  ci6  la  biasmo,  n^  fii  cosa  pazza; 
Che  da  gli  omeri  infin  sotto  U  ginocchid 
La  poesia  ha  penne  Ottde  svobu^a; 
£  va  pi&  presto  che  in  un  batter  d'occhio 
Or  quinci,  or  quindi ;  e  cosi  tiene  attente 
L'orecchie  di  chi  Tode,  er  in  un  la  inente. 
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XXXIX. 

^'  Cosi  v^giamo  nel  fatorAe  IVunil, 
Tra  il  sangue,  tra  le  stragi  e  1^  niiiie^ 
In  un  momento  rivoltarsi  i  earmi 
Ai  dolci  amori ;  e  quindi  a  le  divine 
Cose,  e  parlar  di  templi  e  jsagri  marmi ; 
Indi  Yolare  su  Vonde  marioe, 
£  raccontar  le  lagrime  e  il  cofdoglib 
D'Arianna  lasciata  in  gu  la  660gtio« 

.   XL. 

**  Ma  gii  n  ^  posta  in  man  la  sua  zampogila^ 
£  canta  sotto  voce,  e  mm  A  rnkXea^ 
Non  la  guardate  ancor,  che  svT^ergogna^ 
£  come  rosa  il  volto  le  diventa : 
Ma  presto  passa  un  poco  di  yeegogna : 
Piinclpiato  che  ell'  ha^  non  si  spaieenta  t 
£  gill  incomincia :  or  noi,  dov*  ella  siede, 
Taciti  andiamo,  ed  in  punta  dt  piedcu'' 

.    XM. 

^^  A  certain  freak  ba(^  got  into  my  bdady 
Which  I  can't  conquer  for  the  itfe  4if  me. 
Of  taking  up  some  hiatorjr  Utde  Dead^ 
Or  known,  and  writiiig  it  in  poetry* 
My  Muse  is  no  Sun's  daughter,  be  it  said ; 
She  has  no  harp  of  |^  abd  A^nf  t 
She  is  a  little  clown,  (mex>f  yomr  tts^rs 
Who  sport  it  to  the  anapptqg  of  their  fingers. 
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XLDL 


^^  And  yet  for  all  she  has-been  med  to  keep 
Within  the  wood%  diinks  water,  and  eats  nuts, 
She's  fiiin  to  sing  of  arms  and  soldiership. 
And  loves,  and  laftjr  cuttings  of  one's  thfoats : 
So  that,  if  any  time  she  makes  a  sfip. 
You  must  nbt  give  bqr  very  savage  cuts ; 
Because  she  never  studied.    Her  degrees 
Have  all  been  taken  unden^ealih  the  trees. 

xun. 

^^  But  she  must  dng  of  warriofsaDd  anioitts> 

Because  of  late  so  many  Boble- swains 

Have  come  down  to  this  Arcady  of  oun, 

Who've  been  through  all  the  sciences  aiid  tbdr  rdgns  i 

There  are  your  poetB,.tiier€  your  orators, 

Not  to  be  found  on  any  otfier  plains !  (20) 

Now  she  being  used  to  hear  them,  the  vain  thmg. 

Has  got  it'iafaer  head,  dietpo  cap  aing. . 

XIIV. 

'<  But,  as  you'll  find,  sbe  wiQ  embrott  Jierself 

Often  and  often  with  geography,^  ^ 

Just  like  an  ant  poking  about  a  shelf 

Midst  plaister,  dust,  and  bits  of  cookery ; 

Or  as  the  painter  did,;wbo  in  a  gulf 

Of  fine  blue  water  put  a  cypresSf^tree, 

And  made  his  cn^gy  mountains  produce  whales : 

Such,  very  probably,  will  be  her  tides. 
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XLY. 

^^  But  you  most  not  abuse  her  &t  all  diat^ 
Nor  keep  on  findiag  faulty  and  teazmg  her : 
The  little  simpleton  was  never  pat 
At  things  that  rmder  hisCoriea  fine  and  clear; 
She  never  read  Greek  books^  never  looked  at 
Latin  ones,  nay,  knows  not  oue'a  own,  poor  dear! 
She  never  knew  the  fine  things,  new  or  dd^ 
Done  by  the  mind  divine  and  harp  of  gold. 

XLVL 

^<  All  that  she  sings  is  for  her  own  pmre.  pleasure. 
Including,  it  is  true,  the  hearer's  too  t 
She  neither  knows  npr  cares  for  rules  and  measure  i 
Deaf  to  the  blames  or  praises,  fidse  or  true^ 
Which  make  such  holes  in  other  people's  leisure 
Making  this  bite  his  nails,  and  that  look  Uue, 
And  t'other  claw  his  head  and  tear  hu  hair^ 
For  rhymes  that  may  look  pretty  here  and  ibere. 

XLVIU 

^^  Youll  find  her  also  (die  ia  sucha  rompX 
Leaping,  like  fix>g,  about  her  on  all  sides ; 
And  yet  you  mustn't  set  her  down  nan  comp.^ 
For  every  Muse  has  feathers  which  she  hides,. 
Enabling  her  at  will  to  frisk  and  jump; 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  glides^ 
Now  here,  now  diere ;  and  so  in  occupati<w 
.  Holds  all  that  witness  her  divine  fiirta^n. 
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Thus  we  shall  see^  amidst  the  rage  of  arms^ ' 
Midst  bloo^  and.  slaughter  and  huge  overthrow^ 
That  in  a  wink  she'll  turn  with  all  her  charms 
To  love  and  joy,  and  then  get  up  and  go 
To  church;  and  talk  of  shrines  and  saints  in  swarms; 
And  then  she'll  whisk  me  to  t)ie  stsa-shore^  lo! 
And  tell  us  of  the  tears  and  the  sad  shock 
That  Ariadne  met  with  on  the  rock. 

XLIX. 

But  see, — ^her  hand  is  placed  uppn  her  reed ; ' 
She  preludes.^offo'voce, — she  composes  ;-r- 
Don't  you  look  yet; — she'll  blusb,^--*she  will  indeed; 
Her  little  cheeks  will  be  all  over  roses ; 
Tis  but  a  touch  of  ba^hfulness^  soon  fled ; 
When  once  begun/ there's  nothing  she  revises; 
Now  she  begins  ;-r-there,-^now  th^n  Jet  us  go 
Near  where  she.  sits,'— -but  softly, — on  tip-toe." 

.  L. 

The  reason  why,  I  turn  this  toy  so*  long^ 
Is,  that  I  took  it  up  but  t'other  day. 
It  spins,  as  it  proceeds^  too  coai'se  a  song; 
But  then  refines,  and  makes  a, pretty,  play 
Of  giddy^ colours.   .You* may  think  it  wrong 
To  say,  he  came  to  scofi^,  but  stayed  to  pray; 
B.ut.the  fact  is,  oUr  laugher  at  romance 
Grew  fond  pf  liis  wild  pai:tner  in  the  dance. 
Vol.  II.  I 
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LI. 

How  could  he  lidf  it,  veefaag  the^  ike  bad 
Through  alliier  laugliing  ways  so  sweet  ua  eyt^ 
Such  stories  ibr  hiifi,  grave  as  wdt  as  glad^ 
And  unaffected  teara^  wiien  grief  went  by  5 
A  face^  a0  Chancer  sa^B^  ^^  sweet,  glad,  and  sad  ?" 
I'm  none  of  those  who  tak«  to  mls^ 
To  rouse  a  callous  palate ;  but  the  very 
Profoundest  want  of  mirlh^s  profocmcBy  merry.. 

LIL 

Our  lively  prelate,  ttvii^  fa  asjAere 
Of  hypocrites,  and  oHirttors,  and  gay  nothhigt. 
And  havfaig  got  perhaps  he  scarce  knew  wher^ 
Was  much  inclined  to  laagh  at  high  and  low  tfalogi^; 
But  being  in  hb  nattste  fchid^  floeere. 
And  much  a  man,  fer  aH  Ub  fordly  do^ings. 
He  grew  in  love  widi  bis  romantic  lAielvefl^ 
And  only  mock'd  the  hypocrites  theaiselvet. 

UU. 

Tyrannous  ills,  that  pateiotv  wmM  piA  down, 
Slaveries,  and  slaughten^  ineqiMKtiefl 
Extreme  and  insolent,  BBdcime  td  bom^ 
Cause  tears  indeed,  tfiat  krmt  all  hraaaB^res 
Brave  hands  shoirid  «eek  to  wipe  ^  bntif  b«t  one 
Huge,  glaring;  tuDlMlNeyed  ttnrA  langVcl  is  ovr  fUefl^ 
Twould  dry  up  all  kted  iMttgi,  teera,  amites,  attd  BM»efiV 
And  make  our  iMomm  ^^riKber^d woar  kowen. 
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Alas !  I  need  not  speak  in  the  behalf 
Of  tears,  the  very  best,  I  who  have  long 
Seen  what  a  cup  the  world  consents  to  quafi^ 
Doing  sweet  smiles  and  sacred  nature  wrong : 
Tis  Melancholy's  laugh,  and  Mockery's  laugh, 
I  speak  of;  and  ev'n  they  utter  a  strong 
And  shuddering  voice  against  the  ills  they  clasp, 
E'en  while  they  kiss  the  beldams,  and  cry  ^*  Orasp !" 

LV. 

But  I  digi*css ;  so  here  I  stop ;  for  Finis 
Coronat  opusy — "  a  good  end's  a  crown  ;'* 
A  maxim,  that  in  my  mind  ^o  divine  is, 
That  heartily,  and  with  "  devocioun, 
As  Chaucer  says,  I  wish  that  every  Highness 
And  Majesty  (but  ours)  may  soon  lie  down. 
And  treat  their  realms  with  the  sole  coronations 
That  give  a  perfect  finish  to  their  stations* 
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(1)  "  Twenty  sweet  summers  I  will  tie  together'* — Fletcher's  Wift 
for  a  Month,. — What  divine  plays  vould  not  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 

V  have  left  us,  if  they  had  not  been  **  fine  gentlemen  about  town**  as 
well  as  poets,  and  ambitious  to  please  a  perishing  generation.  Their 
Muse  is  like  an  accomplished  country  beauty,  of  the  most  exquisite 
kind,  seduced  up  to  town,  and  made  familiar  with  the  most  devilish 
parts  of  it,  yet  retaining  through  all  her  debauchery  a  sweet  regret, 
and  an  adoring  fondness  for  nature.  She  has  lilies  about  her  paint 
and  patch-boxes,  and  loves  them  almost  as  much  as  whei^she  was 
a  child. 

(2)  And  sow,  meanwhile,  my  cresses  in  these  tatters, — It  is  well 
known  that  this  species  of  small  salad  will  spring  up  in  the  course* 
of  a  few  hours  in  a  piece  of  flannel. 

(3)  Of  Death,  and  met  him  there  tJiat  very  day. — A  fine  story, 
illustrative  of  the  great  Eastern  dogma  of  fatality,  has  been  told 
somewhere  by  Voltaire.  He  says,  that  Solomon  was  one  day  walk- 
ing out  of  doors  with  somebody,  when  the  latter,  with  much  conster- 
nation, said,  "  Who  is  this  terrible  figure  approaching  ?  He  fills  me 
with  horror.  Send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  In- 
dia.*' Solomon,  in  his  quality  of  magician,  sent  him  thither  accord- 
ingly. The  figure  by  this  time  had  come  up,  and  addressing  the 
monarch,  said,  "  Solomon,  how  came  that  person  to  be  walking  here? 
I  was  to  have  fetched  him  from  the  remotest  mountain  of  India." 
"  Angel  of  Death/'  replied  Solomon,  **  thou  wilt  find  him  there." 
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(4)  With  girls  in  isles  that  stud  the  Grecian  sea. — ^An  allusion  to 
a  modern  Greek  dance>  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  and  to  represent  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  in  the 
Labyrinth. 

(5)  Were  I  a  god,  my  worshipped  wife  to  be, — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Philoctetes,  I  have  but  lately  had  the  happiness  to  become  >ac* 
quainted  with  the  divine  dramas  of  Sophocles.  I  do  not  quote  dra- 
matic exordiums,  because  they  speak  the  feelings  of  the  author  s 
characters,  rather  than  li is  own ;  and  my  business  is  with  a  sort  of 
personal  consciousness  of  commencement :  but  the  allusion  in  the 
text  is  to  the  beginning  of  the  (Ediptis  in  ColomiS, — which  see.  Let 
no.  one  imagine  however  he  will  find  the  least  resemblance  of  Sopho* 
cles  in  a  translator  like  Franklin,  who,  albeit  he  was  an  University 
Professor,  could  not  write  common  English,  much  less  translate  some 
of  the  noblest  poetry  in  the  world.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  glori- 
ous works  are  lost  to  readers  of  taste,  who  do  not  happen  to  lindert 
stand  the  ancient  languages.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Jones,  the  author 
of  the  Qreek  and  English  Grammar,  oblige  his  countrymen  with  it's 
natural  successor,  a  Greek  and  English  Dictionary?  Many  might 
be  allured  to  the  study  of  a  single  language,  who  are  deterred  by  the 
ajlaraiing  necessity  of  understanding  two,  and  by  die  compftrMiirdj 
frigid  medium  of  Latin ;  for  the  Romans  do  not  present  Ihemsjeket 
to  the  minds, of  people  in  general  in  the  same  g^owiog  and  poetioiQ 
light  as  the  Greeks;  and  this  deduction  from  their  history  is  a  just 
one.   Latin  compared  with  Greek  is  a  statue  compared  wi^  i^si^irit^ 

(6)  Where  the  cold  waters  lull  old  Sleep  to  sleep, — See  Chaucer* t 
Dream,  beginning 

I  have  great  wonder,  by  thit  light. 
How  I  Kve:—    . 

for  there  is  another  under  the  same  title. ,  Tboi  pooip.  ^  question  is 
full  of  the  deepe^t.imaginatios  and  sentimopt^ .  Theibsginning  con- 
Teys  some  touching  information  lespeoting  t^o  peet*faimself ;  and 
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aoddttg  can  gurpaas  the  fiioulty  of  aVstraedon  in  the  accimnt  of  the 
Valley  of  Sleep,  or  the  firing  presence  of  hk  portrait  of  a  womaft 
illerwanie,  perhaps  the  compSetest  erer  painted, 

(7)  Of  lips  to  kiss,  still  redder  than  the  wine.—*'  The  Story  of 
Prince  Ahmed  and  the  Fairy  Pari  Banou."  The  reader  knows  it^ 
of  eoofse;  biA  I  write  the  words  for  die  pleasttre  of  repeating  them.  * 

(8)  Of  PhShamwmc  winds  waked  all  at  mtee.—Atidi  the  PW- 
liarmonic  Society ;  or  if  you  cannot  do  that  as  soon  as  yon  wish,  g9 
to  the  Portuguese  Ambassador's  chapel  in  South-street,  Oresvensr- 
i^ttan,  and  hear  the  oigan  t*iere  walced  up  by  the  hand  of  a  mastw. 
I>  to  wit,  one  of  the  "*  Satanic  SchooP  (Oh  Bob!)  haveetood  in  tbiC 
ehttpel,  under  tiie  iniluence  of  that  organ,  and  witfi  a  tenderness  far 
wlHdk  am  ill  state  of  health  must  excuse  me  to  my  Scottish  £piends 
(whose  ancestors  called  an  instrument  of  that  description  ^  n  grit 
hwt  o'  wfausdes*^  have  felt  tSie  tears  run  down  my  chetflra  at  the  orowi 
«f  tisonghts  that  came  upon  me.  "  Aye,"  quoth  the  Lanreat,  *  yw* 
wwe  seriy  diat  you  had  no  longer  a  faith.'*  Excuse  me;  f  h*re  « 
iwth,  though  net  in  your  damnatory  one,  er  yomr  verses :  Imt  I  wai 
•truck  «s  think  of  all  the  raiseries  and  bloody  wars  diat  had  aooesfr- 
pan&ed  Hie  ^»ead  of  the  kindest  of  doctrmes:  and  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  look  upon  the  altar-piece  before  ne,  and  %aaf 
*ha  mtiBio  that  melted  towards  it,  and  not  find  out,  that  to  fa^uM 
•nd  diamn  ott#  another  to  eternity,  wan  unbecommg  even  -Ae  wradi 
ci«harity. 

(9)  A  shepherds  and  (ktyfiWd  his  handwithbays. 

'AjQ  'Datuffs  tx^vo-tf  epos  fuya  ^-^ili^rt, 
K«i  Ti  Wfo  xf^niv  iwha  mwrv    avoAoiaiv 
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With  it's  own  JCoMt  be  oar  tteam  hifiML 
Who  hold  the  top  of  bMiiiled  Heliooo, 
Who  make  a  chond  allar  of  the  mountaitt 
To  Jove,  and  dance  about  the  dark-blue  fountain. 
With  delicate  Uti  they  dance,  first  having  been 
With  their  sweM  limbs  inside  of  Hippocrene, 
Or  other  sacred  waters  of  the  hill ; 
And  then  they  mount  its  starriest  pinnacle, 
And  Weave  the  danoe,  the  lovely,  the  desired. 
Warming  it  more  and  more,  because  their  souls  are  fired. 
Tbenoe,  rapt  away,  and  wrought  up  to  deliglit, 
Veil'd  by  the  dark,  they  follow  through  the  night. 
Uttering  a  charming  voice,  and  singing  hymns 
Td  Jove«  who  Vnga  a  shadow  on  hia  Ikiifas: 
«  Ac.  Ac. 

There  follows  a  litft'Of  d«itie«,  with  the  tniBalatioii  of  which  I  haye 
not  time  to  please  myself;  nor  can  I  add  the  Muse's  visit  to  Hesiod, 
which  succeeds.  It  is  Tiard^  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  transla- 
tions attempted  in  .this  article  are  only  intended  to  furnish  the  English 
reader  with  some  idea  of  liieoriginak,  in  default  of  a  better.  Ricd- 
ardetto  is  a  trifle ;  but  exofdiums  like  tiioso  of  Hetioii  are  to  be  ap- 
proached with  reverence. 

(1 0)  Too  JtUlqf  awe/or  sheiv  i-^MUtons  the  some.— I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  both  these  exordiums  are  not  very  impressive,  particularly 
Cote's  ;'^-4Mt  see  the  bftglnmag  of  Nole  6.  Th»  Mkmiiigr  is  Ih^ 
tomaeooetneBt  tff  the  f^reat  aatomfaM  itidiaD>  wh»,  txiMfpt  in  th« 
WHeiBesa  t>f  liift  isU^eranee,  was  move  a  aosAeni  gtniiii  dini  m, 
Mo^bem.  'Phe  strong  appiiflieiiiian  of  :tho  liteiiA  imi^gsiy in  uoitoii 
"v^  'di^^itftaphdfietl/aimoinmb  «t  oocg  Ae  hand  «if  a  fnat  poet. 
aPto  inuHis  of  Ms  treoi  are  ta&glbltf  /and  giguiic^:  .«xidi»Mgr^thiat 
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admirably  expresses  the  fierce  and  gloomy  doubte  Idsely  to  fall  upon 
a  mind  subject  to  viole&t  passions^  but^ci^pable  of  reflection. 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ntro^ai  per  una  selva  oscura, 

Che  la  diritta  via  era'smarrita : 
£  quanto  a  dir  qual'era,  ^  oota  dura, 

Qnesta  te/oa  sehtrnggia  ed  aipra  eftrUf 

Che  nel  penaier  rinouova  la  paura. 
Tanto  ^  amara,  che  pooo  ^  piu  morte. 

^  In  the  midway  of  ibis  our  mortal  life 
1  found  me  in  a  gloom}^  wood,  astray. 
Gone  from  the  path  direct:  and  e*en  to  tell 
It  were  no  enay  task,  how  savage  wild 
That  forest,  how  robust  and  rough  it's  growth, 
Which  to  remember  only,  my  dismay 
Renews,  in  bitterness  not  far  from  death.*' 

Cart. 

(11)  Time-heaters  for  dull  heads, — This  passage  of  noble  and  ya* 
rious  music  is  as  follows : — 

Dim  as  the  borowed  beams' of  Moon  and  stan 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers,  * 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul : — and  as  on  high, 

Tliose  roHing  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here ;  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

Bui  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear. 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight. 

So  dies^— and  so  dissolves^— in  supernatural  light. 

I  never  repeat  diis  dignified  strain  of  verscy  without  being  at  once 
soothed  and  elevated.  Nor  are  my  feelings  withtrat  an  echo  to  the 
sentiment,  though  by  the  word  Reason  I  take  leave  to  understand 
*^  cosmion  reasoniqg,"  and  by  Religion  something  very  diffeirent  from 
what  is*  irrational.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  the  ear  migl^  have 
iiad  a  greater  glut  of  satbfactioB  by  a  shifting  of  one  of  the  pauses. 
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and. the  ioserdon  of  another  couplet  between  the  laat  two;  but  I  do 
xkot  know :  and  it.  might  have  hurt  the  earnestness  of  the  thoughts, 
and  so. re-acted  in  an;  injurious  manner  upon  itself.  Dxyden,  after 
all,  was  only  writing  an  epistolary  style ;  but  he  could  not  deny  him* 
self  the  pleasure  of  this  noble  exordium.  The  first  four  lines  are 
perfect;  and  how  divinely,  and  like  the  image  it  presents  to  die 
jgaind,  does  the  last  couplet  linger,  and  fade  away !  Spenser  himself 
liad  not  a  more  glorious  Alexandrine. 

It  was  hardly  my  intendon  to  bring  examples  of  commencement 
from  poems  so  short  as  this  of  Dryden ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
recollection  of  an  old  favourite.  Dryden  abounds  in  spirited  exor- 
diums, worthy  of  his  conscious  power  of  versification.  The  opening 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  another  instance,  and  that  of  the  Hind 
%nd  Panther  a  third.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  last,  where  he 
begins  with  a  description  of  his  spoUess  favourite  the  Hind,  he  adopts 
a  smooth  and  lady-like  versification  like  that  of  Pope ; — but  see  how 
with  one  vigorous  touch, — one  fervid  and  unhalting  union  of  one  of 
hid  couplets  with  another, — ^he  rescues  his  softness  from  monotony. 

A  milk-wliite  hind,  immortal  and  anchanged. 

Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd  f 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within. 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hounds 

And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aim*d  at  her  heart;  had  oft  been  forc'd  to  fly. 

And  doomed  to  deaih,  though  fated  not  to  die. 

Dryden  was  the  last  English  poet  who  studied  versification,  or  in 
another  word,  numbers,  which  are  the  soul  of  it.  The  word  itself 
has  now  become  obsolete ;  at  least  it  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  modem  poetry.  Of  Pope,  I  have  no  scruple  to  repeat,  especially 
as  the  public  are  now  used  to  the  repetition  from  others,  that  he  had 
a  poor  ear  for  the  music  of  his  art,  as  well  as  for  all  other  music. 
But  it  was  good  enough  to  discover,  and  to  be  satisfied  with,  the 
softest  and  most  obvious  melodies  in  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Wal- 
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for;  and,  what  Is  catiid  fan  ■^^vUto  erf  vemficsliaft,  ir»  lasd*  lij^  «£ 
Botiiiag  but  Uietr  wmtned  repeiatioB.  The  •ars  of  the  multtede  oC 
xeftAerg  aae  no  beMer,  etpooia%  m  the  Nofldi ;  and  as  ihef  io»  Hgyfe 
ofllly  «ati«£ed  witli  tiie  veffnficartiMi  wtoi  thay  saad,  but  find  it^atlr 
mM^r  io  knkate  ^Hwn  ^ihey  Wfite,  tkftr  self-locfa  bat  eampktei  Ibat 
MtuioD)  and  tbey  orj^  tbat  as  Ihe  finest  ^^s^isai  of  iparse,  wbkb  bf 
Aieir-ewa  fadUty  in  copying  it,  tb^y  must  leel  ts  be  3io  system  at  alL 
It  may  be  asked, — ^wby  not  be  content  witb  tins  sort  •£  msiod^,  or 
why  ncrt  even  Ibink  it  the  best,  if  it  pleases  tlw  greatest  number  of 
people  ?  '  I  answer,  first,  that  the  greatest  pests  have  aot  baea  salis*' 
fied  widi  it  ihemseh^es;  secondly,  that  the  objectof  the  finest  poetqr 
is  not  to  please  "ibe  greatest  mohitade  of  readers,  bat  ifaa 
aamber  of  readera  whoba^w  wit  and  sensibility  esen^  to  be  : 
by  it;  andtbtrdly,  tbat  as  this  wit  and  sensibility asay  be  eztendsd^ 
and  rendered  more  common,  1^  the  vaiy  dmumstanoe  of  Ifta  paalSg 
not  tmcklhig  to  e^Fery  thing  which  he  finds  establi^Md,  ao  the  geaa^ 
nd  ^ar,  Iflce  a  particular  one,  may  undeabtediy  be  rendaied  better  or 
worse,  according  to  the  mnsic  to  which  dm  reigniiig  ^pecta  aecasl  mm 
it — Before  any  body  however  quotes  the  opinion  here  esqpressed  of 
Pope,  let  him  do  me  the  justice  to  consult  the  two  following  Notes,  12 
and  13. 

Among  other  poets,  who  begin  small  oompositknsin  a  spirited  and 
enjoying  manner,  I  must  not  omit  Theocritus  smd  (%aacer. — ^There 
is  scarely  an  idyl  of  the  former,  which  might  not  be  adduced  as  an 
example ;  and  though  the  construction  of  most  of  his  pfeces  is  dra- 
matic, we  have  more  right  to  identify  a  moral  dramatist  with  bis 
speidcefs,  than  any  ather,  because  his  sal^t  is  generally  af:a4aore 
wiltitog.and  ordinafy  nature,  and  tarns  apon  pteasures  cammoa  ta 
crery  body's  apfprthensien.  How  debghtfuUy  Thaoodittts  opens  hia 
▼elnme  with  timt  neation  of  the  breathing  pine-treoi  the  water,  aod 
6»  g9at-4ierd'a  pipe ! 

'Ahf  rt  re  ^tOvfiaiMM  xat  avtrvs,  cuwoXi,  r^tt 
'a  von  rais  watxtct,  fuX/0>^irai*  aiv  h  xat  rv 
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Gott-lierd,  the  pine«tr«e,  over  the  eprmge  there, 
Hta  »  delicious  whisper  is  il*t  heir ; 
And  you  too  plfty  us  a  deliciouf  air. 

We  imagine  that  the  goat-herd  has  been  playing  Aonrediing  on  Ins 
(>ipe, — that  a  silence  of  admiration  has  taken  place,  in  whidfa  'die 
pine-tree  was  beard  orer  tbose  freeb  little  plasbes  of  water, — and 
tbat  his  friend  die  shepberd  suddenly  breaks  ont  into  that  l)eaatiftil 
comparison.  But  I  must  apologL2e  for  tbis  sorry  translation.  Tbeo- 
critus  makes  the  comparison  completer  by  saying  diat  die  wbisper, 
or  ^tOvpto'iJM,  of  the  pine-tree  (wbat  a  charming  word !)  "  sings  some- 
diing  delicious,^ — a^v  n  ixtXicrhrai.  I  could  willingly  spend  a  wbole 
morning  in  trying  to  turn  the  passage  better ;  but  I  did  not  intend  to 
write  notes  of  sucb  a  lengtb  as  have  grown  upon  me ;  and  iSaRnigb 
die  excuse  is  a  very  bad  one  in  general,  the  periodical  nature  of  diis 
poblicadon  really  does  not  allow  me  time  te  Ihiger  upon  them  morer 
tban  1  do.  Turning  to  Creecb,  wbo  bad  a  real  genius  for  transfa-^ 
don,  if  be  could  bave  been  more  padent  witb  it,  I  find  "be  bas  Tery 
properly  retained  tbe  word  in  question : — 

Goat-htrd,  that  piii«J|«ee*8  bonghe,  by  yonder  qpiUigy 
In  pleaiing  murmurs  mi«,  and  sweetly  slug  { 
And  thou  dost  sweetly  pipe. 

But  ^en  we  lose  die  bappy  indefinite  air  of  tbe  ^  Botftediiiig  sweet  ;^ 
«>-^  murmurs''  does  not  express  tbe  whispering  sound  of  tbe  original 
word ;  and  ^  spring"  is  by  no  means  tbe  same  ibing  as  springn^  kt 
tbe  pforal,  wbicb  suggest  a^variety  of  Ktde  waters  leaping  out  of  tbe 
grotiad  together.  Add,  by  the  way,  to  tHs  glimpse  of  Tbeoerit»B% 
scenery,  ibe  elimate  of  Sicily,  and  perhaps  tbe  mouatain  in  tbe  dis*^ 
taaee,  and  wbat  a  picture  for  Claude  or  Gaspar  Poussin ! 

I  wiH  take  this  opportunity  of  obserring,  dtat  altboogb  die  error 
widi  Oreecb  was  on  the  more  promising  side,  be  was  as  wrong  in 
making  Theocritus's  shepherds  talk  so  often  like  mtere  clowns,  asfBore 
common-place  translators  luMre  been  in  giving  tbem  tbe  mere  smootb- 
ness  and  convendon«l  polisb  -of  Pepe's  Pastosals*  The  trutb  lies  in 
a  certain  medium  of  streog^  aftdeimple)«y,  lenahigltoweYer  to  ele- 
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gance :  for  there  is  not  such  a  difference  between  the  languages  of 
the  various  classes  of  society  in  the  South  as  there  is  in  the  North,  and 
most  likely  never  was ;  the  cause  being  of  a  nature  as  much  physical 
as  moral,  namely,  the  more  general  diffusion  ^f  an  equal  quantity  of 
enthusiasm  and  sensibility.  All  the  senses  of  the  South  are  cdtical. 
A  Tuscan  of  the  poorer  orders  trolls  the  pearls  of  his  native  language 
consciously  over  his  tongue, — and  addresses  you  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasion  with  speeches  that  would  be  high-flown  and  affected  in  the 
mouth  of  an  Englishman  of  the  same  class.  The  Sicilian  dialect,  I 
believe,  though  much  less  renowned,  piques  itself  to  this  day  upon 
a  siuiilar  refinement,  and  is  accounted  a  very  sweet  and  happy  one. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  there  are  modern  pastorals  in  it  of  great 
beauty. 

I  have  gone  a  great  way  from  Chaucer,  but  it  is  always  easy  to 
return  to  him.  His  exquisite  series  of  portraits,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  may  be  accounted  a  string  of  happy  exordiums. 
But  see  also  the  Dream  referred  to  in  Note  6,  the  Complaint  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  &c.  never  forgetting  the  exor- 
dium of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  in  which  he  jokes  the  friars  so 
happily  upon  their  succeeding  to  the  ubiquitous  privileges  of  the  fai- 
ries. Readers  of  taste,  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  dismayed 
by  the  imaginary  difficulties  of  Chaucer*s  language,  are  astonished 
when  they  come  to  find  how  melodious,  as  well  as  easy  to  read,  is 
this  '*  rude  old  poet"  as  some  have  called  him. — The  syllables,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  form  the  plural  terminations,  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced,— mot^s,  burgh^s,  &c.  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  many  in* 
stances  among  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  metropolis ;  and  it  is  a. 
pity  we  ever  left  off  pronouncing  them,  our  consonants  being  at  all 
times  too  ready  to  crowd  together  and  thrust  out  their  softer  neigh- 
bours, like  fellows  in  a  pit  at  the  theatre.  The  final  e  also  in  many- 
words  must  be  humoured,  as  it  still  is  in  French  poetry,  the  common 
ancestor  of  our  own. 

In  old*  day^  of  tlie  king  Artoikr, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speke  gret  hoqo4r, 

All  WAS  this  loud  ful  filled  of  f«&i«  | 
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The  elf-quebe  witb  her  joly  compagnte 
DftDced  ful  oft  in  many  a  gren^  mede. 
This  wai  the  old  opinion  ai  I  rede  ; 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeret  ago ; 
But  now  can  no  man  tee  non  elvit  mo ; 
For  now  the  gretd  charitee  and  prayerea 
Of  limitbures  and  other  holy  freres,-^ 
That  aercfaen  every  land  and  every  atreme, 
Aa  thikke  at  motds  in  the  aunn^-beme, 
*    Blesaing  halloa,  chambret,  kitchen^s,  and  bouret, 
Citees  and  burgh^s,  castles  high  and  toures, 
Throp^  and  bemis,  shep^ois  and  dairies, 
Thta  maketh  that  there  ben  no  faeries ; 
For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 
TAdT  walk€tk  no*  Oe  Umitwr  kinuelf^ 
In  undermel^s*  and  in  morwenings, 
And  sayth  his  matinis  and  his  holy  thinges. 
As  he  goth  in  his  limitatioun : 
IVomen  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down ; 
In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 
Ther$  it  turn  other  incubus  but  he. 

(12)  The  airiest  wit  that  ever  rais'd  a  joke. — If  ever  the  enamelled 
Tersification  of  Pope  was  proper  for  any  poem  throughout,  it  was  for 
this  lightest  and  most  polished  of  satires,  which  in  my  opinion  sur- 
passes all  other  mock-heroics  beyond  all  comparison.  It  has  heen 
said  that  Boileau  has  the  advantage  of  Pope  in  propriety ;  that  is  to 
say,  his  characters  always  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  real  life,  while 
Pope*s  wage  imaginary  battles  in  drawing-rooms,  make  addresses  to 
the  gods,  &c.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  objection  is  not  more  than 
specious ;  but  the  play  between  truth  and  fiction  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  poems  of  this  description ;  and  as  the  characters  in  Pope  are  taken 
from  a  more  airy  and  fanciful  class  of  life  than  those  in  Boileau, 
perhaps  we  may  apply  to  them  what  a  friend  of  mine  once  said  to 
me  about  actors,— -a  remark,  which  I  have  good  reason  to  remember, 
because  it  orerturned^  in  two  or  three  words,  a  certain  reputation  for 
criticism  in  stage  matters,  which  I  had  been  raising  ever  since  I  was 

*  After  dinner. 
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a  youth.  He  observcld,  that  it  iH  nbt  the  huai^ess  of  actors  to  be 
natural,  and  nothing  more:  they  shoiild  shew  ttiat  they  are  masters 
of  the  literal  truth,  but  add  to  it  a  certain  spiritual  colouring  of  their 
own,  so  as  to  unite  ideal  pleasure  to  the  representation  of  reality,  and 
make  us  admire  their  art  without  losing  sight  of  nature.  Now  if  we 
can  suppose  a  certain  drasMttio  conactouanets  in  i$i»  personages  of 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  prayers  to  the  gods,  the  ahar  of  "  twelve 
vast  French  romanced,**  &c.  become  matters  of  propriety  as  well  as 
grace,  the  nature  of  comedy  being  duly  considered ;  and  unless  we 
do  suppose  it,  the  battle  in  the  last  canto  btcomes  a  mere  tragedy, 
and  the  metaphorical  deaths  1^  ladies*  ^ea,  4rc  real  coroner*s-in- 
quest  catastrophes,  which  the  author  certainly  never  intended.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  can  afford  to  be  something 
short  of  perfection ;  and  I  will  here  observe,  that  the  only  real  advan- 
tage which  the  Lutrin  appears  to  me  to  have  over  it,  is  in  possessing 
a  livelier  exordium*  liie  fiis^  paxagi aph  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is 
the  only  common-place 'paasiige  in  the  poem.  The  author  redeems 
it,  to  be  sure,  instantly ;  but  still  it  is  unworthy  of  what  follows. 
The  story  of  the  Lutrin  turns  upon  a  dispute  that  happened  between 
the  Treasurer  of  a  Chapter  (whose  station  answers  to  our  Dean)  and 
the  Chanter.  An  enormous  Pulpit  or  Reading-desk  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  Chanter,  and  obscured  his  dignity.  He  had  it  removed.  The 
Dean  insisted  on  its  being  restored.  Boileau  sets  out  in  high  spirit, 
and  a  true  mock-heroic  vein : — 

je  «hante  les  oon^ts,  «t  ce  prelat  terrible, 
Qui'pai  «ca  Iwigs  tntvoMx,  eMft  ibroe  inviaclble, 
Dans  tine  illustre  dglise  exer9aiit  sob  grmd  cgbut. 
Fit  placer,  h  la  Hn,  un  Lutrin  dans  le  choeur. 
C'est  en  vain  que  le  Chantre,  abasant  d'un  faux  titre, 
Deux  fois  Ten  fit  6ier  par  les  mains  du  Chapitre. 
Ce  pr^lat,  sur  k  banc  de  son  rival  ahier, 
Deux  fow  le  rapportant;  Teh  ooavrit  tout  entinr. 

Arms.aud  the  miglity-hea^eddean  I  sing. 
Who  in  a  church  divinely  triumphing. 
By  his  long  toils  and  his  resistless  ire^ 
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Got  pTftottil^ttt  Itst, «  PiilpU  in  the  choir. 

Iq  vain  the  Chauter,  on  a  false  pretence. 

Twice  got  the  Church  to  take  the  Pulpit  thence  j 

The  Dean,  upon  his  lofty  TivaPs  place, 

Twice  took  it  back,  and  fixed,  for  ever,  in  hit  hatk 

I  ought  to  haTB  nentioiiecl  thk  exordimn  in  Uw  text;  but  n 
Englishman  whei»  iftitnking  of  poetry  is  so  apt  to  ibrget  the  FreDd^ 
dkat  it  never  occurred  to  me.  I  allude  of  course  to  poetry  in  it^i  humb 
poetical  sense.  In  it's  other  sense,  as  a  sayer  of  lively  and  pithy 
tihings  in  verse,  the  French  have  a31  the  abundance  that  was  to  be 
expected  of  a  nation  of  their  good  sense  and  good  humour.  But  aa 
Terence  was  called  Hi^-Menander,  so  Boileau  is  Half-P(^.  Ha 
wants  Ariel:  he  wants  his  invisible  world:  he  wants  that  peetieal 
part  of  poetry,  which  consists  in  bringing  a  remote^  and  creatm  fancy 
fb  wait  upon  the  more  obnous  wit  and  graces  l^at  He  aboutus.  For 
tato  the  machineain  the  Lntrin,  besides  being  too  grave  and  lieatvy, 
lAey  are  not  his  own,  nor  rendered  ao  by  eofieient  novelty  of  hMJfc 
Hug. 

(13)  His  face  as  rich  and  sensitive  as  a/awn^ s.'^Thia  comparison 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  rhyme  to  fill  up.  It  struck  me  forcibly  when 
I  was  looking  at  a  bust  of  Pope,  that  was  exhibited  in  the  Biitish 
Institution.  I  think  it  is  by  Roubilliac.  I  never  saw  any  thing  that 
exhibited  a  nicer  sensilulity,  a  more  delicate  apprehensiveness.  The 
nose  seemed  the  very  '*  tip  of  taste ;"  as  if  it  were  snuffing  up  the 
odour  of  his  Banstead  mutton,  or  the  flowers  he  had  gathered  for 
Miss  Blount.  And  when  I  recollected  the  fine  dark  eye  in  hia 
painted  portrait,  the  simile  was  complete.  I  have  anticipated  most 
of  what  I  intended  to  say  upon  this  stanza  in  the  note  preceding ; 
but  with  respect  to  his  style  of  composition,  a  word  or  two  remains 
to  be  saidy  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  eonsideration  of  his 
person ;  especially  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Dlryden.  The  physical 
conformation  of  a  writer  becomes  a  just  ground  of  criticism  and  illus- 
tration^  when  there  can  be  no  su^icion  of  maligni^*    The  portraits 
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of  Dryden  are  those  of  a  robust,  or  at  leastof  a  sufficiently  able-bodied 
person,  with  a  manly  and  breathing  countenance.  Pope's  counte- 
nance is  fine,  and  perhaps  his  eye  has  a  more  internal  look  with  it ; 
but  it  is  UQnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  had  a  person 
equally  small  and  infirm,  and  that  he  could  not  even  dress  without 
assistance.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  the  same  di£ference 
between  Pope  and  Dryden  in  their  verses,  as  in  their  persons.  P(^ 
goes  to  work  cautiously,  and  with  a  certain  minuteness  of  intention, 
like  a  miniature-painter  preparing  his  ivory.  Dryden  takes  up  his 
brush  with  ease,  and  dashes  at  his  oil-painting  ifi  a  broader  and  -more 
confident  style.  Pope,  as  if  conscious  of  a  complexional  -want  of 
strength,  takes  all  possible  pains  to  do  nothing  amiss  or  incorrectly. 
Dryden  trusts  to  the  aspect  of  his  strength  for.  an  eff^t,  when  he  does 
not  chuse  to  take  the  pains  of  proving  it  As  there  is  a  vigour  iniiis 
laxity,  so  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  very  streng^.of  the  x>tber.  Pope 
seevBS  to  fear  every  stepping'-atone  in  his  way,  and.  to  resolve  to  gat 
over  the  gutter  handsomely,  without  detriment  to  ^is  ''little  suit  of 
black:'' — Dryden  put^  forth  a  ''  manly  leg,*'  and  steps  across  at  once, 
certain  that  he  shall  go  well  over,  whether  with  care  or  not  This 
kind  of  sympathy  between  mental  and.  bodUy  conformation  might 
afford  some  curious  enquiries,  and  I  think  would  be  found  to  hold 
good  throughout  biography.  Nothing  however,  which  has  been  here 
said,  can  apply  to  the  weak  carelessness  of  many  who  might  allege 
Dryden  as  an  excuse,  or  to  the  smooth  nothings  of  those  who  find 
their  master  in  Pope.  Both  these  great  geniuses  are  always  fiiU  of 
matter,  and  never  write  to  fill  up.  Their  poems  are  not  plaster-walls, 
with  an  occasional  look  out.  The  whole  edifice  is  enchanted  work, 
instinct  with  life,  and  illuminated  with  fretting  fires. 

(14)  When  the  drum  calls  them,  kiss  their  wives  again. 

Ille  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  roodulatns  avena 
•  Carmen,  etegre«as8ilvis,vicinacoegi 
.  Ut  quamvis  avido  parerent  arva  colono, 
.    ^  .  Gratum  opus  agricolis ;  at  nunc  horrentia  Marlii 

Anna  virumque  cano,  &c. 
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tv  who  erewhila  warbled  in  syWaa  shades. 
And  issued  then  to  Ught^  and  forc'd  the  meads 
To  glut  the  exacting  swain,  who  loved  my  song  i 
Yet  now,  a  fierce  note  blowing,  and  a  strong. 
Arms  and  the  man  I  sing— 

I  confess  I  have  not  only  most  of  the  commentators  against  me, 
Heyne  included,  but  what  is  worse,  Dryden  himself,  and  that  in  a 
very  peremptory  manner.  I  must  own  also,  that  what  he  so  finely 
obserres  respecting  the  ordinary  commencement,---thAt  ^*  the  author 
aeems  to  sound  a  charge,  and  begins  like  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet^'* 
is  very  true ;  and  that,  as  I  have  hinted  in  the  text,  such  an  exoiidium 
is  more  directly  to  the  purpose. 

'«  Arroa  virumque  cano,  Trojse  qui  primus  ab  oris." 

**  Scarce  a  word,**  says  Dryden,  **  without  an  r,  and  the  rowds,  lor 
the  greater  part,  sonorous."  But  still  I  must  venture  to  refer  to  what 
I  have  said  respecting  the  poet's  natural  inclinatioatS.  Dryden  him- 
aelf  thinks  the  Georgics  hk  most  perfect  work;  and  with  regard  ta 
die  verbal  objections  which  he  and  the  commentaUMns  make  to  the 
passage  in  question,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  quite  a«  ingenioae 
and  peremptory  in  defending  the  words,  had  the  humour  been  upon 
them,  especially  the  word  horrentia^  of  which  (including  of  course 
it's  root  and  derivatives)  Virgil,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  was  even  fond, 
and  not  the  less  so  for  it's  being  suggested  by  oertaio  rural  images, 
such  as  the  bristling  of  com,  of  reeds,  &c.  The  exordium  has  the 
same  charm  with  it,  to  me,  which  is  found  in  the  allusions  to  them- 
selves made  by  other  great  poets.  It  even  looks  like  the  triumph  of 
Virgil's  nature  over  his  art,  or  that  famous  '^  judgment"  for  which  he 
is  so  cried  up,— often,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  both  at  the  expense  of 
his  better  reputation  and  the  matter  of  fact.  However,  if  I  find 
Diyden  against  me,  which  ought  to  make  me  diffident,  my  confidence 
is  restored  by  having  Spenser  and  Milton  on  my  side :  at  least  I  have 
a  right  to  consider  them  so,  when  they  have  both  imitated  this  very 
exordium, — Milton  in  the  commencement  of  his  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Spenser  more  particularly  in  that  of  his  great  poem,  the  Faerie 
Vol.  II.  K 
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Qaeene.  He  was  enabled  to  do  so,  by  his  baniig  written  pastorals 
himself.  The  stanza  is  a  fine  one,  though  the  enthusiasm  is  subdued. 
I  will  delay  no  farther  upon  this  subject,  but  finish  with  quoting  it : 

Lo  I  I,  the  man,  whose  Muse  whylonne  did  maske, 
Ai  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shepheard'a  weedsy 
Am  now  eoforst  (a  farre  unfitter  taske) 
For  trumpets  stern  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights,  and  ladies*  gentle  deeds} 
Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  loDg«   . 
Me,  all  too  meane,  the  s^red  Muse  areeds" 
To  blazon  broade  amongst  her  learned  throng : 
Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 

(15)  Doatu  on  her  face  in  that  devouring  way. — Spenser,  as  well 
as  several  other  poets,  has  also  given  an  imitation  of  this  magnificent 
exordium  of  Lucretius,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  worthy  of 
his  Greek  inspiration :  for  Lucretius  was  evidently  conversant  with 
the  more  poetipal  part  of  Greek  philosophy  as  well  as  Epicurus*B» 
and,  like  all  men. of  imagination,  had  a  religion  in  spite  of  himself. 
Certainly,  Venus  would  never  have  adced  a  nobler  or  more  passion*, 
mte  address  horn  the  most  orthodox  of  her  worshippers. 

**  ,£neaduin  genetrix,  hominum  DivAmque  vqluptas. 

Alma  Venus,  coeli  subter  labentia  signa 

Que  mare  navigeruro,  qus  terras  frugiferentes  - 

Onoelebras;  per  te  quoniam  genus  orone  aniaAntuai 

Concipitur;  visitque  exortnm  lumin«  8oli»| 

Te,  Dea,  te  fugtunt  veotiyte  nubila  cceli, 

Adventumque  tuum :  tibi  suaves  deedala  tellus 

Summittit  flores ;  tibi  rident  squora  ponti, 

Placatumque  niiet  diffuse  lumine  coelum. 

Nam  simul  ac  species  patefacta  est  vema  diei, 

£t  rcserata  viget  genitabilis  aura  Favont, 

Aeris  primum  volucres  te,  Diva,  tuumque 

Significant  initum,  percuUs  corda  tu4  vi. 

Inde  ferae  pecudes  persultant  pabula  lieta, 

Et  rapidos  tranant  amnes ;  ita  capta  lepore, 

Ille  labrisque  tois,  omnia  nat«ra  animanlum  .  > 

Te  lequitur  oupidlft,  quo  quaniqne  induoefe  peigis.  ; 
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Deodifie  per  mariay  ac  moole*,  flraoiqae  npMat, 
Frondiferasque  doroos  aviam,  campoaque  virentest 
Omnibus  incutiens  blandam  per  pectora  amorem, 
Effidg,  lit  cupid^  generatiro  ssela  propagant.'* 

Parent  of  Rome,  delicioos  Queen  of  Love, 
Thou  joy  of  men  below  and  gods  above; 
Who  in  one  round  of  ever-blest  increase 
RolPst  the  green  regions  and  the  dancing  seas ; 
From  whom  all  beings  catch  the  race  they  ran, 
And  leap  to  life,  and  v^sit  tiie  dear  son  ; 
T1iee,49bddes8,  thee,  the  winds,  the  wiotsn  fly, 
Thee,  and  the  coming  of  thy  suavity  i-— 
For  thee  the  earth  lays  forth  its  flowers :  for  thee 
A  lustre  laughs  along  the  golden  sea. 

And  lightsome  heav*n  loolcs  round  on  all,  for  thou  hast  made  it  free. 
For  soon  as  Spring,  thrown  open,  reappears* 
And  forth,  with  IdaMSy  come  the  genial  airty 
The  birds,  first  smitten  to  their  hearts,  announce 
Thee,  Goddess,  and  thy  balmy  benisons! 
The  herds,  made  wild  again,  in  pastures  bound, 
And  track  the  rivers  till  their  nuites  be  found ; 
And  every  living  thing,  drawn  with  delight, 
•  Follows  with  greedy  will  the  charming  of  thy  mighty 
Through  seas,  o*er  mountains,  through  the  fields,  the  flooda* 
And  the  green  houses  of  the  birds,  the  woods  | 
All  snatch  into  their  hearts  the  generous  wound. 

That  still  the  ages  may  roll  on,  and  nature's  place  be  found. 

"  .      •  •  ' 

I  would  fain  transkte  fiiftlier  wif  to  come  at  the  beautifiil  passage 
alluded  to  in  the  tejct;  but  the  poet's  fit  of  enthusiasm  certainly 
-makes  a  pause  here.  The.  long  line,  more  than  an  Alexandrine^ 
Into  which  I  have  run  out  at  the  conclusion,  is  a  modnlatioa  ohth 
practised  by  Dryden  on  passionate  occasions,  and  I  think  aiB|>ly 
deserves  to  be  revived.  It  lets  the  spirit  have  its  full  vent,  and  car- 
ries it  off  in  triumph,  like  the  long  blast  of  a  trumpet.  For  Spen- 
ser's imitation  or  paraphrase,  see  the  Faerie  Queene,  book  4.  canto  10. 
He  lengthens  the  original  into  a  strain  of  yolnptuoofjanguor,  like 
the  incense  fuming  up  from  the  altars  at  which  it  ia  ^ong ;  for  the 
soene  is  laid  in  Venus^  temple. 
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(16)  Ze  donne,  i  cavaUeVy  Varme,  gH  amort.— Hm  first  stansa  of 
the  Orlando  Furio«o.  Ariosto  is  said  to  have  written  the  two  first 
verses  over  and  over  ag^in,  and  to  have  bestowed  upon  them  an 
**  incredible"  attention.  Thus  it  is  that  even  the  meet  eiyoying 
spirits  work  for  imnu>rtality. 

(17)  His  time  in  polishing  another's  treasure, — Bemi^  who  re-mo- 
delled the  Orlando  Innamori^to  of  Boiardo.  The  staiisa  that  follows 
is  the  exordium  of  his  R^facimento.  Though  I  have  been  in  two 
eminent  cities  of  Italy,  one  of  them  famous  for  its  literatniey  I  hare 
not  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  Boiardo's  work  among  the  booksellers. 
I  have  great  faith,  however,  in  these  old  beginners ;  and  much  as  I 
admire  Bemi,  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  gallant  old  Lombard, 
(who  is  said  to  have  come  g^opping  home  one  day  in  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  have  set  all  the  bells  a-ringing  in  his  jurisdiction,  because 
he  had  found  out  a  fine  name  for  his  hero)  must  have  stuff  in  him 
well  worthy  of  being  read  for  its  own  sake.  Nor  am  I  shaken  in 
this  opinion  by  the  exordium  of  the  original  poem,  quoted  by  Sis- 
mondi  in  his  lAttirature  du  Midi  de  VEurope^  tom.  2,  p.  58,  though 
undoubtedly  Bemi  has  given  it  an  address  and  delicacy,  which 
leave  him  in  full  possession  of  the  praise  in  the  text 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  now  that  I  am  upon  the 
Italian  poets,  that  the  opening  stanza  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  \m  not 
what  his  readers  might  have  expected  from  that  great  writer,  espe- 
ciiaUy  as  he  had  an  ear  finely  tuned  for  the  dignified  and  imposing. 
It  was  Voltaire  (confound  him !)  that  made  me  discover  there  were 
too  many  O's  in  it,«— ^  fault,  seemingly,  frivolous  enough  to  notice, . 
bat  stfll  less  worthy  of  being  committed.  The  charge  is  undoubtedly 
'tme. 

Ctnto  Tanni  pietota,  e  '1  capitano, 

Cbe  'I  gran  tepolcro  liber6  di  Crifto. 

Moltp  egli  oprd  col  lenno  e  oon  la  maoo  i 

Molto  loffrl  nel  gloiioso  acquisto. 

E  iovan  rinfemo  a  ltd  t*oppote ;  e  in  vaoo 

S'annd  d'Aiia  e  di  libia  il  popol  misto; 

Che  il  del  gU  did  favore,  e  lotto  ai  nnti 

Segni  ridmie  i  suoi  compagni  erranti. 
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III  rofeage,  I  hare  Hie  |i3«lunire  of  knowiag  that  Voltaire  Itegan  his 
<<e|)ie  *'  with  a  '« Tile  antfthesifl/'  about  the  **  right  of  victory  and  tiM 
right  of  bitth'S  '•**• 

Je  ohante  le  heroe,  qui  regna  sur  U  France, 
Et  par  droit  de  conqu^te,  et  par  droit  de 


A  poem  on  the  Droits  of  Admiralty  might  ppea  as  well.  Votfeaira 
was  a  wag  of  wags,  a  writer  of  wonderful  variety,  a  great  puller 
down  of  abuses,  though  he  did  not  always  know  what  to  qpare  by 
the  way,— -in  riiort,  a  great  man,  whom  litde  o^es  would  in  vain  un- 
denralue,  by  detecting  some  failures  in  the  uniyefsality  of  his  i^for* 
mation,  which  would  be  passed  over  in  his  inferiors :  but  (cf  eptes,— - 

Look  at  his  face,  and  yon'll  forget  them  all. 

(18)  But  his  own  airs  were  sung  in  every  bower, — ^I  learn  this  from 
an  interesting  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  Madame  de 
Oenlis*  Petrarque  et  Laure.  There  is  another,  stUl  more  so,  in  the 
same  publication.  No.  42,  entitled  Narrative  and  Romantic  Poems 
of  the  Italians;  and  these  two,  together  with  one  upon  Dante  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  contain  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  criti- 
cism on  Italian  Poetry,  that  we  have  in  our  language.  The  second 
article  includes  a  notice  of  Mr.  Stewart  Rosens  happy  abridgment  of 
the  Animali  Parlanti,  and  also  of  that  other  piece  of  wit  inspired  by 
Italian  romance,  entitled  a  Prospectus  of  an  intended  National  Poem, 
which  only  failed  of  popularity  (if  indeed  it  has  failed)  because  it 
took  up  a  remote  subject,  instead  of  one  connected  with  existing  man- 
ners. It  is  full  of  a  manly  and  urbane  ple^saptiy :  and  here  indeed 
it  committed  another  mistake ;  for  it  is  in  vain  put  into  die  mouths 
of  those  fraternal  handicrtJt's-men  who  are  supposed  to  write  it. 
The  two  saddlers  have  been  used  to  better  society  than  that  of  the 
villi^e«eqaire,  and  are  as  gentlemanly  as  Aidrfiidibp  Turpin  or  the 
Cid  Hamet  BeaengelL 

I  mmt  observe  that  these  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  are  in 
it,  not  of  it.  They  are  even  said  to  be  translated. from  the^  contribu- 
tions of  a  celebrated  Italian  now  resident  in  Eng<land ;  but  be  dus  as 
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it  nuty,  di9  number  above- mentioiied  ccmtains  ike  ofoal  aeoompaiii- 
ment  of  partj  paltering  and  bypocrisy/  especially  ip  one  of  those  ard^ 
dee  on  Mr.  Shelley,  the  disgusting  falsehoods  and  malignity  of  iHiieh 
I  have  exposed  in  another  place. 

(19)  Emmi  venuta  certa  fantasia. — ^The  exordium  of  FOTteguerrTs 
tragin^mic  romance,  Ricclardetto.  He  was  a  dignitaiy  of  the 
church  in  Rome,  full  of  wit  and  spirit,  who  hearing  his  friends  one 
evening  wondering  at  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  must  have  cost 
Ariosto  and  others  to  write  such  a  heap  of  poetry,  undertook  to  shew 
them  it  was  no  such  difficult  task,  and  produced  the  first  canto  of  his 
romance  by  the  following  evening,  k  is  reported,  that  he  wrote  all 
'the  other  cantos  with  the  same  expedition.  Nor  is  it  incredible, 
considering  the  abundance  of  rhymes  in  the  Italian  language,  and  the 
natural  poetry  into  whidi  it  runs ;  but  with  Forteguerri*s  leave,  how- 
ever delightful  he  is,  and  however  he  may  equal  Ariosto  in  parts,  he 
never  rises  into  his  glorious  beauty ;-— unless  indeed  the  latter  half 
of  his  work  b  different  from  the  first,  for  I  am  now  but  in  the  middle 
of  it.     If  so,  I  must  make  him  the  amende  honorable. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  make  the  said  amende  to  a  couple  of 
other  accomplished  writers,  of  whom  I  spoke  too  hastily  some  years 
ago  in  another  piece  of  rhyming  criticism.  If  any  body  happens  tq 
have  a  little  book  in  his  possession  containing  **  The  Feast  of  th^ 
Poets'*  (which  certain  critics  are  always  alluding  to  and  never  men- 
tioning) he  will  oblige  me  by  altering  the  two  couplets  in  which  toasts 
wre  proposed,  to  the  following : — 

Then,  tayi  BobJ «  Pve  a  toast,"  and  got  up  like  a  gander : 
8ayt  Phoabos  **  Don't  spoil  it  with  prosing:  its  Landor.'* 
And  Walter  look'd  up  too  and  begg*d  to  piopoas— 
•*  ril  drink  him  with  pleasure,"  said  Phccbiis^— ^  ifs  Rose.** 

What  I  said  in  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  respecting  the  talents  of  the 
great  Scottish  Novelist,  was  before  he  had  exhibited  his  genius  in 
prose  narrative,  and  I  have  unsaid  it  elsewhere.  The  corrections  are 
veiy  likely  of  no  importance  after  air;  but  they  are  made  out  6f  a 
I  of  the  duty  which  lowe  to  truth. 
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(20)  Not  to  be  found  on  any  other  plains.-^An  allusion,  and  I 
suspect  an  ironical  one,  to  the  poetical  society  of  Arcadians  in  Romey 
of  which  Forteguerri  was  a  member.  The  associates  had  pastoral 
names  given  them  by  diploma,  and  assembled  in  a  spot  set  apart  for 
them  out  of  doors,  where  they  **  made  as  if"  they  were  in  Arcadia, 
and  recited  sonnets  about  sheep  and  pipes.  They  numbered  some 
other  good  poets  among  them,  Guidi,  Filicaia,  Sec, ;  but  like  all  other 
societies,  in  which  genius  is  to  be  patronized  by  the  great,  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  set  of  courtiers  and  tattling  pretenders,  worthy  of 
the  contempt  with  which  Goldsmith  treats  them  in  his  essay  on  the 
then  State  of  Literature.'  I  believe  any  body  can  be  a  member  now, 
who  writes  a  sonnet  and  is  orthodox. 
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If,  as  aome  moralists  hold,  hitman  beings  ate,  geBerally 
spfiedui^,  ^PPy  ^^  proporticm  as  they  deserve  to  be  so,  the 
French  are  the  most  yirtucms  people  in  existence.  Let  those 
who  dispute  the  proposition  pay  a  visit  to  St.  GSlond  •on  a 
F6te-day  in  smnmer.  I  can  promise  them  they  shaU  not 
repeat  of  their  journey,  even  thoi^h  it  should  not  solve  a 
fffoblem  in  morals.  Ifhappinj»Miisnotsymptomatico£som&- 
jthing  else^.it  is  at  least  contagious  m  itself,  to  a  oertttin 
degree ;  and  he  who  can  witness  the  scene  in  ijuestion,  and 
not  partake  in  its  joy,  must  be  a  philosopher  at  least,  M  not 
aoi^ething  w<H»e. — But  if  one  would  join  in  this  scene  to 
Any  good  effect,  he  must  not  be  a  mere  spectator;  for  sueh 
a  one  cannot  enter  inix),  and  therefore  x)annot  feel,  the  true 
spirit  of  it.  And  he  must  not  be  a  critic  of  forms  and  rules, 
lest  he  should  be  shocked  by  finding  them  forgotten  or 
violated  at  every  turn.  Least  of  all  must  he  affect  the  ga^ 
feel;  for  the  persons  among  whom  he  will  find  himself  eve 
all  below  the  middle  dass,  and  moreover  they  do  not  under- 
,stand  even  the  word,  to  say  nothing  of  Ae  thing ;  it  -does 
not  exist  in  their  language — I  mean  in  our  sense  of  it.  The 
French  are  the  genteekst  people  in  the  woM,  without  know^ 
ing  it.  It  ie  the  (mly  good  quality  they  possess  that  they  <to 
do  not  over-rate  themselves  upon ;  and  their  uncoasdousness 
of  this  oiakes  up  for  all  their  iailings  on  the  score  of  vanity 
^^  selfHCp]M>eit.-r-But  to  our  Fdte-^Hone  ghnoe  at  the  redi- 
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ties  of  which  is  better  than  all  the  mere  reflections  that  can 
be  made  to  arise  out  of  it.  That  we  may  lose  no  part  of  the 
scene,  and  its  characteristic  appurtenances,  let  us  join  the 
partakers  in  it  early  in  the  day,  as  they  are  setting  out,  in 
couples' or  cojnpanies,  from  that  grand  starting  point' in  the 
race  of  Parisian  pleasure,  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze.  The 
splendid  coup-d'cBil,  formed  by  the-unrivalled  collection  of 
inanimate  objects  that  surround  us,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  living  picture  that  we  are 
about  to  form  a  part  of.  Yonder  lies  the  Toad  to  St.  Cloudy 
along  the  elevated  bank  of  the  liver,  and  beside  the  great 
mm»  .of  trees  forming  the  Champs  Elys^es.  From  every 
Dtlie^. point  of  eotmnce  to  this magnifiosnt  square,  Paris  is 
pouring  fofth  lier  gay  streams  of  pleasure-lit  £Mses  and  tiim 
ibrms,  till  here^  in  the  midst,  they  cross  and  mii^le  with 
ieaoh  other,  like  biees  in  the  nei^bourbood  of  their  hive  on 
ia.  sunshiny  day.  Here,  however,  at  the  head  of  this  long 
.string  of  cabriolets,  the  din  is  not  so  harmonioi»  as  that  of 
the  scene  to  which  I  have  just  likened  the  one  before  us.  It 
js  oaused  by  die  drivers  disputing  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the£ures  that  keep  arriving  every  moment,  and 
of:  the  fares  themselves  disputing  for  the  price  they  shall 
pay — for  a  Parisian  bourgeois  thinks  a  sous  saved  is  worth 
41.  century  of  words,  even  wh^i  pleasure  is  the  purchase ;  and 
^a  Parisian  cabriolet  driver  is  not  the  person  to  lose  a  sous, 
if  taU^ing  will  gain. it  Many  have  agreed  for  their  fere  (of 
irom  twelve  to  twenty  sous  each,  according  to  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  bargain^maker)  ai»l  are  taking  their  seats, 
J»y  thie  aid  of  thatt  aged  crone  who  presents  her  chair  with  sa 
m^  of  anxious  politeness,  and  is  content  with  a  half-penny 
for  assisting  a  whole  party.  Meanwhile,  here  ratdes  along 
4hie  "  chaise  and  one''  4>f  a  substantial  tradesman  of  the  Rue 
M.  Honoit^>  containbg  liimself,  his  spouse  (his  cabriolet  is 
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tiie  only  pltuse  in  whibh  a  Pamian  tradesinati  may  take  pre*- 
eedenee'  of  his  spouse)  his  three  petits,  and  bis  tmrnfon* 
"  Qare !"  issues  at  intervals  from  the  noisy  vehicle ; — ^Aot 
4o:vmm  the  pedestrians  of  their  danger^  but  t6  apprise  thet|l 
of  the  approach  of  their  betters,  which,  in  the  bustle  of  the 
scene,  they  might  otherwise  overiook.  -  There  lumbers  along 
slowly  and  heavily,  a  dean  tilted  cart;  we  cannot  penetrate 
its  mysterious  covering ;  but  firom  the  eckus  de  rire  that  burst 
from  widiin  at  every  jolt  of  the  pave,  we  may  judge  that  it 
contains  half  a  score  of  happy  soubreties ;  source  more  happy 
B0#  while  laughing  at  dieir.  play,  than  yesterday  when  si|ig* 
ihg  at  their  work.  If  we  could,  peep  through  that  cao««# 
einrtain  at  the  back,'  we  might  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
prettiest  faces  that  ever  wore  a  mob-cap ;  for  the  Vfcatipgr 
maids  are  incomparably  the  prettiest  womien  in  Paris.  We 
ikiight  amuse  ourselves  on  this  i^pot  for  half  the  day^  but  that 
a  scene  still  more  attractive  awaits  us.  In  passing  tO|it  by 
4he  side  of  the  Seine,  let  us  not  forget  to  notice  the  defiBOtive 
titste  of  the  Parisians  in  respect  to  water  excursions.  Their 
pleasant  river  winds  gmcefully  through  its  rich  banks  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  park  of  St»  Cloud — the  scene  of  the  FSte  ; 
-Uid  yet  scarcely  fifty  of  the  thousands  th^t  we  shall  meet 
there  will  have  come  by  water.  The  truth  is,  the  French 
are,  by  nature,  the  least  courageous  people  in  the  world;  and 
they  are  actually  afraid  of  the  water ;  at  least  it  gives  them 
an  mieasy  sensation  of  possible  danger,  which  intenferes  witi^ 
their  {deasure^and  alloys  it.  This  baling  the  case,  they  fure 
wise  to  act  as  they  da;  iHit  the  fkct>  supposing  it  to  be*  on^ 
is  curious.  They  are  cowards  advisedly,  and  on  principle. 
When  under  the  immediate  influence  of  excitation,  they  are 
capable  of  the  mMt  rash  and  fooL-lu^dy  exploits ;  and  under 
great  circumstances  they  can  ''  skrew  their  courage  to  the 
stkking^^place'^  till  it  impela  them  to  the  most  heroic  aeito  of 
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bmveryand  td&devbtion.  fiiit  left  to' AemsehFes,  andm 
Ike  common  ooncems  of  life,  th^  mre  cowafds  on  tire  same 
principle  as  Fdstaff  wos — ^namely,  one  of  jrare  good  Benser. 
lliey  are  too  happy  in  the  poBsession  of  their  life,  and  too 
fond  of  it,  to  tolemte  the  bare  idea  of  risking  it  wben  th^y 
nee  no  occasion.  But^?hen  deadi  comes,  land  tfa^f^  is  no 
^.voiding  it,  Kke  Falstaff  again  they  leceiTe  it  grscioiwly, 
tod  *'  babble  of  gfeem  fields''  ^ifiAi  their  last  breath,  if  tfadr 
happy  beidrts  do  not  prove  them  to  be  the  most  Tirtnona,  tiiey 
impel  them  to  be  tiie  wisest  people  in  the  world,  and  perlmps 
the  terms  are  nearly  convertible.  One  thing  Pm  sure  iia&f 
toe  too  wise  as  well  as  too  happy  to  do— namely,  td  babbie 
^widdmn  and  virtue  in  the  midst  of  desoribmg  a  F£te-day 
at  St.  Cloud-^-as  I  am  doing  now^  B«it  Pm  an  Engfishmtm 
tttiU,  though  writing  imder  a  foreign  sky;  and  may  easily  be 
Ibrgiven.  Let  me  forget  tins,  and  at  once  transport  mys^ 
and  the  reader  to  the  bridge  of  St.  01oud«  Here,  after 
twelve  o'clock,  no  carriage  is  allowed  to  pass.  Tins  regula- 
tion is  established  to  prevent  the  conftision  and  danger  likeiy 
to  arise  from  the  immense  throng  of  vdncles,  of  difiSarevt 
kinds,  tirnt  would  odierwise  be  collected  in  the  vifttge*  Tlie 
^^  being  as  yet  scarcely  commenced,  let  us  make  our  way 
through  these  lines  of  booths  on  the  outside  of  the  park- 
"gates,  and  leaving  that  to  the  left,  take  half  an  hour's  stroll 
through  the  splendid  gardens  of  the  Chateau.  An  al^upt 
idescent,  through  an  opening  at  one  comer  of  the  court-yard, 
%ring8  us  to  a  low  level  opposite  the  grand  garden  fiont  of 
^e  Chateau,  which  is  divided  from  the  grbunds  by  a  circu- 
te  sheet  of  water  confined  tn  a  wrought  marble  bason.  From 
"this  level  you  look  ap  a.  lofty  ascent  of  platform  above  ptat- 
^mn,  crowned  by  a  dreular  tower  at  the  tt^  and  clothed  in 
smooth  green  turf,  studded  by  clipped  box^^rees  in,regul«r 
•rows,  and  lined  jOn  (Htch  side  by  a  lofty  artificial  wood.   Tbe 
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whole  of  thia  rkm,  on  a^  sunahiny .Simday  (and  I  tkiakirif 
the.  Sundays  are  aunahiny  in  France)  enlivened  and  oniar 
mented  as  it  is  by  groups  o£  gaily  .dressed  people,  seated  in 
circles  on  the  slopes  of  turfi  or  wandering  in  couples  among 
the  trees,  exactly  resembles  one  of  Watteaa's  pictures ;  and 
it  cannot  well  resemble  any  thing  more  gay  and  charactena^- 
tic  in  4ts  way.    Ascending  these  slopes  to  the  tertace  where 
the  tower  is  placed,  and  mounting,  if  we  please,  the  tower 
itself,  we  may  gaze  upon  one  of  the  finest  views  in  existence, 
of  an  artificial  kind.   In  firmt,  immediately  .beneath,  the  pen^ 
pendicular  height  of  the  terrace  on  which  we  stand,  and  slop«>  . 
ing  from  the  very  edge  of  it  down  to  the  bmlers  of  the  mer 
below,  lay  a  mass  of  richly  fi>liaged  trees/  over  the  flat  tofM 
of  which  we  look  to  the  plain  beyond.    In  the  midst  of  thb 
plain,  divided  firom  the  river  by  anuntenral  of  vineyards  and  • 
com^'fields,  lies  Paris,  its  white  wcdls  stretching  thems^es 
into  the  distance  on  either  side,  and  its  innumemUe  spires^ 
domes,  and  turrets,  lifting  themselves  up  as  if -to  ei^oy  the 
air  and  the  sunshine  in  which  the  whole  seems  basking.  On 
one  side,  onthehighestpointof  ground  in  the  city,  the  grave 
Pantheon  rises  and  overlooks  its  subjeet  bnildings,  Uke  a 
king  on  a  watoh«tower ;  and  on  the  other  fiude,  the  gorgeoas 
dome  of  the  Invalids  flaunts  and  glitters  in  its  gilded  robes, 
like  a  queen  at  her  coronation.    To  the  left  of  the  city  the 
liver  stretches  away  windtngly  into  die  bhie  distanee ;  and  on 
the  ri^tt,  the  noble  hill  on  which  tbe  Chateau  of  St  Okmd 
stands,  encloses  the  scene  to  a  gfeat  extent,  every^vHiere 
sloping  its  richly  wooded  sides  into  the  plain  below.    No- 
tfimg  can  be  finer  than  the  striking  contrast  aibrded  to  tUs 
richly  varied  scene  in  fronts  by  turning  for  a  moment  to  A^ 
which  complies  the  circle  behind.    With  the  exception  of 
the  view  down  th^  gardens  to  the  palate  ftonJb,  it  consists 
'entirely  of  an  intermmable  mass  of  immense  forest  treee. 
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intei«ected.  «^.  regular  intervals  by  Btx  uarrbw  vifitas  whidi 
jiaFe  been  cut  through  them,  and  which  are  so  long  that,  by 
the  laws  of  perspective,  they  close  up,  like  the  points  of  a 
star,  before  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  end  of  them.  I  repeat, 
twning  irom  this  grand  effect  of  art,  to  the  scene  I  have 
described  as  forming  the  opposite  view  from  the  tower,  the 
•efEect  of  eadi  upon  the  other  is  altogether  unique;  and  per- 
haps upon  .the  whole  it  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  purely  nata* 
ral  scenery  that  can  be  contemplated ;  for  unquestionably 
what  it  loses  in  some. respects  by  comparison  with  a  view  of 
the.  latter  kind,  it  gains  in  oth^is. 

Let  us  now  descend  from  our  height  (and  perhaps  it.may 
be  not  amiss  if  we  leave  our  high  words  at  the  top)  into  the 
heart«tirnng  scene  that  awaits  us  below.  We  will  not  plod 
•  back  along. the  beaten. road,  but  will  follow  those. errant 
groups  that  are  making  their  way  down  yonder  acclivity, 
through  the  thick  of  the  wood.  We  shall  thus  come  upon 
the  gay  soene  suddenly  and  at  onee^ , 
'  Emerging  firom  the  wood,  here. we. stand  on  the  bridge 
wUch  sui:mouiits  the  principal  wato-^works.  From  the  fixed 
appearance  of  the  orderly  crowd  below,  and  the  happy  anxi- 
ety that  lights  up  all  their  &ces,  youiig  and  old,  we  may  be 
smre  that  the  waters  are  on  the  .point  of  commencing  ^eir 
stcaijge^  freaks.  And  see !— the  gentle  babblings,  that.m^va 
at  the  isame  moment  round  t^  mouths  of  the  thousand  jeta, 
*'  give  note  of  preparation.""  And  now,  in  an  instant,  die 
watersv  rush  forth  from  their,  secret  prisons  with  a  sqund  as 
•of  many  winds;  and,  shooting  their  free  sparkles  into  the 
sunshine,  qtdv^r  and  glitter  for  a  momeiU  .above  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  and  then  fall  through  the  air  in  silver 
showers  into  the  basin  below.  Meanindiile,  after  a  moment 
taryiburat  of  delighted  admiration,  the  till  now  motionless 
.cipowd.moTe  about  in  all  directions,  theirgay  attire  ahtiung 
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through  the  falling  mist  like  notes  in  a  sun-beam,  and  thm 
happy  Toices  blending  with  the  music  from  the  booths  and 
the  rushing  of  the  waters. 

Descending  to  the  bottom  of  this  sloping  alley,  contaimng 
the  principal  water-works,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  scene  that  we  have  come  chiefly  to  witness  and 
partake  in.  Along  this  great  line  of  smooth  gravelled  path-^ 
way,  occupying  the  principal  extent  of  the  park,  are  erected 
oh  each  side  the  booths  of  the  players,  the  jugglers,  the  gn* 
xnaciers,  the  exhibitors  of  wonders  in  nature  and  art,  the 
games,  sports,  and  in  fact  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
fidr  in  England.  But  this,  be  it  understood,  is  Uie  sole  point 
in  which  a  F^  at  St.  Cloud  resembles  an  English  fair :  the 
discordant  din  of  noises,  the  confusion,  the  mobbing,  the 
debauchery,  the  indecency,  and  the  crimes,  of  the  latter,  are 
all  wanting;  and  in  their  place  we  have  music  and  dancingy 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  fashionable  assembly — gaiety  of 
heart  that  need  not  be  repressed,  because  it  never  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  decorum — and  feasting  and  revelry,  that  may 
safely  be  indulged  in,  because  they  never  lead  to  riot  or  ei«l 
in  shame. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  partake  in  a  little  of  this  feasting 
ourselves ;  and  for  this  purpose  let  us  repair  to. on?  of  yon-* 
der,  little  trelliced  alcoves  looking  on  the  principal  av^nie 
of  die  Park,  and  order  our  repast.  But  we  must  not  be  very 
fastidious.  We  are  not  at  BeauvilUer's  now;  as. we  shall 
soon  find  in  more  than  one  particular.  But  what  we  lose  in 
one  way  we  shall  gain  in  another ;  so  we  must  not  complain. 
And  besides,  we  have  been  in  the  open  air  all  day ;  and  plain 
fare  and  homely  wine  will  perhaps  content  us  as  well  as  the 
best,  and  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  scene  about,  us.  Wq 
laid  aside  our  gentility  when  we  determined  on  coming  here; 
and  for  my  part  I  feel  in  no  hurry/ to  put  it  en  again..    It  in 
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rery  pretty  wearm|i^  in  towns  and  cities,  and  is  not  widiont 
important  uses  on  many  occasions ;  but  amcmg. trees  and 
flowers  it  is  not  the  thing ;  and,  in  a  scene  like  this,  it  is  a 
inore  impertinence.  So  l^t  us  seat  oursdres  cosily  at  this 
vac^t  table,  between  this  group,  of  pretty  pa^^amus  and 
their  bom  amis  on  one  side,  and  diese  trim  Pariskn  30m« 
brett^  and  b&nnes  on  the  other,,  and  forget  that  these  are 
such  places  as  St.  Js^s's  and  the  Chaussde  d'Aatin  in  the 
world.  From  this  spot  we  caa^ee  ail  that  is  going  on  in 
the  Park  below;  and  a  gay  and* busy  scene  it  is.  Obserrej 
in  diat  little  tinrfed  rale  between  the  trees  yonder,  diat  group 
of "  childien  pf  a  larger  growth,''  preparing  to  mount  the 
hanging,  chairs  and  flying  herses  of  that  round-aboaty  and 
«igage  in  the  game  of  Riding  at  the  Ring.  Father  and 
mother,  young  men  and  lasses,  girls  and  boys,  ftomKand  alU 
enter  into  the  sport  with  equal  spirit  and  eagerness ;- for 
why  should  what  pleases  the  one  fidl  to  please  the  othw  7 
and' why  should  We  refuse- to  seek  pleasure  where  others  can 
find  it?  So  thinks  the  Parisian  dow^Mtt,- and  so  he  acts; 
and  let  none  but  those  whose  wisdom  makes  them  more 
happy  than  his  folly  (as  they  may  if  they  please  call  it) 
makes  him,  presume  to  lau^  at  him*  Another  group,  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  taking  their  turns  to  shoot  at  a  mark  with  a 
schooloboy's  cr9ss4>ow.  It  wdl  becomes  us,  no  doubt,  to 
sneer  at  their  harmless  amusement ;  though  ^e  shall  do  well 
not  to  doubt  that  it  is  amusonent  to  them :  but  what  will  it 
become  them  to  do  in  return,  if  they  should  chance  to  meet 
ur  in  the  fields  to-morrow  shooting  at  the  happy  birds  thane  ? 
L»ten  to  yon  bond  of  Sayoyard  musicians. .  Youll  not  easily 
meet,  between  this  and  the  gates  of  Calais,  with  a  more 
piquante  figure  than  that  singing  girl.  Her  kerchiefed  head, 
with  the  litde  insidious  curl  peeping  out  on  each  side— ^ 
the  trim  ^otimetire  of  l)er  waist,  bound  in  by  itp  bbck  silk 
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mjpton  ntew^piA  oter  tb«  t&aiddeft-'^'^id  dcbiMetttly  ifflod6«l 
«ir->^-die  ahrill  i^eeth^M  of  her  oui-*6f-door  tokieH^^^d  bei* 
nitim  exjplresiidti  o#  ti)«  wild  ly^l^OD  air  ifthe  ift  l^ii^ing'^^^'tLrei 
ftltogeih^,  not  to  bo  resisted^  And  see-^he's  oc^inig  top 
to  its^  with  h«r  litde  wooden  waiter^  to  nolieit  pliymetif  fbi^ 
her  fl^ng.  Wt  niust  hot  pay  sttch  prettinefis  idtii  ugly  (^o{^ 
]Mir ;  b«t  iiuttt  Dtisttiie  luftother  dir,  €Ui4  «i  tititile  and  otu^ey 
to  booti  by  a  litde  iea  dou4»  pieicie;  ^nfthow  I  n^v^t  l^iioti 
otie  of  theao  little  pieces  without  feelihg  as  iH  wimt^  M 
gite  it  ira^y^  I  tUak  they  were  siade  for  the  purpoi^e-^ 
imd  for  psetty  SaVc^rard  sidgerft  in  pttrt(cul8ff«  But  here's  a 
cinvacter  of  a  very  diSereict  deecription  ^  Ih  soiue  reapeottt 
sa  dietaitefttl  ahd  repukiind  as  ttie  other  was  attractive,  B«rt 
As  he  represents  a  oharsttteH^tio  feature  §f  a  Ft^tleh  figfe^ 
aikd  as  none  ftver  tai^e  plac^  without  taim>  we  mui^t  not  1^ 
htih  pass  by  unbolic^  This  id  the  beleblrfetted  giimacief 
wlM>m  Aey  oall  £is  Iforfitik.  Obfletre  how  he  sliips  aboui, 
l&e  a  pardUng  pea«  He  eeextid  to  hlite  bottdwed  Kebasna'ii 
flower  of  ubiquity  4  He  is  here,  th^ei  atid  everywhere,  t(i 
the  same  moment.  This  man  is  one  ^f  the^  moiit  strikhig 
tod  remariuible  persons  I  ever  saw^  In  sceites  of  ^is  kind 
he  haunts  you  like  a  spectre.  He  appears  before  yoU|  Wl^^ 
out  your  knowing  how  he  eiMd  them^smirice  and  ^i&ileil  ^ 
if  to  welcome  hidiself-^danee^  his  jig — plays  hia  tuh^  efl 
the  vioIin<-Hinsintta*es  his  paper  of  songs  ibio  yoto  hi^id^^ 
and  is  goue  ftgiim  b«ft>re  yoti  know  wh^i^  yM  iure^  H« 
inoves  iibout  an  if  the  ground  burti^d  hiD  fei^/  He  is  mbre 
iat:>e  thd  Goblin  PAge  ^own  did  than  any  thing  el^e*  And 
y«t  you  oaimot  fancy  bte  to  hate  ef^i*  b^en  ahy  younger 
than  he  is,  or  thdt  he  Will  et^r  grow  dldei^.  There  i^  a  kitid 
^r4ttlesa«dL«  iks6inat)on  iibout  this  tnan*^  look  thiit  is  u^ 
Mcountablev  it  unil^  the  opposite  prin^plesi  o(  attraction 
and  repulsion.  I  never  see  htm,  or  lose  sight  of  him,  bat'  i 
Vol.  II.  L 
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un'templfed  %$  pionoimce  tii^  Unes  iif^an  old  loresong-*^ 
<*  Why  did  hie  come  ?  Why  did  he  go  ?"  And  I'laobligied  te 
repeat  this  twenty  times  in  au  hour ;  for  he's  like  the  hiah^ 
man's  passiocr — he  no  sooner  comes  than  he  goes-^biit  thm 
he  BO  sooner  goes  than  he  comes  again.  He's  a  perfect 
Jack-a*lantem — a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  What  is  very,  exteaor- 
dinary,  his  face  is  handsome  and  his  peison  good, 'and- y«t 
the  ome  gives  you  the  idea  of  perfect  u^taess,  and  theodiec 
of  extreme  deformity.  This  seems  to  arise  from  the  tricks 
he  is  perpetually  playing  with  them,  and  the  distortions  lie 
throws  them  into.'  And  yet  they  have  diat  hard;  cut;  angu* 
bur  appearance,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  could  never  aiove 
eut  of  their  present  position,  whaicfver  that  may  be.  Sis 
dress  has  a  no  less  non-descript  air  than  his  person,  and  yet 
that  too  is  perfectly  regular  and  m  costume;  .  being  an  old 
worn-out  4x>urt'8uit,  rtdSed, '  painted,  and  embroidered*^ 
idirty  white  stockings — large  pa^  buckles  to  hia  shoes,  aad 
knees— rand  a  white  flaxen  pig^^^ailed  wig,  whtcfa.  lies^onthe 
tQp  of  his  head;  and  covers  scarcely  any  of  his  grey  haiia. 
He  never^wears  a  hat. 

The  Marquis  seldom  adchresses  any  one  peracmally;.  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  always  in  a  fixed  formula,  directed  to  the 
ladies  of  the  party.  However  often  he  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  same  party,  he  invariably  offers  them  a  copy  of  his 
songa.  If  it  is  received,  he  smirks,  bows,. skips  away,  and 
days  nothing.  If  it  is  refujied,  he  lays  it  down  on  your  stet* 
or  tfi^le^i  makipg  a  profbund  obeisance^  and.saying» ''  Jamais 
je  ne  mfUique  au  respect  que  je  dois  k  la  sexe:'''  I  nevar 
heard  him  utter  an}^  words  but  these.  He  is  neveiv  imperto* 
nate  for  money.  If,  when  he  presents  his  little  waiter,  you 
give  him  any  things  he  bows  and  is  gone  in  a  moment;  if 
you  give  him  nothing,  he  bows  equalfy  low^  and  in  gone^as 
•oon« 
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TUb'  tfaigiilar  person  is  to  me  a  perfect  Btady^— «  nevct- 
ftuling  source  of  reflection;  and  accordingly,  I  never  meet 
him  in  a  scene  like  this  without  his  marring,  for  a  moment, 
the  careless  gaiety  that  would  otherwise  entirely  possess,  me. 
There  is  something  in  his  air,  look,  and  manner,  no  less  af* 
fecting  than  it  is  repulsive.  His  perpetual  smiles  seem'  put 
on  to  hide  the  indications  of  a  sick  heart ;  and  his  ceaseless 
change  of  place  seems  an  unconscious  endeavour  to  escape 
from  himself.  This  man  would  haxe  made  a  figure  in  the 
world,  if  fortune  would  have  let  him.  But  pediaps  it  was 
in  kindness  to  himself  as  well  as  the  world  that  she  pre«- 
vented  this ;  for  there  is  dutt  in  his  face  which  says  that  he 
is  fit  for  any  thing — ^for  much  that  is  good,  but  for  more  that 
is  evil.  The  gossips  of  Paris  say  that  Lf  Marquis  is  a  spy 
of  the  Government ;  and  one  would  npt  hastily  conteadict 
such  good  authority !  But,  if  he  is  a  political  tool  at  all,  I 
should  take  him  to  be  intaided  ieis  a  walking  libel  on  the  old 
legime,  started  by  the  Liberab !  But  let  us  hope  that  he  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  either  of  these ;  for  he's  quite  low  enough 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  already,  considering  that  he  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  higher. 

Having  finished  our  somewhat  homely  repast,  let  M  agaim 
mingle  with  the  crowd  below,  that  'we.  may  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  conslatution  of  it;  for  it  is  du^i 
that  gives  the  character  to  the  scene.  The  prqfeisumal  part 
df  it  we  need  take  little  fiurther  notice  of;  for  ahewmen'  and 
tbeir  shews  are  pretty  much  alike  all  over  the  world/  And 
jgrst  let  us  admire  that  sweet  knot  of  peasant  girls.  What 
can  be  a  prettier  antithesis  than  tibose  gaudy  silk  apr6ns-«- 
blue,  green,  pink,  and  lilac— and  those  «iow-white  qudcer- 
like  dresses,  and  plain  mob  caps  ?  They  look  like  iilhabi«- 
tants  of  a  rainbow,  newly  alighted  on  the  iearth  I  And  their 
firesh  onwc^ldly  Cftces,  and  sparkling  eyes,  do  not  belie  the 
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fittojr  SMrliair  tb^  ifareaA  thsir  wsy  tkfongli  ^  cioWd, 
lia]i^  ftrm  in  mhn,  as  if  tl«y  did  not  belotig  to  it  1  And^ 
QOir  they  are  loat  asnong  th^  trees.  But  we  elnU  meet  theikit/ 
agmn  aaon*  'Biere  ave  eeT^ral  df  these  groaps  in  the  Park ; 
ajidtheaostinne  is  thepretdest  I  havfeaeea  fdrmaxqr  a  day  I 
a  jich  BUk  ajuroB  of  tsome  oa^  gaudy  eokmr,  spread  oyer  a 
ptffeedy  pfadii  snoWHfrfaite  rob^^  withcmt  a  single  flounce^ 
ferbtlow^  or  frilly  of  any  kkid  wfaaterar;  with  a  white  mob^ 
cap,  eqaally  devoid  of  omluMni*  There  is  tio  nation  in  the 
world  in  wJiieh  the  lower  chflscs  of  the  fiemaka  have  any^ 
peetenBiona  td  vie  for  a  aionent  with  the  French,  m  ib  ta^te 
i&  dieia.  They  disphy  an  infinite  variety  of  costiime»  ac- 
darding>te  their  difierent  station^  age,  pt<ovinoe,  district,  tic 
but  eadi  ia^  geneimBy  speaking,  carioai^  &itshed  and  per- 
fisot  in  itself,  and  appropriate  to  its  wearet^  vrithoot  being  in 
Hie  shghlBBt  dbgrte  fimtastioali  aifected^  or  recfaerdif<»  Tho 
diUy  one  I  temembe^^  to  winch  tbede  latter  qnafiti^s  cah  be 
iknpoted,  it  die  cmUiMe,  pisciiliait  to  A  oetthin  dwtriet  ii^ 
]Tonnaady«  And  thitf,  if  it  is  something  too  goigeoaa,.  glit^ 
tering^  and  0i|tr6e  (I  speak  of  tha  eogfmn)  is  altogether  so 
grand  in  itself,  and  so  becomiilg  to  die  noble  rsee  df  otea« 
tases  who  wear  it^  tlut  it  asiisi  by  no  meaaa  bd  asade^  an 
exception,  to  thd  rak.  WhiHt,  agaiii^  can  be  mora  ekqni-^ 
sitdy  heaty  simple^  sang^  and  apprbpriate^  thatn  die  drese  of 
these  fine  hale^looUiig  niidiH9*aged  dames^  the  wives  of  the 
muiV  prvfriekthn  in  the  aet^bouriKiod?-'^^'die  snow^^hite 
itobe ;  \AAx3l  silk  apron  f  smaB  crimaon  kardiie^  folded  over 
itLfroht,  smd  conmig  down  to  a  paint  at  the  w^t  behind; 
aad  the  elose-^aored^y  cap,  triitmed  with  three  or  four  towa 
of  rUi  VakhaienneB  laoe^  and  die  v^bcda  stiffened  and  quil- 
led iiitb  aike  i]kvaiiabll&  foha,  year  after  year,  and  firom  ^;ent^ 
ratidn  tof  giaewticHU  Ttiis  in  toother  adsriMble  piece  of 
tsAtaiiiih^claiiseaef  whiebilssnbpeakaBg.  ISi^nceeri^ 
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Ae  oltBs  aboir«  tharn^  m  oI/  dafisM,  except  th^  very  hig^si; 
de  in  Enghnd ;  but  Keep  fixedly  to  theif  own  mode  and  style  > 
wftiich  lias  thus  the  doable  advantages  of  being  exclusively 
tftdr  oum,  and  of  preventing  "  odious  "  comparisons  and  idle 
emulation. 

By  this  timis  the  dusk  of  the  evening  is  beginning  to  drafts 
on«  and  the  dancing  has  commenced.  This  is  another  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  fStes;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  of  all,  and  the  most  peculiar  to  them.  A  set  of 
grooms  and  kitchen  maids  dancing  quadrilles  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  style  of  ease,  grace,  and  self-possession  that  would 
not  discredit  a  fashionable  ball-room,  may  be  sought  in  vain 
elsewhere  than  in  France ;  but  there  it  almost  uliiversally 
takes  the  place  of  the  drinking,  quarrelling,  and  debauchery 
that  are  the  natural  and  (as  it  would  seem)  the  necessary 
finish  to  every  festal  meeting  of  the  same  class  of  persons 
in  England  and  other  countries.  Under  the  lofty  trees  which 
line  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Park,  orchestras  are  erected,, 
filled  with  good  musicians ;  lamps  are  suspended  firom  the 
branches  above ;  an  open  space  is  cleared  on  the  sward  or 
the  smooth  dry  soil  below ;  and  numerous  parties,  consist- 
ing of  the  lowest  classes  of  those  who  have  been  partaking 
in  the  fSte  during  the  day,  finish  the  evening  by  dancing  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Those 
of  the  class  above,  who  think  their  dignity  would  be  com- 
promised by  joining  in  the  dance  with  the  mere  canaiUe,  do 
not,  however,  refuse  to  gratify  their  passion  for  it  in  imagi- 
nation, by  forming  gay  circles  round  the  dancers,  and  atten- 
tively looking  on. 

This,  then,  is  offered  as  a  slight  sketch  of  a  few  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  Sunday's  F£te  at  St.  Cloud;  and 
if  it  has  given  the  reader  a  tenth  part  of  the  pleasure  the 
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writer  of  it  experienced  the  finst  time  he  partook  in  the  de- 
ligfatM  scene  which  it  endeavours  to  depict,  it  will  n6t  have 
been  made  in  vain.  But  if  it  has  failed  to  interest  him»  the 
reader  is  welcome  to  attribute  the  deficiency  (as  he  safely 
may)  to  any  thing  rather  than  a  want  of  attractiveness  in  the 
•ubject  matter  itself. 
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'  St.. AuovsTiNE,. Bishop  of  Hippo«  one  of  the  most  illnA- 
trious  fathers  of  the  Church,  in  his  celebrated  book  '*  of  th^ 
Citie  of  God,"  which  was  "  Englished  by  J.  H.  in  1610/'  has 
these  words  :— 

"  When  I  was. in  Italy,  I  heard  such  a  report  there,  how 
certaine  women  of  one  place  there,  would  but  give  one  a 
little  drug  in  cheese,  and  presently  hee  became  an  osse,  and 
so  they  made  him  carry  their  necessaries  whither  they  would, 
and  haying  done,  they  reformed  his  figure  againe :  yet  had 
he  his  humane  reason  still,  as  Apuleius  had  in  his  a^e-ship, 
as  himselfe  wnteth  in  his  booke  of  the  Golden  Asse,  be  it  a 
lie  or  a  truth  that  hee  writeth." 

^  Nam  et  nos  cum  essemus  in  Italia,  audiebamus  talia 
de  qnadam  regione  ilktrum  partium  nbi  dtabularias  muli^res 
imbutas  his  malis  artibus,  in  caseo  dare  solere,  diceba^it, 
qutbns  yellent  seu  possent  viatoribus,  unde  in  jumenta  illico 
Ttrterentnr,  et  necessaria  quaaque  pprtarent,  postque  petv 
fnncta  opera  iterum  ad  se  redirent :  nee  tamen  in  eis  men* 
tem  fieri  bestialem,  sed  rationalem  humanamque  servari^ 
sicut  Apuleius  in  libris  quos  Asini  Aurei  titulo  inscripsit,^ 
sibi  ipsi  aecidisse^  ut  accepto  veneno j  humano  animo  perma* 
nente,  asinus  fieret,  aut  indicarit  aut  finxit." 

Upon  which  passage  a  learned  Spaniard,  named  Ludori*' 
OU8  Vires,  who,  through  die  munific^ice  of  Cardiiial  Wbl- 
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sey,  was  Professor  of  Rhetorio  in  the  University  of  Oxfoid, 
has  written  a  comment  in  Latin,  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  same  J.  H.  thus : — 

^  Apuleius  wi^  a  magician  doubtlesse :  but  never  turned 
into  an  asse.  But  Luctan  befqre^  l|i|n  wrote  how  hee,  being 
in  Thessaly  to  leame  some  magike,  was  turned  into  an  asse 
instead  of  a  bird :  not  that  this  was  true :  but  that  Lucian 
delighted  neither  in  truths^  nor  truths'  likelihoods.  This 
w^ke  did  Apuleius  malie  u^iole  in  Lati^,  addiag  diverse 
tUngi  to  gtmisk  it  with  more  deliglrt^  to  suoh  at  love  Mile^ 
iiati  taleit  and^heere  and  iM«  ^pwi— kling  it  widi  Us  anti« 
quaries'  phrases,  and  his  new  compositions,  widi  gfeafe  1^ 
berty«  ^ei  acupaewhat  supiNMBsiqg*  the  abaurdity  of  tiie 
theame.  But  wee  knr^  now  to  r^d  himi  beoasae  he  faath 
laid  sraie  things  therein  Aal  new  dtixfaity,  whidi  othem 
pefd&ing  to  iadtatet  havo  coflamitted  gfoase  etvers:  flir  i 
^bimkt  that  graee  of  his  in  thai  worke  is  iniwit»Ma>  Bni 
Apnleius  waa  no  aiae»  only  be  delights  nan'&earea  with  auoh 
a  Atoiy;  as  manNi  afieotkiii  is  wholly  traasported  with  ft 
strange  story  .'* 

Suoh  naeomaion  pra^asi  extertod  fiom  oee^  ^q»  aa  Ae 
adtainng  cominentatdr  on  %  Falt^eff  of  Ihedwifoh,  cannol  be 
9uppbeed  t^  have  entertained  very  fiieadly  feaiisga  tewarda 
ths  witlii«a  of  %  P^gau  Phiioaetito^.  «ff<nrd  %  vafaiaUa  tditi^ 
many  in  iavout  of  Apulaiiia^  and  aie  akme  >siiiicigirf.  la 
awdkea  some  ouiiciBity  to  ba  acqmaintad  wMh  a  wn^ii  vdiioh 
we  mnat  fove^to  lead,  and  o^whioh'the  giane  ia  i^rhmd  In 
Itie  inimitable.  -  ,  .      . 

Wtl^  respect  to  the  passage  oited  bom  St.  Augnstinev  ^ 
miscreancy  of  tiiat  reverend  peraon  ia  mort  strikmg;  fbi^ 
whatever  allowaneea  we  may  be  dispoaad  to  make  ibr  the 
habits  of  cffeduUtyt  or  of  had  fidth,  in  iM/ch  ke  may  have 
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Vtipi^  it  iM  wtKMiiiauy  tlMt  tke  BiAop  ghould  have  lari 
4lif  kBaf  la  hoUcTft^  <v  die  aadaoity  to  aflwt  to  beliew>  tluii 
Apili^ilks  had  r^f  bean  ehuigad  voto  an  ass. 

As  to  the  iiole,  the  appetite  wilh  whidi  it  is  wtitCen  ia 
i^markaUe :  die  wofU  haa  loat  if  a  appetite,  and  it  is  wi^ 
difficulty  that  we  can  now  be  stunalated  airen  to  piek  a  bit 
of  aoy  vhcdesonie  work. 

The  masaes  of  vohmiaB  tlnit  wa  aif  daily  devonrii^  ate 
iNfd^ppily  no  prooft  of  a  heaMiy  desire  for  ibod*  Wa  oan« 
not  conscientiously  call  that  man  a  glatton,  who,  a'strangef 
p^  ^  faaki^  and  the  miifcmaii,  and  baring  long  abyiued 
awisa)  foo4  hsa  reaaiinced  also  the  bloodless  diet  dial 
dep^nda  upon  finite  yegatables^,  and  puddinga^  because  he 
can  shew  on  his  inhospitable  table  pttea  of  piU4>0):ea,  fae^Mi 
^S^y-V^  ^^  atacka  of  enpty  phials*  We  can  never 
silow  a  fepvtation  tat  voMcity  to  be  authenticikted  by  audi 
^of^ii^ettto  as  iheaa.  Lei  any  honest  nun,  who  haa  e^er 
read  half  a  page  of  a  good  book^  or  eaten  half  a  plate  of 
(mA  9iiiat  baei  deode,  whe Aer  the  literature,  with  which 
waayo  DOW  dragged^  moat  lesemMeanauseOBaOalenibala^  ot 
as.T0iV7  kitchen  pkysia. 

Wo  may  periiapa  be  peimttted,  hi  tilxe  short  vaoation.  be4 
tpiif  en  tbo  laat  axotbitsttt  aiiaok  upon  our  patience  aadont 
pockets^  $»A  the  nest  aoondng  impositkni,.  to  enqiiira  ft  litd^ 
i«lo  the  history  6f  Apiileiwi,  and  the  nature  of  the  Meteoi«« 
oiiphpsia. 

Luelas  ApulaiiiaiiTed  inAhe  saoend  peattory  of  the  Chria* 
lian  «fa#  under  tiie  Antanines :  he  was  bom  of  a  good  Jumiy 
at  Madanra,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa;  his  father  being' oim 
of  the  principal  Magistratea  of  that  aity,  and  his  nuith'er, 
S^triai  .ft  desowpdiwit  tf  Phtta«h  of  C!h«aronea: 

Saving  b^cA  adnostai  firom  hia  eailieat  youth  at  Athena; 
tba  Qmfc  was  Ms  Mtrver  language;  andcosMgaftsrwardsto 
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raride  ift  Bbme/  he  there  kamt  the  latia  (which  w«*  litlfo 
fcoown  at  Madttttra)  with  painful  Iabear,'aiid  withimt  the 
assistance  of  a  matter;  ^'  avmmmbUi  Iabore,fmUo  magittm 
fr€temt€i''  theMetamorphoses  tl^erefore  cMunen^  with  an 
apology,  in  ease  the  rude  use  of  any  exotic  or  fi>re&8ie  ex- 
prfessuOn  should  .^ve  offence. 

He  followed  for  some  time  at  Rome  the  profession  of  an  > 
a^ocat6;  and  for  a  person,  who,  wsKmgst  his  nuatieroas  at- 
tainments, spears  >to  ha^e  been  a  considerable  Dandy,  was  . 
remarioably  MoceasfiiL 

An  unusAial  advancanent  in  the  science  of  jurisprudencoi 
wbA  mbh  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  ^  ample  re- 
dness, and  of  substantial;  justice,  even  wh^  backed  .by 
powtfrfuL  private  iniercBt>  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  ge^ 
iieral»  as  ^couM  only  hare  been  acquired  by  deep  sjbudy  and 
D^ipectable ;  piiaotice,  are  clearly  eirinced  in  the  narrailiTe  of 
a.  little. -adYonture^  ii^idi  terminates  the  Atst  IxMk  of  th^  > 
Metamorphoses*. 

We  Asii  be  pleased  with  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of 
a  Dandy  Adroeate.  We  shall  value  it  also  as  being  a  com- 
plete  refutation  of  the  absurd  opinion,  that  it  is  impossible 
for.  ai  aonnd.  lawyer  to  find  time  fpr-  any  moiie  elegant  or 
UfaariRl  studies :  and  those  who  are  oondeimied  to  devote  the 
principal  partiof  their  days  to  legd  pursaits,  will  have  nd 
small  consolation  in  reflecting,  that  one,  who  was  all«aacom- 
plished,  had  as  clear  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  prifk^ 
cipks  of  right,  as  any  Jurisconsult  ever.attained  to,  who  had 
btatowed  <m;  these  subjeotsian.  exclusive  and  undivided 
aittentaKHi. 
,   The  adventure  is.  as  follows  : — 

"  Having  settbd.  these  matters  and  put  away  my  thinge  in 
my  h^6rtoom,.  I  set  out  for  the  bath,  and,  thtftl  might  first 
providg.samHhtag  to  eat;  I  found  outthe^slwaaiket,  aa(d 
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Bttw  ther^  a  fine  piece  of  fish  ei;pd)Eiedibrjud6.  'ladled  the 
pricey  'and  being  told  that  filre-and-twenty  pieces  had  been 
refiised/r bought  it  up  for  twenty.-  As  I  wee  going  gefitly 
from  the  market,  Pytheas  joined  nie,  my  feHowrteUegiim'  at 
Athens  :  after  a  short  time  he  recOgniaed  me,  and  cametd 
me ;  having  embraced  and  saluted  me  kindly/  he  said,  ^*  It 
is  a  long  time,  my  Lucius^  sitice  I  hare  se^i  you  ;not  stirely 
since  We  left  our  master;  But  what  is  the  oecastion  of  thiii 
journey?^  "  You  shall  know  to-raor«)w>"  I  said,  "  butirhftl 
is  this  ?  I  wish  you  joy ;  for  I  see  attendants  with  waodS/ 
and  your  diess  is  altpgether  that  of  a  person  in  offioe/ - 

"  I  preside  over  the  market,''  he  said,  '*  and  fill  the  office 
of  iSdile ;  if  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing,  I  will  assist  yoii.'aA^ 
far  as  I  can.'^  This  I  declined,  as  I  had  already  proviHad 
ft  piece  of  fish  quite  sufficient  for  supper.  But  nOtwiihstad4n 
ing,  Pytheas  caught  sight  of  the  basket,  and  shaking  up  the 
fish,  that  he  might  see  better,  said,  **  What  did  you  give  for 
this  trash  ?"  ''  With  some  diffloulfy  I  got  the  %!^bmm^ 
to  take  tipenty  pieces."  Upon  heami^  which,  he  instanlly' 
seized  my  hand,  ai^  hurryuig  me  back  into  the  ^sh-m^urk^t/ 
cried,  ''And  firom  whom  did  yon  pun^iase  this  trumpery^ 
here?"  I  pointed  out  a  little  old  mtan  sitting  in  a  cortier/ 
when  Pytheas  immediately  chiding  him  in  a  very  scLvera 
Toiee,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  .£dile,  said^  '^So^hel|} 
you  have  no  mercy  at  all  eten  ij^n  miy  frietids,  or  upoft 
foreigners?  What  do  you  melUQ  by  sellitfg  tfo  dear  sacb 
wretched  little  fishes,  and  by  thud  making  the  flbwer  of  ther 
land  of  Thessaly  seem  like  a  solitary  rock  in  respect  of  dear-' 
ness  of  provisions  ?  But  you  shall  not  escape ;  I  will  let  ye« 
know  how,  imder  my  magistracy,-  rogUes  ou^it  to  be  pu*>* 
nished/'  32ien  overturning  the  basket  in  the  imdsl,  hsi 
ordered  his  .officer  to  get  upon  the  fish;  and  to  tread  them  to 
pioces  with  his '  feet.     My  firimd  Pytfieas  being:  Jllitisfied' 
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urttii  tbis  nible  ke^mntfGtmumm,  Itifbfliied  me,  l^t  I  waA 
ijt  liberty  to  withdraw.  ''  It  is  ehougk  fbr  me,  my  Lucius; 
to  h$re  tiiot  disgraced  thftt  old  fellow/^  Astonifthed  ahd 
itrack  dumb  at  diese  exploits,  I  betook  myself  to  f^e  bath; 
having  been  de|Mrived  both  of  my  money  and  of  my  suppe? 
by  the  resoI«te  wisdom  of  my  seiMiMe  fellow-KK)UegiaB/' 

^  His  actis  et  rebus  meis  in  illo  oubioulo  conditis,  pergens 
ipse  ad  bdneas,  ut  prius  aUqiiid  nobis  cibatui  prospiceren> 
fenun  cupedinis  peto  t  inque  eo  piscatum  opiparem  exposilufnt 
video.  Et  percontato  pretio,  quod  centum  numis  indicarel 
aspeniatiM,  viginti  denitriis  proBstinaTi.  linde  me  oommo- 
dlun  egredientem  continuatur  Pytheas,  condSseipulus  apud 
Athenas  Atdcas  mens,  qui  me  post  aliquam  niultam  teimpo- 
ris^maiiteragnitum  invadit,  amplexusque  ac  comiter  deos* 
culatos :  ''  Mi  Luci,**  ait,  ^sat  Pol  diu  est,  quOd  intervisimiis. 
At,  liercules,  exinde  cum  a  magistro  digressi  Humus.  Quas 
Autem  tibi  causa  peregrinf^ionis  hujus?'^  ^  Orafitino  die  seies,^ 
ftiquam.  ''Sed  quid  iktud?  IToti  gaudeo.  Nam  et  Hxas  et 
virgas,  et  habitum  prorsus  magistratui  congruentem  in  te 
video.^  **  Annonam  curamus,*^  ait, ''  et  iBdilatmn  geremus ; 
et/  $i  <laid  obsonare  oKpls,  utique  commodabimiis.''  Ab^ 
BUebam ;  quippe  qui  jam  ccbusb  affatim  piscatus  piosperem- 
mus.  8ed  enim  Pytheas,  visa  sportula,  sucoussisque  lA 
tepectum  plamorem  piiCibus,  *'At  has  quisquilias  quantl 
pariuitt?''  "Vix,**  inquam,  '^piMmtori  extohrfanus  accipertf 
tigiiiti  denarios.^  Quo  audito,  statim  arreptfr  dextr&  post- 
Hminio  me  in  ibrum  cupedinis  r^ucens,  ^  Et  a  quo,*'  inquit; 
^  istorum  nugamenfea  h«ec  oompaerasti  ?^  Detnonstro  s^icu- 
ktm  In  angulo  sedentem.  Quem  conftstini  pro\£diIitatii^ 
impetib  voce  aspefrima  inorepaus,  inquit,  '^Tam  jam  nee 
ttiioiB  quidMi  xtfOsMs,  vel  onmino  ulKs  hospitibus  parcitis? 
Q^id  tarn  magnis  pretiispisces  fiivoloil  vindttatis,  et Htnetai 
in^es(Mdl8B  regionie  instar  sohtudink  scoputt*  eddiiSfn  cari^ 
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t«tod1ioitia^  Sedbon^ imputed  Jwi eirfnd^  fimp  fA»ap«  qtieoobe 
•fibmodoiii  «ub  nositro  mn^sterio  mali  d^betut  cnmiiai^''  Bl 
pipfilBt  ia  ta^um  8tK>rtulay  jubet  offid^Ll^xQ  auttm  iosmptfr 
piaceft  inactoddere,  ao  pedibos  suistotOB  obtereie«  Qua  oon^ 
teHtus  monim  iseTerittidme  meus  Pytbeas^  ac  taubi^  «t  abif 
rem,  suiftdeiiB,  ''Sftfficit  toM,  O  Luci/'  mqtii€,  ''•ecfiGiiU 
tenia  h»G  cOnldmeUa."  Hia  actis  ooosteniatus^  ao  ptorius 
<4ietapidiui,  ad  bahneditf  sae  refin^^  pmdentis  oondiacitniU 
TfUido  ootiaillo.^fc  anmid  aimiil  pri?atiiB  «|  ccsna." 

ApOkiiia  eiljoyed  dariBg  his  life  a  veifj  bigh  refutation  ibc 
d^  aod  Varibua  learning*  which  has  been  transmitted  tet 
the  present  tiknd  by  the  iestamtoy  of  numeifoiis  and  tmpeiai^, 
able  wrifc^rs  in  aU  agM.    A  slight  a^quaiiltanGe  with  his  ' 
works  will  convince  us,  that  this  was  obtained  in  the  obaoH 
lete  in^od  of  dos^  application^  by  extrtordinary  diligBnca^ 
patient  aeourate  inir«fstigatioh,  and  a  strict  intiiliacy  imih 
leaded  men  and.th^i^  works^  not  in  the  mor^ easy  ind mmm 
fiuhiooaUe  course. ^f  gaining  a  title  to  r^rawki  merefy  hf 
oociipancy.    Thia  title  is  tims  described  by  the  lasers,  and 
in  speaking  of  an  adrooate,  legal  terms  are  the  most  proper  i 
*'  Occupancy  is  the  taking  possession  of  those  things^  whicb 
before  belonged  to  nobody. — When  it  was  once  agreed  thai 
evfery  thing  capable  of  ownership  should  have  an  owner/  na- 
tural reason  suggested,  that  he  who  could  first  declare  his 
intention  of  appropriating  any  thii^  to  his  oWn  uBe»  and  iai 
eonsequenoe  6f  such  intentibn^  aiHnaUy  took  it  into  j>oases^ 
saon,  diould  thereby  gwn  the  absolute  propetiy  of  it-^fOiMi 
imlHm  ertp  id  ratime  tmhtrmU  eccufmti  tonteiiimJ* 
.  Upon  these  princifka  in  this  weli^tiaQced  land,  and  espectn 
ally  at  the  two  Universities,  wher^  naturid  reaacm  gotonul 
with  uhcontrolled  and  absolute  dmninion,  if  any  person  de* 
cbtf^his  intentianof  i^proprtatiiig  &e  soJe  knowledge  of  anji 
siilge^lt  whatever,  ui^sb  k  interfere  witfi.  the  prior  (daiinef 
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sofiie  one  eke,  whiek  is  raMly  the  cas«>  tlie  dafaft  is  ioun^ 
diately  allowed,  under  a  tacit  agreement,  which  might  be 
thus  expressed  :-^Claimant.  ''  I  understand  this  subjeet 
better  than  any  other  maa»''  University^  ''  Take  your  re^ 
pntation,  and  welcome,  only  do  not  talk  to  us  about  it :  for 
Qod's  sake!  do  not  compel  any  of  us  to  know. any  thing.*' 

If  some  confirmed  sceptic  ventures  to  donbt  the  reality  of 
sucb  practices,  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  an  easy  experiment, 
and  readily  bring  the  question  to  a. fair  trial:  let  him  only 
arfx)gate  to  himself  the  exclusive  or  superior  knowledge  of 
any '  science,  language,  or  author  whatever,  and,  if  the  world 
refuses- to  concede  it,  his  doubt  is  well  founded. 
'  It  may  be  taruly  said  that  Apuleius  was  an  universal  genius : 
ihae  are  but  tern  subjects  which  he  has  not  handed.  He 
tcaaslated  the  PhsBdox^f  Plato,  and  the  Arithmetic  of  Nico- 
machus :  he  wrote  a  treatise  ,de  Rqnddica;  another  de  ^ii- 
mem  and  one  de  Mmka.  His  ConvivaleaQuastmies,  his  Pit>» 
verbs,  his  Heimagoras  and  bin  LmUcra,  are  quoted.  We 
have  still  his  Metamorphoses,  or  the  Golden  Ass ;  his  Apo- 
logy ;  some  treatises  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy; de  LiierpreiatioMe;  de^Deo  iiocratk:^de  Mundo: 
and  his  Florida. 

Ha  was  not  more  distingipshed  by  his  learning,  than  by 
an  insatiable  curiosity  to  know  every  thing,  which  induced 
him  to  enter  himself  in  several  religious  firatemities,  and  to 
spend  his  whole  fortune  in  travelling ;  insoomch,  that  having 
a  desire  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  Osiris,  he  was 
in  want  of  money  to  defiray  the  expense  of  the  ceremonies 
incident  to  his  reoepticm,  and  was  compelled  to  pawn  even 
hia  delves  to  make  up.  the  necessary  sum. 
>  As  a  listless  indifierence  is.  the  invariable  characteristic  of 
dull  sluggish  minds»  and  of  a^s  of  darkness  and  of  barba*^ 
rism,  so  an  active,  raterpriaing^  and  evea  rash  cunoiitj^,  ta 
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tiw  MfsmtMoi  indioatkoi  of  gemofi  in  the  individwil,  and  is  a 
fUQBt  Qonspicuous  quality  in  periods  o£  liberality  and  refine- 
ment. This  curious  disposition,  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  prodigious  acquirements ;  but  in  order 
dttly  to  appreciate  his  motires  for.  desiring  to  be  initiated  in 
the  religious  mysteries^  it  is  necessary  briefly  to.  consider  the 
nalture.  of  those  institutions. 

To  countenance  any  species  of  superstition  is,  it  must  be 
admitted^  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher ;  yet  we  must 
remember,  that  the  mysteries  were  not  only  ^  of  great  anti- 
quity, ond.  had'  been  efiectually  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
secrecy  (so  effectually  indeed,  that  we  are  now-  pei&otly 
ignoriAt  of  their  purport)  but,  that  they  were  not  ULe  the 
gi:%^ter  part  of  {irerailing  superstitions,  ;a  fiairrago  of  abswd 
aiid  contradictory  dogmas,  which  inculcate  siiob  doctrines  as 
tend  to  enslave  and  degrade  the  soul,  which  are  cdebrated 
1^  sordid  and  puerile  rites ;  which  can  captivate  die  minds 
of  the  lowest  vulgar  only,  and  mislead  i^one  but  the  grossest 
of  the.  ignorant. 

The  ancient  cultivation  of  the  Divine  Being  was  enriched 
with  all  that  is  dazzling  in  the  higher  departments  of-  phi- 
losophy, and  comprehended  many  unpublished  stores  of 
traditionary  lore;  it  was  taught  in  a  language  unparalleled, 
and  had  every  decoration  of  music,  perhaps  supeior  to  any 
thing  that  we  can  conceive,  of  painting,  most  probably,  ^far 
surpassing  the  masterpieces  of  modem  artists,  and  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  manifestly  transcendant  and  inimitable. 
The  whole  was  exalted  by  a  chastening  taste,  the  value  of 
which  we  are  now  most  unfortunately  little  capable  of  esti-- 
mating ;  and  secured  by  a  liberty  of  thought  and  q>eeGh,  of 
which,  could  we  once  more  thorou^ly  feel  the  worthy  vra 
sl|Ould  have  ^igain  in  Qur  power  the  key  to  unlock:  the  trea- 
sury of  all  go^  things. 
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i  It  b  obfkHfaEi  Iftsh  tiutt  ibero  wm  enoiif^  i&  the  mfttertai 
to  attnu^  tht  atttntioii  of  an  ardsnt  tmiid;  the  very  secttoy 
aldnd  siwit  hare  inflated  «inBii  Oidiiiaty  suriosity. 

The.iGDldeii  Aeae  las  been  sbppoted  by  ctediiloiie  alehe*- 
mistft  to  bontaiiithe  eeeret  of  Ae  philes^phar's  stone)  and 
to  its  hirthar,  as  trell  as  to  aU  othet  peraoiis,  who  have  laiL 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  distinotk>n,the  power  of  woikitig 
mHraoles  wias  attributed  by  the  multitude. 

A{)iuleius  was  adimred  for  the.  <|ualities  of  his  body  a^  weU 
ad  for  those  of  his  mind :  his  poBoH  was  well  prdportaooed ; 
he  Was  aotiTe  and  gilaxteful.  His  fiM^e^  which  has  been  pre*- 
serred  to  us  on  gems»  is  exquisitdy  beautiful  t  the  hl|ir  and 
belurd,  tks  in  the  portraits  of  Pythagoras  and  Nutna,  ate 
teooth  ind  flowii^g ;  the  attire  of  the  head  the  same,  fl  pkw 
fillet  tied  bdhind,  the  ends  hanging  down.  The  whole  coun* 
ttaftnoe  orerflows  with  the  fine  old  Platonic  hilarity,  Which 
w^  View  Irith  astonishment,  when  found  petrified  in  an  onyst 
or  a  juspetf;  the  organic  remains  of  some  eariier  pertodi 
when  the  intellect  and  morals  grew  with  antediluviaa  vigeut» 
Ho  a  gigantio  statulre. 

A  dertain  little  modest  widow,  not  unaptly  named  Pu^ 
(lentiHa»  hid  liVed  thirteen  years  in  a  solitary  state,  sorely 
against  her  will  and  to  the  gtfeat  injury  of  her  health,  when 
Ae  advooatei  oame  to  lodge  in  he#  house ;  her  disorder,  wlueh 
during  thht  loag-protraoted  Lent  had  been  Mntinually  in- 
creasing, doddentally  attained  its  erisiti  some  litHe  tose  after 
this  arrival ;  she  then  found  that  she  must  either  die  or 
ftiany  somebody^  and  she  had  no  insuperable  objections  to 
her  guest. 

Her  SOB  Pontianus,  fo  whom  she  had  imparted  widiout 
scvuple  her  delicate  situation,  and  whose  filial  piety  oould 
not  bear  to  vkrhneslt  the  ailguish  of  a  mother>  then  ebvr^ 
forty  years  of  age,  pming  for  the  want  of  those  little  eonjugal 
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.radearmoBtSy  which  were  die  more  preckHis>  as  Ihejr  -were 
-okUli^^Hj.  to  be  laslhig/  beaetight  hU  putidriar'  frietid  mA 
aiDow  collegian,  byi  all  that  is  boly^in  fHend^iip  and  sacted 
-amongst  raeb,  ,to. soothe  his.  afflicted  parent;  the  lady '%a3 
neither  young,  nor  beautiful,  nor  rich,  but,  for  a  more  dis- 
interested motivei,  Apuleius  gen^rotisly  consented  to  marry 
lier. 

'  We  are  told  that  Pudentilla  was  a  literary  character,  and 
was  qualified  to  assist  her  husband,  which  some  ml^intaln  t6be 
a  probable  reason  for  his  marrying  her,  as  it  is  said  that  she 
used  to  hold  lights  to  him  while  engaged  in  his  studies ; 
which  expresision  a  dull  critic  takes  litei'ally,  and  wonders 
bow  she  could  stand  by  him  all  night  with  a  candlestick  in 
each  hand.  Be  thb  as  it  may,  they,  were  united ;'  aiid  consi- 
dering that  childi'^' are  good  things,  and  that  it  is 'good  to 
have  children,' and  being  free  fmm  all  p^ior  and  less  phtlo- 
)Sophical  intentions,  to  effebt  this  quiet  purpose  more  quietly^ 
they  retired  togedier  into  the  cduntiy. 

The.  interconrsie  of  i-efined  minds  and  of  congenial  tastes, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  is  truly  delightful/  Miss  Anna 
Seward  and  Dr.  Darwin  amused  themselves  iti  the-Docfor's 
study,: as  scandal  says,  but  perhaps  &lsely,  bya  course  of 
escperiments  on  equivocal  generation;  by  their  joint  efforts 
they  nearly  ihade  a-.baby. 

'  They  had  mmgled  Veal'  brotii  and  mashed '  potliioei  i^  a 
glass  Vessel  according  to:art,  and  in  due  time  the  lady  had 
her  reasons  for  ceixpedting  shortly  to  ta^te  the  •  deti^iotis 
ticaiispbrtd  of  a  mbther;  1>ut  in  her  ^ger  haste  she  shook 
jdie  j^vidbotde,  land  .the  gkm  was' disikdved 'into' ita 
parent  broth.  They  repeated  the  process  agaifk^tod 
tfjS^id,  with-  every  vaiiation  that:tlie  fertile  kventioff  of  a 
fk>etess  couM  dcfsisej.bnt  wsthoiit  fkkcotksi  and;  ^'to  sc^; 
t^  bid)yi^li»wi8liH.lkibT  inlhnF^sdiriititliaiHV  ^ 
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muf.lm^  been,  Iter  1tfi#^[Mtebii wJ^som i^xste 

H  i9a»t  i^tnioirdiMtf  ncotisiltioi^  Whiofa  .iloqsed  libe  amMbk 

1^  from  tbe  w^rm  laide's  fiiwiiriie  oovefl,  ,tfi0  iaiif  gnw 

^  'JS^be  Qcpu^^ioa  seems  ta  l»a¥e  beenf  qjlmofit  «»  bad^as^a 
Chancery  suit,  in  demanding  the  same  cruel  exposure  #f 
j$ftq»ily  secr^tfi^  <mei4  tb^jmne  uafeding  vidatiob,  of  domestic 
PfiYIM^Jj  in  flawing  matters  Into  colut,  which  are  qot  fie 
6ul»]ecta  for  the  jurisdicj^on  of  any  tribunal  ^  it  was  less  dila* 
tery^  but  ii^riy  as  ruinpus  md  ^txp^^osive. 
,  SAcinius  ^milianu^j  the  brother  of  PudeatUla's  &^  hns* 
]ffa^,  accused  Apui^us  of  Magie,  and  of  bavhig  gained  tbk 
a/i^BQt^onp  of  hc$  wife  by  ebanna  and  enchantments.  On 
]C9l0Qb  oqcifBiop  be  prtHK>unced  before  Claudius  llfaxnnu% 
Pr9ponsul  of  Africa^  bi9  celebrated  Apology;  a  most  elo* 
^ueu^  on^iqp,  whipb  is  still  extant,  and  is  only  less  engaging 
than  the  Golden  Ass.  The  oi:at<^  gl?es  many  amusing  par^ 
tiQulira  of  his  QWQ  life;  exposes  admirably,  and  at  great 
]eRgtb^  tbe  absurdity  ^  the  aecysatton  and  the  malice  of  his 
fccu^ers.  He  muat  be  allowed  to  have  many  of  the  fiiults^ 
1^ld  mucb  of  the  fidse  eloquence  of  the  age;  but  it  is  curtate 
Ibfifi  ^Q  c|M|aker.pQ8se^d  in.  a  remarkable  degree  tbe  cxife* 
rion  of  true  eloquence,  in  carrying  .iibng  with  him  Ibe  fed* 
IPBI  wA  passions  of  hia  b^alnera,  and  in  exciting  an  ivtense 
)^tfres(  in  his  fiivow»  Hq  was,  in  oonsequesoe  trimnphanttf 
9fiqpift^.  j^ome  writers  pireteqd>  that  be  was  tried  beibra 
Cbriftj^iw  judges }  bu(  in  AtQi^  a»  th^  erent  of  the  trial  alaoa 
iWDiM  letA  W  to  bdUiSVc^  tl^e  Ptfoconsnl  waa  by  refigioma 

^  It  if^djttevlt  to  imagine  what  oaokl  bare  oacaskm^  this 
^|AriaP»  ^udeai  it  he  that  he  was  aocpsMl^  aiaangst  ethtf 
m9f(mitj^9fckmk^  ^isawianaeliiB^sinos/^ 
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miyi  'the  Apoltgf,  ^  that  mtoy  oonkl  sesrcely  refrain  fitnii 
lat^htfer,  when  tbatx)fat6r  charged  me  so  vehemeiitly  tvith 
washing  my  mou^  and  spoke  of  tooth-powder  with  more 
Indignation  ttian'  any  other  man  ever  spoke  of  poison."    *. 

^  Yidi  ^o  dndnm  vix  risum  quosdam  tedentes,  €um  mmi* 
dlclas  oris  videlicet  orator  ille  asper^  accusaret,  et  dentifri-* 
cium  tanta  indignatione  pronunciaret,  quanta  nomoquisquam 
tenenum/' 

There  appear  likewise  to  have  been  counts  in  the  infor-» 
mation  for  combing  his  hair.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  neatness  gave  offence^  for  even  Socrates,  as  iElian  re* 
lates^  was  charged  with  being  curious  and  nice  about  his 
honse^  and  his  couch,  and  his  fine  slippers. 

We  cannot  help  feeliiig  a  wish,  on  reading  the  defence^ 
ttiat  the  prosecutor's  speech  had  been  preserved;  for  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  belieVe  that  the  principal  circnm-^ 
stances  firom  which  he  sought  to  infer  the  undue  influencd 
of  magic,  were,  that  Pudentilla  had  consented  to  marry  after 
thirteen  years  of  widowhood,  and  that  an  old  woman  had  not 
refused  a  yoiiog  man ;  to  which  it  is  answered,  that  the  reii 
wonder  is  that  ishe  remained  a  widow  so  long;  and  that 
tbert  wai-no  need  of  magic  to  induce  a  female  to  marry  a 
man,  a  widow  a  bachelor,  an  old  woman  a  young  nunu 
'  ^Igiturhoe  ipsum  argumentum  est,  nihil  opus  magifis' 
ftilise,  ut  niibere  vellet  miilier  viro^  vidua  coelibi^  major 
janiori.** 

Let  the  reflection  that,  even  hi  these  days,  we  have  accH-: 
wtions  qtdte  as  nkmstrous,  suj^rted  by  no  better  evidence, 
luf  with  Msuhs  nmidi  lass  isatisfiwtory,  serve  to  mitigate  o&r 
curiosity. 

One  of  the  prooft,  if  generafly  admittec^  would  convict  Mid 
the  world  of  mligic;  It  is  tfai^:  ^^  Aputeius  has  something  at 
borne,  T^hich  he  ^CfoMps  in  secret.^'    ^  Habet  qmddam 
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Apuleiiis  donii,  quod  *secreto  colit/'  Who  Ihen'woidd  be 
8fUe  ?  who  does  not  stand  confessed'  a  wizard  ?  who  bi»  not 
something  at  home  which' he  worships  in  isecret? 

Aniongst  the  ctliical  writings  of  Pintarchy^  the  Nuptial 
Precepts  sent  with  his  good  wishes  to  Pollianus  and  Eurydlce, 
we  .read,  that  the  natin*al  Magic  of  Love  had  been  before 
confounded  with  the  Black  Art;  but  that  th6  gOod  sense.of 
the  royal  rival  herself  could  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  power  of  light  and  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  *^  Khig 
Philip/'  says  the  tale,  "  loved  a  Thessalian  woman,  and  she 
was  aciiused  of  having  given  him  a  love-potion.  His  wife, 
Olympias,  therefore  endeavoured  to  get  the  person  in  her 
power.  But,  when  she  came  into  her  presence,  and  appeared 
comely  in  aspect,  and  conversed  with  gentility  and  pnid^nce, 
*•  Fare^vell  accusations,"  said  Olympias,  **  for  you  have  the 
love-potions  in  yourself."  "Wherefore  (infers  Plutarch  with 
his  exquisite  bonhommiej  a  lawful  man*ied  wife  becomes  some* 
Aing  quite  irresistible,  if,  placing  all  things  in  herself,  dowry, 
and  gentility,  and  love-potions,  and  (he  very  cestus  of  Veni!k9, 
she  works  out  affection  by  good  manners  and  virtue." 
'  If  the  sculptured  face  of  Apuleius  be  a  faithful  copy  of  his 
countenance^  and,*^more  especially,  if  bis  conversation  were 
as  engaging  as  his  writing^  a  female  more  aitrMttve  than 
his  bride  might  well  exclaim  with  Olympias,  "  YoU  have 
the  love*  potions  in  yourself!"  The  highest  authority  in  Uie 
world,  that  of  the  divine  Plato,  in  his  masterpiece  the  Spn- 
posium,  might  be  cited,  if  it  tvere  necessary  to  Adduce  autho- 
rities fo  shew  the  sovereign  influence  of  conversation  in 
affairs  of  the  heart :  the  passage  is  worthy  of  attention  as  a 
mar^^cllous  specimen  of  the  antique  simplicity,  although  "we 
db  riol  need  proof  where  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  :— 

*^  Ifi^Ks,"  says  the  Ditine,  "and' amongst  the  Boeotians, 
and  in  ev(?ry  other  Grecian  state  where  the  tfrtaf  df'speaking 
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AmtMi  ncity  .the  Iww  in  suek  places  absolutely  mriies  it 
boiiountble  to  gratify  the  lover;  nor  can  any  person  tbeie, 
whedier  yonng  or  old,  stain  such  a  piece  .of  conduct  with 
dishonour:  the  reason  of  which  law/ 1  presume,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  great  trouble  they  would  otherwise  have  in  court* 
Ing  the  frir,  and  trying  to  win  tbeni  by  llie  arts  of  oratory, 
lurts  in  which  they  have  no  abilities.'' 
'  The  advantagesof  a  good  face  are  perliaps  a  littleundep- 
rated  in  a  popular  anecdote  of  the  fiicctious  John  Wilkes^  , 
whose  excessive  squint  and  whimsical  ugliness  have  been 
passed  on  byHo^rth  to  the  laughers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  whose  estimate  of  beauty  tradition  has  preserved, 
to  teach  humility  to  the  handsome,  and  confidence  to  the 
unhappy  plain. 

*^  You  say  such  a  one  is  a  good-looking  fellow/'  observed 
the  gallant  patriot,  '^  and  such  a  one  is  an  ill-looking  fellow: 
I  think  nothing  of  looks.  Between  the  finest  face  I  ever 
knew  and  my  own,  I  never  found  more  than  half-an-hour's 
difference  with  any  woman."  The  patriot  did  not  know  the 
value  of  half-an-hour  in  a  case  of  life  and  death :  Sappho, 
although  ugly,  was,  perhaps,  not  more  ugly  than  Wilkes, 
and  perhaps  Phaon  relented  lialf-an-hour  too  late ;  liad  the 
Lesbian  girl  been  gifted  with  a  better  fiice,  she  might  have 
found  some  remedy  less  alarming  than  the  lover's  leap. 

There  are  many  editions;of  the  Metamorphoses;  oM  and 
new,  but  principally  old;  large  and.  small,  but  chiefly  lange; 
with  and  without  notes,  but  commonly  choaked  up  with 
piles  of  animadversions.  We  sometimes  see  one,  or  two 
lines  of  text  at  the  top  of  a  full  quarto  page,  like  the  chim- 
nies  wid  roofs  and  battlements,  of  a  town  rising  above  a  flood; 
sometimes  only  a  dreary  wa^te  of  waters,  when  the  Ruhn- 
)Mn  and  the  Wower,  the  Oudendorp  and  the  EUnenbbrst 
Imre  J>iokeQ  their  baoks^  and  laid  the  smiling  hct  of  the 
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«ixft  under  ^mmMtaryt  tlieB[thehlnih.t)ffBperaboiPe'MA 
tjbQ  Uaak  of  wMtitiPii  Mow  me6l  ui  mie  unifem  liae^ 
^  the  wei^  eye  seek^  in  vaia  along  tfie  d^l  Dutch  hoci^ 
zoQ aotpl^t torepeae  upon,  in  m  barn  some  propoitloi^ 
ia  i>b6erve4  betwem  ibe  quantity  of  Ibe  gfainand  ihe  buHt 
of  tbodmffandsimw;  there  is  some  pifopottion  too  in  th^ 
relative  value ;  but  in  the  cla^ios  Ihere  ib  none  bjStween  ihn 
edited  and  the  editor,  between  the  expounded  and  the  ex- 
positor. 

An  old  edition  is  prised  by  ccilectors  for  its  wood-ettt% 
which  have  more  merit  than  is  vshbI  with  these  antique 
prodnctions ;  they  are  i^y  and  barbarous^  but  not  altogethar 
withont  spirit. 

The  Metamorphoses  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe;  the  translations  are  principally  old 
ones.  Boiaiido,  who  published  an  abridged  version  in  Italian^ 
in  1544,  concludeshis  work  with  a  pleasant  sort  of  Bidex> 
he  reckons  up  all  the  pretty  little  nemUe^  which  he  makes 
to  be  tweiUy-four,  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  the  antient  authors  were  read  fav 
some  time  with  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  became  suspected, 
and  it  seemed  bett^  to  those  who  govern  our  bodies  and  o«p 
minds, .  to  discourage  these  studies.  In  order  to  provide 
substitutes  for  sudk  resdess  qMrits^  as  even  the  drankenness 
of  a  college  life  cnmsot  stupify^  d^y  restored^,  in  some  in* 
stances,  the  old  logic  of  Aristode,  with  a  dash  of  dlvfaitty)  hi 
oAers,  they  waste  the  ingenuity  of  the  youthfiil  mind  upon 
the. most , snbtle  analyties.  The  one  side  say  3  <^  Did  they  no< 
live  Very  well  in.  t^e  middle  ages  withont  knowle^f  Cm 
ive  not.  do  so  now?  We  eat,  We  drhric,  and  we  sleep;  wn 
abstain  from  treading  upon  the  grass:  what  more  did  thef 
m  thfe  tmlfih  centusy P*'  The  others,  .to  justify  themsslfn^  • 
enqukes  ^<  Do  you  wish,  for  mod^ni  discoveries)  «Mr  tt» 
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fPMt  fMtoh  FitaDh  CufaiAr^^  We  teaoli  idiiit  fe  new^*  ^ba 
newest  of  the  new ;  we  escpound  last  night's  dreams.''  luim 
Bp  w^der,  ^erefere^  tbai  the  GgMea  Att  Is  but  IHfk  koftfWa : 
U  isa  Ytio  altempti  liirith  a  few  baiid%  to  tow  H  fael^vy  vesMl 
^gf^flst  a  strong  wind  and  a  strong  lide;  but  it  is  as  well  tot 
take.hold  of  the  rope;  winds  Md  tides  have'changed;  and 
f/e  owe  aU  that  is  [NTecioiis  to  vain  attempts. 

If  the  curiosltjrof  one  person  only  shall  be  excite  to  read 
the  work  by  these  remttrka,  the  pleasure  which  he  wiU  dertve 
from  it  will  repay  whatever  ltd>our  the  ootnpositk^  of  them 
has  demanded- 

Some  one,  whose  conversation  is  of  the  narrative  ovdfiV»c 
was  relating!  at  an  i^eeable  dinner  party,  with  unwelcome 
proxility,  the  story  of  his  having  attended^  in  the  fields^  9^ 
coug^regation  of  Ranters  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  that 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher  contained  ft  full  description  of* 
the  infernal  regions,  when  the  naiTatoif  was  suddenly  cut* 
short  by  this  que^on :  ^^  Well,  Sir,  did  b6  describe  the  other 
place?  what  did  he  say  of  that?''  A  question  dctually 
full  of  exquisite  wit^  bm,  m  this  instance,  most  uninteiitiOD-> 
aUy  so,  as  the  intimate  friends  of  the  person  who  asked  it 
aU  -confidentiy  asserted,  and  vehementiy  repdkd  such  Mt> 
imputatkxib 

•  For  who  can  fjteseribe  happiness  ?  With  pain  we  are  but 
too  fimillar.  Tbe^  is  the  same  difficulty  jn  conveying  aar 
Mea  of  an  interesting  book  j  we  can  eisily  ofier  ^ecifra* 
reasons  to  deter  fit>m  the  perusal  of  a  M^nUeas  composition^ 
bo^  when  we  woidd  illustrate  U  teHary  wcHthiness,  tve  become 
Vague  and  gtneraU  We  ought  not  to  expect  that  a  maa^ 
wfa0  had  just  arrived  from  feiry-land,  ^honld  be  able  to  gif«r 
a  aysteaatie  accomt  of  Alt  te  had  seta  ihdre :  the  poor  M^ 
lo«to  ^eooU  Migr  «a7  th«t  evney  tfang"  \Att  enthancedianil 
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€9ai(ifaiM&)g;  he  mighty  periitfps^  ntme  one  or  two  of  Ae 
BiOBt^  strikilig  tfaiBgs  that  the  fiihies  and  tfieir  queen  had 
stewnhim. 

*  Tbestoryy  as  Vives  says,  is  taken  from  Lucian,  and  is 
comprised  by  him  in  about  sixty  pages ;  it  has  been  filled  up 
add  ettbelKsbed  by  Apuleius,  who  has  extended  it  to  eleven- 
books:  the  author,  .under  the  name  of  Lucius,  is  in  both 
works  the  hero  of  the  tale.'  Lucius  is  a  handsome  and 
accomplished  young  man,  full  of  eager  curiosity,  who  comes 
to  Hypata,  in  Thessaly,  the  metropolis  of  Thessaliau  Magic' 
He  there  lodges  with  Milo,  a  rich  miser,  a  pawnbroker  and 
usui*er,  whose  only  servant  Photis  (Lucian  calls  her  Palsestra,* 
and  says  of  her,  that  ^*  the  girl  was  a  boW,  saucy  litde  thing, 

and  full  of  grace  ;"  o^fif»  y»f  ^y  traiMf,  xa^t  yafirM  (j^sof  TO  xof»art99) 

soon  captivates  the  foolish  young  man,  who  suspected  no 
harm,  and  continues  to  captivate  the  more  foolish  reader,* 
even  after  he  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fatal  conseqfuences 
of  such  an  indiscretion. 

•  Afker  some  amusing  adventures,  Lucius  familiarises  him- 
self with  Photis )  the  familiarities  are  described  too  minutely, 
especially  by  Lucian  of  Samosata,  but  they  may  easily  be 
passed  over  by  the  not  impertinently  curious.  He  learns 
from  her,  upon  a  promise  "  to  remunerate  the  simplicity  of 
her  relation  by  the  tenacity  of  his  taciturnity,'*  that  her  mis- 
tress is  a  sorceress,  and  he  prevails  upon  the  fiiigil^  feir 
to  procure  him  a  sight  of  her  incantations.  One  night  Photis 
gives  him  notice  that  Pamphile  is  about  to  change  herself 
into  a  bird,  in  order  to  visit  a  supremely  beautiful  youdi, 
whom  she  loved  desperately,  and  beyond  all  measure.  •  He 
aa|K>mpanies  her  to  the  door  of  her  mistress's  bed-room ;  and 
peeping  through  a  chink,  sees  Pamphile  strip  off  all  her 
elotbes  (the  loved  youth  could  not  have  seen  more)  and  rob 
Kenbody  over  entirely  with  an  ointment,  ehaoge  gnduriljr- 
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ipjto  an  owlr  «i4  fly  hooting,  sway.  .  Man.  Is  an  ifiHMrre. 
anloMiI;..  Lucius  mi^l  copy  the  usurer's  wife:  he  pcjeKiult 
upon  the  swcy  girl  to  permit  him  to  try  .the  expcrimwjt; 
she  gives  him  a  box,  he  strips  himself,  and  hastily  rubft  his; 
body  .with  the  contents : 

•  '^  And.presently  poising  my. arms,  with  alternate  efforts,'! 
aays.he,  '<  I  was. delighted. at  the  thoughts,  of  turning  into  a 
similar,  bird.  .  But  there  are  no  little  feathers,  no  little  winga 
at  all.;.,  my  hairs  are  evidently  thickened  into  bristles,, and 
my.  tender  skin  is  hardened  into  a  hide ;  at  the  tips  of  both 
mX  hands  and  of  both  my  feet,  all  my  fingers,  and  toes,  their. 
number  being  lost,  are  forced  into  one  hoof;  and  from  the. 
extremity,  of  my.  back  bone  a  great  tail  comes  forth. .  My. 
fiice.soon  becomes  disproportionate,  my  mouth  wide,  my. 
Doatrils  gaping,  and  my  lips  pendulous.  So  also  my. ears 
stick  up  with  inunoderate  increase.  .  And  whilst  in  despair 
I  contemplate  my  whole  body,  I  see .  that  I  am  not  a  bird> 
but  an  ass.'* 

^'  Jamque  altemis  conatibus,  libmtis  brachiis,  in.avem 
similem  gestiebam.  Nee  ullse  .  plumute^ .  nee .  usquam  pin- 
nulse;  sed  plan^  pili  mei  crassautur  in  setas,  et  cutis  tenelia 
duratur.in  corium;  et  in  extimis  pahnulis.  perdito  numero,. 
toti  digiti  cogmiturin.singulas  ungulas;  et  de  spinaa  mesd. 
termino  grandis  cauda  procedit.  Jam  facies  enormis,  et  os. 
prolixum,  et.  nares  hiantes,  et  labiae  pendulse.  .  Sic  et  aures 
inunodicis  horripilant  auctibus. .  Ac  dum  salutis  inopia. 
cuncta  corporis  mei  considerans,  non  avem  me  sed.asinum, 
video." 

Nothing  can  equal  the.despair  of  Lucius,  except  the  pro- 
testations of  Photis,  who  assures  him  .that,  he . may  be . in- 
styntfy  restored.to  his  human  figure  upon  eatipg  some,  ropes :. 
sjbe  regrets  that  it  .is  too  late,  to  procure  any^  that  night,^  but, 
psptpkesto^ gather  some,  early  In  the. morning}  he  is  per*^ 
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Mided  »ettw^l#  f6  be  kd  -off  quietly  f6  Aie^toMe;  wMici 
He  is  most  udceretDoDiously  kick^  oat  of  the  mH  1^  Li0 
own  white  borse^  luid  presentty  aflterwardi  i^ffeftilfy  beancar 
by  W owo  dfatve  with'a  huge gi^een  codgeL    • 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  here  and  refleot  a  mooieiK.^^' 
The  calamity  wak  great;  but  let  us  hear  bi^  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  be  able  to  take  the  form  of  an  owl  at  pleasure:  h» 
does  not  dissemble  that  it  was  to  enable  him,  without  msfi^ 
eion,  to  pay  nightly  visits  to  certain  married  ladies  in  the 
Aeigbbonrbood,  and  to  caress  tfaem  wiAout  injury  to  tfa^ 
eharacterSy  and  in  sjnte  of  all  the  precautions  of  jealousy  ;^« 
natural  wish  enough  perhaps !  but  some  heavy  punishoMnt 
as  naturally  follows  presumption,  even  ia  thought.  To  the 
frequent  practice  of  lovers  calling  upon  their  nustresses  ia 
this  disguise,  he  attributes  the  custom  of  nailing  to  the  wail 
of  a  house  the  bodies  of  such  owls  as  have  been  kitted  ia 
the  vidulty,  ki  order  to  soaite  away  amorous  vbltants.  Tfao 
gibbetting  is  in  full  force  in  this  virtually-represented  na*^ 
tion,  as  the  bodies  of  feathered  malefactors:  every  where 
testify;  but  the  reason  for  these  executions  is  not  generalljr 
known,  because  the  secret  of  these  little  mSsfortnnes  ia 
better  kept  than  love-secrets  commonly  are,  or  beosoBe 
lovers  (which  it  is  hard  to  believe)  ai*e  no  longer  willing  tor 
be  impaled. 

Whilst  the  long-eared  platonist  is  brooding  over  the  injiK 
lies  which  his  leathern  coat  has  just  sustained^  and  is  espeel^ 
iog  that  the  dawn  will  bring  Photis  and  roses,. a  band  of 
robbers  plunder  the  miser's  house,  enter  the  stable,  load  tker 
philosopher  with  the  spoil,  and  drive  Urn  ofl^  in  company 
with  his  own  horse,  to  their  care.  To  jost  such  a  awe  atf 
we  were  idi  confined  m,  when  scfaool^boys,  with  Oil,£km 
de  SaniUtufie.  Thea  follow  adventures  iabtntkeraUe^  iai^^ 
series  and  lotigoider^  eaehtha^sueceeds  more  i 
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the  lasl)  in  short, -dK  bdeK  caxinot  M  hdd  doiwn  imtiV 
fifli^ed;  Ik  must: be  drunk  at  one  draugbt.  It  must  be 
ttift«ii  np  at  wtiriae  dn  tte  fi»8t  of  St  Barnabas^  the  kNEige^t^ 
and  the  brightest  da^^  that  tiie  sun  may  not  go  down  npoa 
the  nietamorphosed  Lucius,  tet  that  just  befoiie  sunset  he 
may  eat  lis  roses  and  become  a  man« 
'  When  youngr,  we  all  read  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea^  c^ 
aa  Atom,  of  a  Sopha,  of  a  Silver  Penny,  and  of  a  thousand 
odier  things ;  we  have  not  oow  a  very  distinct  remembraoce 
of  niiat  any.  one  of  these  books  is  about,  we  have  only  a^ 
^eneml  recollection  that  we  experienced  pleasure  in  the 
phrasal :  it  is  an  agreeable  mode  of  stringing  together  adve^« 
tures,  and  the  Gold^i  Ass  is  beyond  comparison  the  best 
work  of  the  kind* 

There  is  moreover  in  this  book  something  quite  peculiar^ 
of  which  we  see  no  vestige  ebewhere:  it  excites  an  expec- 
tidiion  evea  from  the  commencement,  a  breathless  curiosityi 
an  flnticipatioa  of  the  marvellous  so  intaise,  that  we  feel 
prepared  for  whatever  happens;  it  seems  to  be  no  more 
than  we  expected,  however  strange,  new,  or  incredible* 
These  feelii^  are  in  some  degree  described  in  what  Lucius 
experienced  the  morning  after  hia  amval  at  Hypata,  the 
Gty^Magic. 

^  I  saw  nothing  in  that  city  which  I  could  believe  to  be 
what  it  really  was,  but  I  felt  that  every  thing  had  heesa 
changed  into  another  form  by  some  fatal  vfhispeTj  so  that 
even  the  stones  which  I  trod  upon  had  been  hardened  out  of 
men,  and  the  birds  which  I  beard  had  been  feathered  in  the 
s^mie  Baaoner,  and  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  waUs. 
had  thus  been  covered  leaves,  apd  that  the  fountain  streams, 
w^r^  but  iowing  human  bodiesw  I  expected  that  the  statues 
ipid  ittages  w^ld  presently  begin  to  walk  ao^  tbQ  walls  t^ 
tfeHkj  jAai  tfia  Plfen  aod^tt^  woMd  i|tter  sMne^'^^tiijaii. 
and  that  from  the  heavens  and  the  circle  of  the  sun  an  oracle 
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would  suddenly,  desciend.  Being  thus  coafoudded,  mqr, 
raibhr  benumbM  by  an  excruciating  desiite,  and. UQid>le  to 
find  any  commencement,  or  even  the  leaat  trace  of  what  I 
sought,  I  wandered  about  every  where«" 

*^  Nee  fiiit  in  ilia  ciyitate,  quod  aspiciens,  id  esse  cnederem 
quod  esset,  sed  omnia  prorsus  ferali  murmure  in  aliam  effi-. 
giem  translata,  ut  et  lapides  quos  offenderem,  de  bomine 
duratos;  et  aves,  quasaudirem,  indidemplumatas;  etarborea. 
qu«e  pomerium  ambirent,  foliatas  similiter,  et  fontanoslati- 
cesde  coqK)ribus  bumanis  fluxos  credereni.  Jam  statoas 
et  imagines  incessuras,  parietes  locuturos,  boves  et  id  genus^ 
pecua  dictura  presagium ;  de  ipso  vcro  ccelo,  et  jubaris  orfoe 
subito  venturum  oraculum*  Sic  attonitus,  imnio  vetb  era- 
ciabili  desiderio  stupidus,  nullo  quidem  initio  vel  ornnino 
viestigio  cupidinis  meas  reperto,  cuncta  drcuiband." 

In  some  parts  of  England,  as  the  Western  district  of 
Yorkshire,  they  prepai*e  a  sauce  for  boiled  meat,  generally 
for  veal,  in  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  of  sorrel.    The 
Idftves  are  placed  in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  up6n  them  a  large 
stone  ball,  like  a  cannon-ball ;  the  lady-cook,  seating  herself 
upon  a  low  stool,  takes  the  bowl  between  her  knees,  and  by 
well-timed  motions,  persuades  the  stone  to  roll  about,  until 
the  sorrel  is  reduced  to  a  smooth  pulp.  However  incredible 
it  may  appear  to  some,  that  any  effect  produced  in.Ais  man- 
ner can  be  agreeable,  the  sauce  is  certainly  most  delicious  ; 
it  tastes  of  the  veriest  freshness  of  the  spring,    lliose  who 
have  witnessed  this  singular  culinary  operation  will  be  forci- 
bly reminded  of  it  by  a  passage,  where  Lucius  finds  Photia 
preparing,  not  sorrel-sauce,  but  some  kind  of  mineed^meat, 
iti  an  attitude  nearly  similar. 

*'  She  was  dressed  neatly  in  a  linen  tunic^  with  a  br^t 
red  sash  tied  ntter  high  under  lier  boscHn,  and  was  taming, 
the  bowl  -round  and  rbund  wiA  her  raqr  little  handa,  .often 
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shaking >il  up  :geiitlj  wbikt  \t  rcvMved^.  aad  tmyfUng  hm 
limba  softly,  with  her  loins  just  quivering,  and  her  foxiUe 
l^aidc-quletiy  stirring,'  shfe^waved  it  gracefiilly/' 

^*  Ipsa  linea  tunica  niundtri^  jaihicta,'  et  russea  &scioia 
prsenitente  altiuscul^  sub  ipsas  papillas  succtnctnla,.iUiid 
eibariuni  vasculum  floridis  palraulis  rotabat'  inciD^ihim; 
et  in  orbis  flexibus  crebra  succutiens,  et  sioHil  meml^  sua 
leniter  lUubricans/  luihbissensim  vibrantibus,  spinam  mo- 
bilem  quatiens  placid^,  decenter  undabat." 

Apuleius  seems  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in'  hair, 'and 
ardently  to  hiave  admired  an  ekgmnt  head  dress ;  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  tresses:  he  is  elor 
quent  and  impassioned  when  he  speaks  of  thpse  of  Pbotis/yet 
whJEit  he  says  is  of  too  heating  a  nature  to  be  admitted  into,  a 
composition  of  cool  criticism,  and  must  tbei^efore  bepai9sed 
over. 

But  is  not  the  whole  work  <^ a  somewhat  licenticMis  cast? 
It  is'a  common  complaint  that  novelists  always  write  about 
love :  this  is  true-4mt  what  else  have  they,  to  write  about? 
^that  they  write  too  warmly :  this  is  also  true-^they  da 
write  too  warmly ;  rbut  such  as  they  are  we  must  read  them, 
until  some  one  descends  from  heaven,  at  dice  .calm  and 
readaUe. 

The  most  olgeetionable  part  of  the  Gdden  Ass  is  an  Uh 
l^orical  salire  on'  the'  female  sex,  whicb'.  it  is  im[k>ssible  to 
justify}  hilt  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  clever,  diat  it  is.equaHy 
impossible  for  either  man  or  \^omau  to  be ,  outfageon3ly 
angry.  '  On  the  other  hand,  the  storyt  of  Ckipid  and  P«f che 
is  noti  only  one  unilbrm' piece  of  liixy^toess^  but  Js  so  deljcale 
(even  mthe  modmiatid /least  estmMilftseoScf.of  t|ie  w^) 
dttit  it  Bright  be  reod  at  sdiOol:  by^.da^  o^f  yomg  i^Aie^* 
Tim  epitode.ls  enticely  the  imr^iitiOfn  of  Apuleius ;  it  iW9 
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Mire  •  ifan :  tm^'  wbeW  boolu;  ^ kid:  is  r^lete  withieralilkfe 
ttia  pleased  -•  -"  '  ^'  ^^^ -.-^m  --.  ..  -  .  r  .^-.^ 
The  Emperor  Sevwoi  profefiscd  16  dei^ttse  wiM  henMiHL 
Ae  Punic  tales  ef  Ap«deiu8;-*-4be  censurt  of  all  £ii]f)f^ror 
iMay  reoomnmid  them  to  90Bie  ]!eadc»rs.    ^  

Cicero^  says:--*-         -  ^ 

^  VUd^  that  delight  the  ear,  fike  the  oomdttes  wUcii 
Menander  and  bis  imitators  wrote  for  representatioa,  ar 
JMories  Ml  of  the  feigned  adventures  of  loTcrs,  in  wlileh  Pe- 
tronius  practiced  niiich^  and  Apuleins  sometiaies  anrased 
himself  to  our  great  surprise  *'  (and  to  tlie  sdrrow  of  eonsolar 
tn^n  Kke  myself^  wliociamot  affiird  to  be  jocose)-  ^^iitMsM 
of  tliis  Icind^  yAAdb  profess  only  to  delight  the  ears,  Wisd<hM 
bviis^es  from  her  sanctuary  to  the  cradles  of  iMUfses.*' 

^'  Auditum  mulcent,  yelut  comediae,  quales  Menander^ 
ij^BSve  incdtatores  hgendas  dederunt :  v^  ar^uHienla  fittis 
easibus  funatorum  referta :  quibus  vel  mvdUim  se  Arbiter 
exercuit :.  vel  Apiildufii  nonnunquam  lusisse  miramun 
Hoe  lotum  iabulantm  ^nus^  good  solas  aoriuHl  delitias 
px>fltefeor^  e  sacrario  suo  in  nutricuih  cunas  sapiential 
Mictatus  eHminaf  , 

If  the  use  of  such  books  only  as  they  can  read  witiioiit 
didight  be  permitted  to  the  itise,  we  iStm  fooOA  isUSL  ahnbst 
doubt^  whether  it  is  nc^t  better  to  lie  itt  the  cradk  wMithfi 
Burse^  than  to  sit  in  Ae  aacristy  with  tlie  pUIoac^hfer. 

A  parson  w]m>  wooU  take  tibe  piiias  aad  had  the  requute 
qualifications^  and  he  amist  have  a  great  many;  aoight  dcsw 
ujp  a  Tery  curSous  and  instructive  oomnieiittry  on  tiiia 
rottmee^  which  contidns  many  usMommon  words^  w<Hrtfay 
af  exptanation,  as  being  ihtiatately  connected  with  tUe 
Ustory  and  tnamiers  of  thi  scboisid  eenlwy*   TbeiiBit  book 
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tf  ii^iqruiidjr^iiiMftotfiiir;  abd  Jadaed  i<MJjH«i9  ibi*  ik^art 
andcorildke^/aiid  cwnpmhQiidB'flisny  of  ijie^aBdi^  ^i^^ 
«hc(iiiie&  of  pUlosoplqr  tuii'if  tfa^  8atient:rQUgioti  of  Egfpt; 
a.lsiumed  and  oojiioUB  descnptioa  of  cisrta|H  Mloerflotat  bev^ . 
jnohiet,  and  of  the  inttiatioa  infto  tke  myaferUa  of  Ids:  aaA 
Oairis.:: 

By  patient  research  and  diligent  investigation^  inany  ifiielB 
respecting  the  mysteries^  now  buried  in  unopened  volumes, 
might  be  brought  to  light :  the  enquiry^  as  well  as  the 
results^  would  afford  no  common  pleasure;  whetlier  leisure 
and  opportunity  for  these  pursuits  will  always  be  wanting, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

There  are  barbarisms,  there  is  bad  taste,  there  is  false 
eloquence  in  the  Golden  Ass;  there  are  all  these  faults  and 
many  more :  but  nevertheless  let  him  who  has  read  it  read 
it  again ;  let  him  who  has  never  read  it,  all  other  business 
being  omitted,  suddenly  read  it ;  and,  if  he  cannot  procure 
a  copy  on  easier  terms,  let  him,  Apuleius-like;,  sell  bis  coat 
and  buy  one. 

All  that  now  remains,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  learned 
world  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Apology,  in  which  the  author 
warns  all  men  against  marrying  a  widow,  for  this  plaia 
reason,  ^^  because  she  can  have  nothing  inposcibile  about 
her :"  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

^'  Virgo  formosa,  etsi  sit  oppid6  pauper,  tamen  abund^ 
dotata  est.  Adfert  quippe  ad  maritum  novum  animi  indo* 
lem,  pulcbritudinis  gratiam,  floris  rudimentum.  Ipsa  vir* 
ginitatis  commendatio  jure  meritdque  omnibus  maritia 
acceptissima  est.  Nam  quodcumque  aliud  in  dotem  acce-* 
peris,  potes  cum  libuit^  ne  sis  beneficio  obstrictus,  omne 
lit  aeceperis  retribuere;  pecuniam  renumerare,  mandpia 
reatituere,  domo  demigrare,  pFoediis  cedere.  Sola  virginita^ 
cum  semel  accepta  est^  reddt  nequitur  j  sola  apod  maritum 
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:)eafi  pS^ob  ddtiUbUs  rtimaiiet  VidoB  'a«tem  Iqdalii  ra^ittk^ 
i«bU^  taHsdivdrtio  digrdiiMr;  nifailadferl  inpoiifibtle.'r .  : 
*  The  autfioiiiy  is  wdghty,  aod  the  PhUosopher  did  sot 
iipeale'wtfliout  experience:  but  If  any  on^  notwilbBtandiig^ 
sfadl  hive  the  hardihood  to  despise  this.cautin,  let  htm 
accept,  as  a  nuptial  benediction,  the  phrase  in  which.FhotU 
used  to  say/' Good  night  r 

.    QUOJ>   BONUM   F£I,1X  BT  FAUSTUH. 
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TO  A  SPIDER  RUNNING  ACROSS  A  ROOM. 

Thou  poisonous  rascal,  ninning  at  this  rate 
O'er  tbe  perplexing  desart  of  a  mat, 
Scrambling  and  scuttling  on  thy  scratchy  legs, 
Xjike  a  scared  miser  with  bis  money-bags; 
Tlibu  tUef— -thou  scamp — thou  hideous  much  in  little, 
Bearing  away  the  plunder  of  a  spital, — 
Caitiff  of  comers, — doer  of  dark  deeds. 
Mere  lump  of  poison  lifted  on  starv'd  threads. 
That  while  they  run,  go  shuddering  here  and  there. 
As  if  abhorring  what  they're  forc'd  to  bear, 
Like  an  old  bloated  tyrant,  whom  his  slaves 
Bear  from  the  gaping  of  a  thousand  graves. 
And  take  to  some  vile  corner  of  a  court. 
Where  felons  of  his  filthy  race  resort, — 
1  liave  thee  now; — I  have. thee  here,  full  blown, 
Thou  lost  old  wi^etch,  benighted  by  the  noon  t' 
What  dost  thou  say  ?    What  dost  thou  think  ?   Dost  see 
Providence  hanging  o'er  thee,  to  wit,  me? 
Dost  fear  ?  Dost  shrink  with  all  thine  eyes  to  view  - 
Tbe  shadowing  threat  of  mine  avenging*  Aoe  ? 
Now,  now  it  comes;! — one  pang, — ^and  thoa  wilt  lie^ 
Flat  as  the  sole  that  treadsthygocg'd  impurity^       ^ 
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178  MINOR  PIfiCBS. 

Yet  hold :— why  should  I  do  it  ?   Why  should  I^ 
Who  in  my  infidel  fidelity, 
Believer  in  the  love,  though  not  the  wrath. 
Have  spared  so  many  crawlers  o'er  my  path, — 
Why  should  I  trample  here^  and  like  a  heast« 
Settle  this  humblest  of  them  all  and  least? 
The  vagrant  never  injnred  me  or  mine, 
Wrote  no  critiques,  stabb'd  at  no  heart  divine,  ] 
And  as  to  flies,  CoUyer  himself  must  dine. 
Flies  may  he  kill'd  as  speedily  as  mutton. 
And  ^our  black  spider's  not  your  blackest  glutton. 
The  vermin's«e  frank  vermin,  after  all; 
Makes  no  pretence  to  a  benignant  oaD ; 
Does  not  holfl  u^  a  hideous  while  hand. 
To  tickle  grandams  to  his  promhed  land  $ 
Nor  polls  white  handfcerchiefr  from  out  his  btackMlK, 
To  wipe  the  tears,— that  give  a  surfeit  slackness. 
He's  not  the  Laureat,  not  my  tum'd  old  Beb; 
Not  Bull  the  btate^  nor  Gaaetleer  the  grab  s 
He  does  not  '^  profeBs  Poetry,''  like  Mill ; 
Music,  like  Buzby;  nor,  what's  higher  sttl), 
''  Moral  Philosophy,"  fike  wicked  WilL 
He  swells,  I  gnuit,  and  'tis  wkh  poison  too; 
But  not,  toad-eating  Muddyford,  like  you: 
He  plunders,  and  nms  off;  but  mot  like  Tlieod^ 
To  make  avends  by  slandering  for  King  EStmi  t 
He  skulks ;  but  'tis  noit  as  ^  dear  Ally"  <foe%  1 
To  pry  afli  pDHnte  on  feuates,  attdkeep  cloaeh 
At  fingers  only  that  can  pull  a  nose.  j 

Honest  thevogue  is^  in  his  way,«^hef ,  Groty?^^ 
And  does  nomd  his  wares  and  slm^htetn  ^  Holy;" 
Nor  like  thd  Rvnkn  tfnt  msdted  Spain, 
C17  ''Manotrki"  and  alfeot  tke  gMdebMu 
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He  holds  to  vbat  be  tay  ilkie  ber  that  bore  hina, 
.i%  flphdef  ,  as  Ua  fether  was  be£m  him. 
rrwas  Cowl^notiit,  tbat  by  old  CMnsanTa^r^ 
Born  of  a  maa^  turn'd  reptile  and  mere  liar^ 
And  chang'd  his  shape  With  his  own  &i^,  as  mothen^ 
Their  tender  burthen  incomplete,  changt  otheiK 
And  have  I  spared  the  very  worst  of  these 
A  thousand  timesy  and  all  for  Aeir  own  eas^*-*' 
Let  them  crawl  ©n,  and  irink'd  at  Gizxard's  sel^ 
To  tread  out  thee,  poor  emblematic  elf? 
Thee,  whose  worst  vice  is;^  that  thy  hang-d(^  loote 
Remind  us  of  his  face,  not  of  his  books. 
For  all  the  poison,  clubb'd  from  alt  thy  race. 
Could  not  do  that*  yonVe  safe  from  that  disgrace. 
Have  I,  these  five  years,  i^red  the  dog  a  stick. 
Cut  for  his  special  use,  and  reasonably  thick. 
Now,  because  prose  hlad  fell'd  him  just  before; 
Then,  to  oblige  the  very  heart  Be  tore^ 
Then,  from  conniving  to  suppose  him  human, 
Two-legg'd,  and  one  that  had  a  serving- woman ; 
Then,  because  some  one  saw  him  in  a  shiver. 
Which  shewed,  if  not  a  "heart,  he  had  a  liver; 
And  then,  because  they  aaid  the  dog  was  dyings 
His  very  symptoms  being  given  to  lying?  » 

Have  I  donelUs  ?   Have  I  endur'd  e'en  Murrain^ 
Whom  evenifaia  own  &oe  finds  past  endnring. 
Trying  to  slip  aside  frt>m  hnn,  and  cut  bim> 
When  honest  men  aik  questions  tbat  don't  suit  hlfli  f 
Have  I  let  strut,  Jbdiind  (betr  dimgiiill  acre^is. 
All  the  brirfk  crowers  in  Scotch  magazines, 
Who  take  for  day  thdr  cmdcling  Northern  L^t%        ^ 
And  scream,  a^d  sisiBtcb,  aad  keep  it  up  o^  nigbci,         > 
Braggarts  with  beaten  phunes,  and  sensual  faypocrttasPj  - 
Him  too  whp  fiieds  <faem^  and  la  whom  there  rm 
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All  Curll'd  and  Odbome's  melted  bras^  in  one, 

(Blackguard,  thought  wrong  by  the  young  trader  but  wronger 

By  those  whose  consciences  have  eaten  longer) 

Have  I  spared  l?inl,  when,  with  a  true  rogue's  awe 

Not  of  the  truth  or  justice,  but  the  law. 

He  lay  before  my  feet,  and  proffer'd  me 

His  rascal  money  for  indemnity  ? 

In  scorn  I  let  him  go,  just  taught,  it  seems. 

How  to  call  pepple  more  iugenious  names; 

For  which,  I  own,  I  merit  the  reproofe 

Of  all  the  world,  but  those  who  read  bis  huffs. 

Go,  you  poor  wretch, — I  mean  the  spider;  go. 
And  take  care  how  you  bite  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 


SOUTHEOGONY, 

OR  THE  BIRTH  OF  THB  LAURBAT. 

Incipe,  porve  puer,  risu  coguoscere  matrem.— ViRC. 

Laugh,  if  you  can  $  but  one  way  or  another. 
Do  prayi  old  boy,  begin  to  know  your  mother. 

WbVb  all  of  us  read,  in  some  poet  or  other, 
That  Pallas  was  born  without  ever  a  mother;     ^ 
And  'tis  equally  certain,  or  more  certain  rather. 
That  Mars  wa^  produced  without  ever  a  father : 
For  as  to  old  Jupiter's  pain  in.  his  brows. 
The  reason  for  that  might  still  lie  with  his  spouse ; 
And  as  to  his  getting  the  thing  in  his  head,     . 
It's  what  many  men  do,  who  are  not  brought  to  bed ; 
Whereas  that  a  son  should  be  bom  of  a  lady. 
And  none  know,  the  father,  not  even  the  Cadi, 
Or  rather,  that  there's  been  no  father  at  all, 
(For  if  couldn't  be  Peter,  and  coulAi't  be  Paul, 
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And  then,  as  the  vUlfige  says,  «^  Wlio  could  It  be  ?'^  - 
Is  a  point  on  wtiich'  doctors  of  all  sorts  agree. 

Be  this  as  it  biay,  the  immortals  above  us 
Were  talking  of  these  things,  and  saying  */  Lord  love  us  !*' 
When  Jupiter,  coming  from  council  upon  *era,  ' 
(You'd  have  thought  that  the  sound  of  his  step  had  undone  'em. 
But  luckily  he  had  cscap'd  their  descriptions)  ,    . 
Said,  **  What  do  you  say  there  about  my  conceptions?" 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  strange  creature  I've  thought  on, 
For  bard  to  the  era  about  to  be  brought  on, — 
A  jumble,  a  Janus,  a  Jack-of-all-trades, 
A  prostitute  pen,  yet  the  prince  of  old  maids; 
The  ghost  of  a  rhyming  Inquisitor's  rack ; 
A  crack  on  the  crown,  and  a  crown  on  the  crack ; 
A  ^*  Honi  soit"  zeak>t  for  Liberty's  charms, 
Subsiding  in  softness  beneath  the  King's  Arms ; 
The  vice  contradiction ;  thie  virtue  in  if ; 
A  weathercock  image,  so  solemn  and  stiff. 
Who  first  holds  up  one  hand,  and  then*  holds  np  t'other,  = 
As  ponnpously  fierce  for  one  wind  as  another; 
A  mind,  like  his  visage,  by  nature  intended 
For  something,  but  left  till  too  late  to  be  mended, 
Tkat  promises  strength,  but  reti-eats  in  weak  dudgeon, 
Tbe  nose  of  a  hawk,  and  the  mouth  of  a  gudgeon ; 
iti  short,  a  grotesque,  any  thing  but  a  true  thing. 
Part  human,  part  brutal,  part  flowery,  all  nothing ; 
That  begins  like  a  man,  but  possessing  no  substance. 
Runs  flourishing  of^  like  die  figures  on  hob-stands^  .  , 

And  foams  at  a  creature  that  guards  t'other  side, 
To  wit,  it's  own  self,  and  identical  pride. 
**  I  want  such  a  being,"  said  Jove  in  conclusion, 
^^  To  puty  with  his  praises,  bis  friends  in  confiision. 
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And  fumUH  cmwii*d  lieadi  vHli  a  thAhf  t)lieito«ew% 
Fit  for  some  certabi  damttoK  thw  Mmiag  on.'' 

^'  I  cannot  conceive  ancb  ahctoj^"  aoid  Juno; 
^  Don't  mention/'  ea^l  Venus».*^sucliyiiiicl9 in  uoo/' 
'*  It's  much  beyond  us/'  eried  %h^  wli^e  of  tlie  g;oddes9e%i 
Bridlii^i  and  settling  their  eeveral  boddiccft, 

'*  Well,"  cried  a  damsel,  who  kept  Juno's  peacock^ 
**  It  seems  now  as  easy  to  me  as  hie  h^ec  hoe : 
Good  lordl  sure  my  mistress  is  joking.    Why  I 
Could  conceive  twenty  such,  or  I'd  like  to  know  why. 

Now  the  damsd  who  thus  indiscreetly  tooK  on  her. 
By  poets  on  earth  is  yclept  Mrs.  Honour : 
But  in  heat* n,  for  her  airs  and  her  ''  pompous  {naBfty,** 
Gods  name  her  rightly,  and  call  the  jade  Vanity. 

<^  Do/'  said  Jove  laughhig.    He  t6ok  from  a  flbdf 

The  work  of  a  bard  who  was  big  with  Umatl^ 

And  throning^  it  at  her,  the  girl,  as  Iftegraagfv 

Seem'd  struck  Qf  a  heap,  and  took'd  dawn^  a«l  «aid''Hayr 


} 


A  ludicrous  gravity  roll'd  in  her  eyejy 

She  looks  pregnantly  vacant,  and  foo1i3bly  wis^ 

And  picking  her  skirts  up,  sail'd  off  through  the  skie«. 

You'd  have  thought  all  the  Coda  would  have  split 'em  for, 

laughter. 
To  see  her  waist  firsts  and  herself  coming  after. 

That  very  day  mue  weeks,  if  gossips  be  light^ 
My  Southey,  with  green  and  grey  bead,  came  to  light  j 
And  'tis  said,  that  before  he  liad  found  oiit  h}s  legs^ 
The  rogue  taught  his  grandmother  ho^to  sucH  ^gs« 
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LINES  OP  MADAME  DHOXTTETOT. 

Jeune,  j'aimal.    L«  teippB  de  non  bd  aye^ 
Ce  temps;  81  courts  ramow  seid  le  reniplil: 
Quand  j'attetgnia  la  saiiOD  d'etre  sage^ 
Toujours  j'aimai :  )a  vabon  loe  le  dit 
MiMa  r&ge  Tient,  et  k  plaisir  s'euvole ; 
Mais  man  bonheur  ne  s'euvole  anjourd^hni, 
Car  j'aime  encoore^  et  raracur  me  console; 
Rien  n'aurait  pu  me  consoler  de  lui. 

When  young,  I  lov'd.    At  tliat  delicious  age^ 
So  sweet,  so  short,  love  was  my  sole  delight; 
And  when  J  reack'd  the  season  to  bo  sage, 
Still  I  lov'd  OB,  Sut  reason  gave  me  right.  . 
Age  comes  at  lengtli,  and  livelier  joys  depart. 
Yet  gentle  ones:, sliU  kiss  these  eyelids  dim ; 
For  still  I  love,  and  love  consoles  my  heart; 
What  coiild  eonsole  n^e  $>r.  the  loss  of  hi^  ? 


TALARI  INNAMORATI. 

r 

'Dsae  Molly,  who  ai*t  the  best  comingest  lass. 
With  a  foot  not  so  big  as  the  slipper  of  brass, 
Or  as  her's,  whom  a  wag,,  strangely  gifting  with  wrong  clo'es. 
Calls,  most  unbecomingly,  Ninon  de  Long-clq'es, 
(Of  whom  'tis  recorded,  that  in  a  ragout 
Some  young  men  of  &shion  once  toss'^d  up  ber  shoe), 
Talce  a  story  that  came  in  my  heml  t'otlier  day. 
As  writing  a  Ubel|  all  careless  I  lay. 
So  good-natur'd  am  I,  and  soon  c^tcried  away^ 
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Ton  must  know,  that  'twas  after  a  day  of  maeh  flighty 
The  feathered  god  Mercury  got  home  one  night: 
He  took  off  his  winged  hat,  flagging  with  dews. 
And  shook  off  as  quickly  his  two  winged  shoes.: 
And  ringing  for  Hebe,  sak],  ^^  Starlights  and  nectar; 
And  go  and  tell  Venus,  you  rogue,  I  es^pect  her/' 
So  saying,  he  threw  his  light  legs  up  together, 
And  stretched,  half-reclin*d,  on  his  couch  of  dove's  fieather. 
And  taking  his  lutp  up,  and  thumbing,  and  humming, 
Was  about  to  sing  something  to  hasten  her  coming,  - 
When  lo !  the  two  shoes  that  I  spoke  of,  instead 
Of  departing,  as  usual,  like  pigeons,  to  bed. 
Began  flutt'ring  and  making  genteel  indicatidns 
Of  delicate  feelings  and  nice  hesitations. 
And  then  walking  forward,  stood  still,  rather  wide. 
When  the  one  drew  his  heel  to  the  other's  inside. 
And  suggesting  9  bow  (for  it  well  may  be  said. 
You  can't  make  a  bow  without  Iiaving  a  head) 
Told  the  god  with  a  sigb,  wliich  they  meant  to  go  through  him. 
That  they  had,  if  he  pleas'd,  a  small  prayer  to  make  to  him. 

"  How  now  V  said  the  God ;  ^^  what^my  shoes  grown  pa- 
thetic ! 
This  indeed's  a  new  turn  of  the  peripatetic. 
What's  the  matter,  my  friends?    Why  this  bowing  and 

blushing? 
Has  Ganymede  giv'n  you  too  careless  a  brushing  ? 
Do  you  ache  yet  from  Jupiter's  tread  on  your  toes, 
When  I  spoke,  before  Juno,  of  Chloris's  nose  ? 
Or  does  she  keep  charge  of  his  pen  and  ink  still. 
And  force  him  tomorrow  another  new  quill  ?'^ 

^'  |7o :  nothing  of  all  tbis^  dear  master,''  said  they; 

^  But  the  feet  i8,^the  feet  is—''  "  Well,  whet  Is  i^  pray  ?'' 
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And  iti.  fycty  Sir^r^mnhort,  Sir^-t^w^w  Mten  iu  iove.^' 

^'  Jb  love !  and  ni^ith  what,  pray  ?  With  Rbodop6*s  shoes  ? 
Or  with  Rhodc^'s  self?"  cded  the  god  at  this  news.* 
'^  I  have  heard  of  shoes  ^  doated  on,'  during  a  feshion. 
But  never  of  any  returning  the  passion." 

'*  We  beg.  Sir,"  said  th^y,  "  that  you  wouldn't  chagrin  us; 
Who^  or  what  could  it  be,  but  the  feet  of  your  Venus  ? 
To  see  tbem,  to  touch'them,  and  yet  be  heart-whole. 
How  could  we,  yet  Iiave  understanding  and  soul  ? 
When  we  heard,  t'other  day,  that  dog  Momus  object, 
For  want  of  a  fault  in  'era,  that  her  shoes  creak'd. 
We  could  fairly  have  jump'd  at  the  rascal,  and  kick'd : 
And  so.  Sir,  we  have  to  request,  that  whenever 
We're  not  upon  duty,  you'll  do  us  the  fevour 
Of  letting  us  wait  on  those  charmers  so  little. 
To  which  Thetis's  silver  are  surely  queen's-metaL 
The  soft-going  sandals  of  Rhetoric's  god 
Will  make  her  move  always  as  loveliness  should ; 
Will  put  a  perfection.  Sir,  into  her  shoe-tye. 
And  give  the  last  lift  to  her  exquisite  beauty." 

«  Rhodope,  or  Rhodopis  (Rosy-face)  the  most  romantic  of  the  courtezans 
of  antiquity.  She  began  with  faHing  in  love  with  her  fellow-servant  JEsop ; 
and  ended  with  consecrating  a  number  of  costly  spits  in  the  temple  of  Apdlo 
at  Delphos,  some  say  with  erecting  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  She  in- 
spired a  violent  passion  in  Charaxes,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  who  takes  upon 
herself,  in  Ovid,  to  complain  of  it;  There  is  a  preUy  legend  of  her,  in  whidi 
those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  eveiy  thinf  to  the  ancient  world,  may  find  the 
origin  of  the  Little  Glass  Slipper.  JfS&m  says»  that^s  she  was  bathing,  an 
eagle  carried  away  one  of  her  sandals,  and  flying  with  it  over  Memphis,  where 
Psammetichust,  king  of  £gypt,  was  sitting  in  judgment,  dropped  it  ia  the 
mentfcVs  lap.  Struck  with  ks  eitraordinaiy  beauty,  be  bad  the  owner 
found  OQl,  «i|d  nsrned  her. 
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^^"TWe  flMDQ^  me  CMoot,"^  fried  tkay,  ^'  dmeit  maalfer^ 
And  ta  jNmre  it  at  cate^  9lie  sbftll  come  to  ye«|  fiMtr/^ 

So  saying,  they  ro»e«  Mpid  $kiQUp'il  out  (4*  tbe  i^r. 
Like  a  pair  of  white  doves,  when  beginning  to  soar : 
'Hicy'net  faer  haif-way,  afid  they  flew  to  her  feet. 
Which  they  ola^M  in  a  flutter,  the  touch  was  so  sweet  j 
And  they  here  her  in  ailencje,  and  kis^'d  all  tfie  while 
The  feet  of  the  queen  of  the  beautiftil  smile; 
Aad  lo !  In  i^  instant,  redoubled  in  ebanns. 
The  soft  cooung  creature  was  ptteh'd  in  his  anus. 


RHYMES  TO  THE  EYE, 

BY  A  DEAF  GENTLEMAN. 

I  jlong'd  for  Dublin,  thinking  there  to  laugh 
With  jolly  tipplers  o'er  tbeii-  usqueba^gA  ; 
For  I've  a  merry  heait,  and  k)ve  4ifM;  jui^,^ 
Which  London  bath  not  good  at  any  price* 
Thither  I  went;  but  once  ('twas  at  the  Plough) 
Some  time  uncounted  after  I'd  exumgh^ 
I  sallied  forth,  wA  in  the  street,  al««  / 
I  plunged  into  a  horrible  fracas, — 
So  hoiTible,  that  all  my  bones  did  acA, 
Ajid  I  was  forced  to  ride  borne  in  a  coach^ 
fintreaitiag  Dora  ta  aebieve  iipad 
CM  saive  horn  tbe  QbirurgicQl  D^oi.^ 


♦I  anfavi^t  Ais  librae  BMy  be  wped  at.  However,  Pope  rhym^ 
MaA^^mjf'  togetev  and  that  i»  gee4  aathorit/.    For  my  part,  I  thb* 
^  por  and  «  pot"  ifcyme  very  weU  together.— Able  by^^^ti^i 
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Tndy  IcaiiiM>tl|M«l:oftadi«elM  ^     :. 

As  could  my  friend,  w^aie  sward,  Aitivty  tod  thA/, 

Brandisb'd  tlirough  Islingtoa  and  Higbgale  Iktotyu^^'^    , 

For  be  bdoDgs  unto  the  Light  Bone  Coqp«  / 

Next  morn  I  had  a  great  mind  to  Indict 

The  bludgeoneers)  but  cotdd  not  wdT  convlrf ; 

And  fiiin  was  I  to  take  ^belr  prom{«r^ 

Of  good  behaviour  toucbing^  many  bmif  er. 

But  if  again  they  catch  me  in  that  tegion, 

(Well-named  /r^-land)  since  I  am  not  a  liow, 

The  world  may  call  me  fool,  and  1*11  say — **  yesy*' 

For  I  don't  like  bones  batter'd  and  black  ^yeu. 

No !  rather  would  I  tp  Constantinop/ej^ 

Although  the  Turk*s-men  are  a  strange  peop/!p, 

And  Fve  no  predilection  for  the  ^ague^ 

Than  drink  in  a  continued  fearful  ague. 


UNES  TO  A-CRITIC* 

HoNBY  from  silkworms  who  can  gather. 

Or  silk  from  the  yellow  bee? 
The  grass  may  grow  in  winter  weather. 

As  soon  as  hate  in  me. 

*  We  have  given  the  stupid  malignity  of  the  Investigator  a  better  answer 
than  it  is  worth  already,  'njewriters  must  lay  it  to  Uie  acowmt  •CourSnfir- 
mity,  andtoaluiiUngioiMthtegof  oithodoiEyintis*  Bat  io  tlMva  ^  lines 
to  a  Critic,"  the  R^verwd  Q^«mMai?»r,  v  Cahimniatarf,  wiH  9e^^fb«f  sort 
of  an  answer  Mr.  SAe%  would  have  given  them :  for  the  bcwjtiful  eftisi^ 
is  his.  Let  the  jeader^  when  he  has  finished  them,  say  which  is  the  Better 
Christian,— the  ^*  religious"  reviver  of  bitter  and  repeated  cahimaieb  npoa 
one  who  differs  with  him  in  ojpliiitn,  of  the  «pToftme''<>hawiArop48t -wife  can 
answer  in  such  a  spirit?         #  -  .  -      ....'.    i 
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Hate  men  who  caut,  aM  men  who  pny^ 
/And  men.  who  rail  like  lliee ; 

Air  equal  piisskMi  to  repay, —  . 
They  are  not  coy  like  me. 

Or  seek  some  slave  of  power  a^  gold^ 
To  be  thy  dear  heart's-mate. 

Thy  love  will  move  that  bigot  cold, 
Sooner  than  me,  thy  hate. 

A  passion  like  the  one  I  prove 

Cannot  divided  be; 
I  bate  thy  want  of  truth  and  love. 

How  should  I  then  hate  thee  ? 


THE  MONARCHS, 

AN    ODE    FOR    CONGRESS. 

Whbn  Congress  (heav'nly  maid!)  was  young, 
While  scarcely  yet  Rossini  sung, 
Tlie  Mouarchs  oft,  to  flesh  the  sword, 
Throng'd  around  the  festive  board ; 
Exulting,  carving,  bobbing,  nobbing, 
Possess'd  of  what  they'd  all  been  robbing. 
By  turns  they  felt  each  other's  crown,    . 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  rais'd,  pull'd  down ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  maudlin, 
FUl'd  with  Rhenish,  flouncing,  twaddlmg, 

'  From  the  supporting  statesmen  round 
They  snatch'd  the  first  pens  that  they  founds 

And  as  they  once  had  learnt  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  the  pol-book  ar^ 
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E9A  (for  nuuhiese  rnlM  Ae  boar) 
Would  prove  bis  own  didactic  power, . 

Firsi  Fred*  Us  band,  it's  slcill  to  trjr^ 

Upon  die  foolscap  wilder'd  l^id. 
And  bacic  recoiled,  be  knew  not  wby. 

At  tbe  remarlcs  bimself  iiad  made. 

Next  Alec,  rush'd ;  bis  eyes,  on  fire, 
In  wandering  own'd  tbeir  secret  stings; 

In  one  plain  word,  he  play'd  tbe  liar. 
And  wrote  the  hurried  band  of  icings. 

With  woefid  scrawl  came  poor  old  Frank ; 

Low  stupid  things  his  grief  beguil'd ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  crank ; 

^Twas  sad  in  PSy  in  Qs  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  old  boy,  with  pies  so  rare. 
What  was  thy  delight,  Des-Huitres ! 
Still  it  whisper!d.^''5palft— Ibey'li  beat  her  I^' 
And  bade  the. bully  boys  at  distance  hail : 
*  Still  would  his  munch  the  fish  prolong. 
And  still  from  creams,  and  cakes,  aiad  ale. 
He  cuird  a  finish  still,  aItlM>ugb  'twas  wrong : 
And  where  his  tiddest  bit  he  chose> 
Soft  Montmorency's  voice  came  blessing  through. the  nose, 
And  old  Des-Huitres  smil'd^  and  waiv'd  the  chaplain's  pray^. 

And  longer  had  he  din'd;  but  with  a  groan 
The  Duke  came  saying  "  Oh !" 

He  threw  his  blood-staih'd  •swoi'd  in  wonider  down, 
And  with  a  withering  look,        * 
The  war-d^nouncii%lrumpet  took,      • 
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And  shook  a  ifaifct  ttfidrtMr  tf  iMM^ 
Was  ne'er  ppwttc  skaU  asl  fuHmlJ^! 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  devini  taftM  witk  oMotis  Wart ; 
And  though  sonietlin«s>  each  dreary  panse  between. 
Dejected  l^^uigf  at  his  sMe^ 
Her  man-tobduin^  'reice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  sad  and  altered  mien. 
While  each  gulp'd  oath  and  citfae  seemM  bursting  lo  be  said. 

Thy  numbers,  Armainent,  to  nought  irere^lbc'd, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  dtstressftil  state; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd. 

And  Tnow  it  call'd  "  To  Anns!'*   now  raving  sud, 
^<No,-.walC* 

With  eyes  up-tuni'd,  a8  ^ne  a&um'df 
James  Monro  sat  aloof,  and  gaz'd ; 
And  from  hi&  calm  sequester*d  sea^ 
(A  place  by  distance  made  inore  dweet) 
Sent  through  the  atfWMmiA'W  hof n  his  fi^e^iom  soiA : 
And  dadifaig  oft  from  kindred  groima 
Doubling  jonnuds  jmi'd  the  aoiftid  9 
Through  courts  md  camps  tha  belter  ttettswea  (Hole, 
Or  m  some  patriot's  theaaesy  with  fend  deky, 
Round  an  awful  calm  diffashig^ 
Love  of  peace,  and  lettered  musing, 
.Thdr  usefiil  imirmurs  plied  «waf . 

But  oh !  how  finished  was  the  tiappy  toMy 
When  brave  San  Miguel^  Spaniard  good  and  tnic^ 
{His  No!  to  all  the  monarchs  fluqg. 
His  hce  on  fire,  yet  laughing  too) 
Read  that  inspking  Nate»  with  whkh  tlie  Cartel  tmgl 
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The  freeman's  tntth^  to  freeoMi  wdf  )memwR 

Portugal  sped  it's  chas^aNQ^-Qiami:; 

Writers  and  LibertgnBe^  w«re  teea 

Peeping  their  pri80it*4Nm$  bfiliMteD$ 

Brown  Italy  rejoie'd  to  hear. 
And  courts  lelip'd  up^  md  seia'd  their  hats  fi)r  ibar. 

Iiast  came  Greece's  crowning  trial :    • 

She,  by  painfiil  steps  advancing^ 
Had  first  to  foreign  lands  her  pray'rs  addressed  > 

But  soon  she  stood  upon  her  own  denial. 
The  noble  voice  feir  Freedoai  lov'd  the  best; 
They  would  have  thought  who  beard  tiMe  Muody 

They  saw  in  Marathon  her  attcietit  me* 

Crushing  the  turbte'd  slaves  again« 

For  all  their  mighty  pomp  and  prancing; 
While  as  the  flying  Turks  kiss'd  their  steeds'  manes^ 
Russ  left  with  Pruss  their  strange,  fantastic  ground : 
Free  were  our  presses  seen,  our  trade  unbound. 

And  Frank,  amid  their  frolic  play, 

•As  if  he  knew  no  longer  what  to  say. 
Shook  heaps  of  powder  from  his  head  and  brains. 

O  Freedom,  self-defended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess,  why,  so  long  denied. 
Bid  not  these  idler's  stand  aside  ? 
In  the  Old  World,  in  the  New, 
You've  shewn  us  what  your  will  can  do, 
And  why  then  longer  waste  a  thought 
rOn  ftiU-grown  boys,  that  won't  be  taught? 
WJifere  is  thy  native,  simple  heart, 
^Bevote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art? 
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Arise,  as  4a  that  ^der  ttme. 
Self-sufficing,  pwo,  sublime! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  children's  page : 
^is  said,  and  I  believe  .tfie  tale, 
Tliy  humblest  friends  could  more  prevail. 
And  talk'd  hi  Greek  of  finer  things, 
Than  all  which  charms  the  ear  of  kings. 
Aye,  all  together,  meek  and  slaughterty. 
Bob,  Chateaubriand,  and  the  Quaiterly. 

O  bid  their  vain  endeavours  cease ; 
Complete  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state. 
And  clip  the  tails  that  kings  Aink  great. 
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